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NEW THRUST IN DEr'lOCRATIC DECENTRALIZATION 

_ S.rJ, r*1ishra, 

IIPA, Meu Delhi 

The contemporary Indian society has been striving for 
establishing social, economic and political justice through 
modernization of its political and adm in istrat ive , inst it ut ion s. 

The rising expectations of people and the government's emotional 
commitment to economic development, democratic political ideals, 
and administrative decentralization are placing increasing demands 
on the public bureaucracy to implement socio-economic development 
programmes more effectively and uith greater public participation. 
Due to this changing socio-political melieu, the local development 
bureaucracy is confronted uith a formidable task of promoting 
economic development through democratic management, local autonomy 
and the joint sharing of responsibilities uith people's 
representatives. 

The institutional expression of the policy of "democratic 
decentralization" in India is identified uith "Panchayati Raj”, 

The development needs and concern for democratization of the 
administrative mechanism determine the role of political and 
administrative institutions in the country. Any analytical study 
examining the role of these institutions therefore can not escape 


I am thankful to my colleague Dp. Gangadhar 3ha for his 
impartial comments and useful suggestions in revising an 
earlier draft of the paper. 


the impact of socicl setting, local political dynamics, develop- 
ment goals, functional dimensions, structural processes and 
relationships, papular support and gov arnmtental attitude touards 
the capacity and nature of responsibilities of these institutions. 
In a rapidly changing political environment, it is difficult to 
assess the actual contribution of these experiments to the theory 
of democratic management and central, Houever, the operational 
dynamics do present a number of chBllenging questions to normative 
as uell as empirical democratic theory. 

It is, therefore, desirable to identify some of the 
fundamental questions which will provide the basis for discussion 
in this paper. Related to the political consequences, the first 
basic question draws our attention to the problem of conceptual 
clarity. What does the concept of ’’decentralization^’ mean in 
Indian context? Is there any conflict between ’’democracy”, 
"decentralization" and "development" as the .three basic goals of 
decentralized democracy? Should the institutions of democratic 
decentralization be treated purely as a "developmental mechanism" 
or a "power mechanism" providing a hierarchical chain of political 
offices through which the actual political power can be exercised? 
Uhat type of relat ionship should these institutions have with 
the national or state political organization? Without any 
organization or party lines, can these institutions serve the 
functions of interest aggregation and interest articulation 
reflecting the people’s aspirations and demands? 
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Arising out of these questions, the paper first deals 
with the conceptual underpinnings of decentralization for 
comprehending the substantive meaning and nature of democratic 
decentralization. It then deals uith the normative aspects 
of democratic dacentralizstion by analysing the desirable 
nature of decentralization in terms of basic unit of decentra- 
lization uhich could be administr at ivaly viable and also closer 
to the people. The paper afteruerds probes the efficacy of 
the experiment tried in this regard union raises certain 
questions at this stage viz. Do these patterns of decentralized 
democracy involve the decentralization of political or 
administrative payers or do they merely lead to the transfer 
of certain governmental functions to the local authorities? 

Hoy far have the institutional organization and administrative 
arrangements been successful in promoting harmonious uorking 
relationships among the officials and elected members of 
political organs? Has there been adequate inter- inst itut ional , 
inter-departmental coordination among the different components 
of the decentralized system to facilitate an effective planning 
and execution of development plans at the local level? Based 
on the analysis of all these aspects of the problem the paper 
finally puts forward some suggestions to provide new thrust 
to the concept of democratic decentralization in Indian context* 
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Democrat ic Decentr alizat i- j n ° The Conceptual Context 5 

The real meaning end 3j.gnific£:ncB of demacratic decentra- 
lization can be .undsrstoDti in the light of the preuailinq social, 
Gconpmic and political con.ditions oh icn dcterr: ine the purpose 
and pattern of democrutic proGess. Inain has greater diversities 
in terms of culturCy languages, caste groups and economic 
stratification apart from authoritarian political tradition. 

Side by side the demands for eradication of poverty, disease 
and ignorance are increasing in alarming proportion and require 
massive efforts. This challenging task emphasises economic 
priorities and increasing public participation to fullfil the 
rising expectations of the Vast masses. At the same tijne 
aspiration aroused by political freedom require a uidening of 
the base for political participation, Uiith a vieu to contain 
the forces of diversities, the emerging trend is tilting the 
balance . touards decentralization. Thus, a true image of 
pattern, of 'democratic decentralization', both at conceptual 
and operational level, can better be visualised in contextual 
term where the objective and motivation of the political 
leadership provides a true perspective for understanding the 
process and problems of decentralization. 

The concept of decentralization, as it applies to India, 
presents a different approach to the decentralization of 
political and administrative powers^ Having its mixed goals 
of democracy, decentralization and development, it refers to 
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the programmes and tendencies uhich implies devolution of 
governmental po^-Jers and responsibilities, decentralization of 
political institutions, development of local leadership and 
strengthening the efforts for economic modernization. However, 
not all scholars agree to this formulation. 

In a narrow and technical sense Prof. Hanson uses the 
term "democratic decentralization" to identify the process 
whereby the responsibilities of the central government are 
transferred to subordinate agencies which are elected by 
geographic or functional constituencies. These agencies 
acquire some of their powers not by delegation from higher 
administrative authority but by legislative or constitutional 
provisions (Hanson, 1963, p,20). 

The Balwaptrai riehta Report of 1957, however, repudiates 
the above conceptual development and holds the view that 
.’delegation of power does not divest the government of the 
ultimata responsibility for the actions of the authority to 
whom power is delegated, this authority is under the control 
of the government and is in every sense subordinate to it. 
Decentralization, on the other hand, is the process whereby 
the government divests itself completely of certain duties and 
responsibilities and devolves them on some other authority 
(fiehta, 19S7S U.i:?), 

However, the real test is not decentralization of 
political agencies or institutions, but the effective 
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decentralization of responsibilities j powers and prestigs 
or status. Pressunably 5 genuine decsntraliza'cion inuolues 
a significant measure of either deconcentrsticn, dalegation, 
or dByolution, i.a, ccnferring of real pouers on locrol 
authorities ( Alder fsr s 1 964 ^ 1 67-7?) , Decantral izat ion also 
implies clear understanding of sociO“Culturel and legal 
factors. 

Thus the pattern of decantralization as evolues in India 
involves both the delegation or deconcentr at ion and devolution 
or transfer of political and administrative powers. Thus 
the degree of democratization and decentralization is 
determined by the politico-economic objective and the 
operational procedures designed to regulete the administrative 
mechanism. 

D emocratic Decentralization in IndiaS The Genesis? 

Many efforts in India uere made before independence, 
both by individuals and voluntary associations, for rural 
reconstruction by decentralising the political and adminis~ 
trative powers. After independence, Community Development (CD) 
and National Extfjnsion Servicas(NES) programmes were launched 
in 1952 and 1953 respectively for the development of rural 
areas. But they failed to achieve their development 
objectives. The review of the working of the CD and NES 
movement revealed that its attempt to euoke papular initiative 
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uas one of its least successful aspects. The proposal of 
the Planning Commission for the Second Five Year Plan stressed 
the need for creating within the district a well organised 
democratic structure of administration in which village 
panchayats would be organically linked with popular organisa- 
tions at a higher level. The proposal was subsequently taken 
up by the Study Team appointed by the Comiriittes on Plan 
Projects, The Team, presided over by Balwantrai T^ehta submitted 
an elaborate report in 1957, 

The Mehta Study Team, realising the importance of 

popular participation, recommended creation of institutions 

which were to be statutory, elective , comprahensive in 

duties and functions, equipped with necessary executive 

machinary, with adequate resources, and with enough autonomy 

and freedom. The creation of the Panchayati Raj in 1959, 

with the object of entrusting the authority and responsibility 

for rural development to rural people was hailed not only as 

1 

an innovation but also as a revolution. 


1. Henry Maddick - Panchayati Raj! A Study of Rural Local 
Government in India, London, Longman, 1970, p.3, Norman 
D, Palmer describes it as the most exciting experiment 
in democratic decentralization in any developing country. 

See Norman D.' Palmer, The Indian Political System, 

Boston, Honghton, Miffier, p,104,- A, H, Hanson and 3anet, 
Doughlas. considered Panchayati Raj a India's distinctive 
contribution to the theory and practice of local government, 
See A Hanson, Oanet Doughlas, India's Democracy, Delhi, 
Vikas, 1972, p,184. 
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The Study Tsam racomfrisndsd a three tier system for 
self-gDvernmGnt at the grass-roots level. Subs oquently 
uhan the PR Is usre introduced in early Sixteas, they were 
assignee! three major tasks viz,, devslcpnantal, administrative, 
and political. The Flehta Committee had assigned greater 
importance to the developmental tasks but the three tasks 
mentioned above ware supposed to maintain a mutual inter- 
relationship, Houever, non-devolution of oun sources of 
revenues proved to be the greatest stumbling block in 
performance of these assigned tasks. This led to the mounting 
pressure on the district level bureaucracy, ultimately it 
led to a hostile attitude of the bureaucracy touards these 
grass-root institutions. 

As these institutions took a shape, the NLAs, fiLCs 
and other politicians came to realise the strategic importance 
of PRIs and strcrted looking at the representatives of PRIs 
as the political rivals. Therefore, they seemingly started 
a non-cooperation movement against these institutions. This 
inevitably led to a decline of these. The performance and 
objectives of the PRIs were considerably deluded making them 
directionless. The declining political support coupled uitH 
indifferent attitude of local level bureaucracy led further 
dimunition of; the developmental and administrative role of 
the PRIs making the political role more prominent. 
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Tha basic philosophy behind the PR Is was to ensure 
people’s participation in development progranimas uhich uas 
expected to unleash the arrested process of change and grcuth* 
Houever, these institutions failed to a great extent on both 
the fronts due to their non-psrf or manes , So much so that 
during the Seventies it created an impression of ’3 God that 
failed’. heverthaless it had the perceptibls impact in terms 
□ f galvanizing the average citizen in rural India and uhereeuer 
it took its rootsj it halpad in narrouing the gap. between 
the bureaucracy and the people. At the same time, it also 
succeeded in devising s developmant strategy fer the people. 

New Strat eqys 

After initial enthusiasm end promising performance, 
when PR Is began to decline rapidly, the Asoka I^shta Committee 
Was appointed in 1977 by the Canta Govarnment for suggesting 
ways and means of reviving the PRIs. 

Crux of the Asoka flehta Report! 

The terms of reference of the Asoka Mehta Committee 
encompassed all important aspects of the Panchayati Raj as 
is evident from its extensive 132 recommendations. Diagnosing 
the ills afflicting the PRIs the Committee pointed o.ut that 
haphazard programmes, non-performance, rise of vested interests, 
lack of political will on the part of the Central and State 
Governments, lack of adequate financial resources, etc, have 
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is a too closely focused definition of rural local gouernment 

' • ' V ' 2 ■ 

and it needs to be liberalised and made more open ended”, 
yithout going into the details of the Report of the 
Committee let us look at the major recommendations of the 
Committee and the model suggested by it. It suggests that 
Panchayati Raj should be viewed as a. * government ' in its own 
right at the grass-root level which means a three tier 
structure of federation instead of two at present. 

The Plodei; 

l) Being conscious of the operational realities of 

Panchayati' Raj Inst it ut ions the committed adopted a 
flexible approach to the problem and recommended a 
’'two tier” model of Panchayati Raj. Keeping in view 
the development necessities the first point of 
decentralization below the state was suggested 
should be the district. Apart from being the basic 
units of devolution, the district level should be 
treated as the unit of planning; 

2') For the second tier, the Committee thought that 
in order to be a viable unit the unit has to be 
bigger than the existing Panchayats, It therefore . 
suggested the creation of "Plandal Panchayats (which 
will be the implementing body) consisting of a cluster 
of villages covering a population of 15,000 to 20,000, 
The Committee further felt that a ffandal Panchayat 


2, S,R .flahashwari, "Panchayati Raj between the two flehtas 
and Beyond" ,. Panchayati Sandesh, Delhi, Uol.lO, No, 10-11, 
Oanuary-February , 1979, p»12. 
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UQuld alono ba- able to ensura a balance batuisen 
technological requirements and possibilit ios of popular 
participation in decision making; 

The Committee recornmendad direct election for both 
tiers iiS. Ziia Psrishad and Maiidal Panchayat uith 
reservation of seats far schc-dulad castas and scheduled 
tribes in propertien to their papulatictn; and' uoman 
(t'Uo seats) who got the highsst number of votes in 
Panchaycti Raj elsctions; 

It suggested to enccurnga committee systsm at both 
t he levels; 

I'lLAs and P'lPs should not be ’insiders*. Houever, the 
Committee u'as of thro opinion tiiat a Committee of the 
iJhole Ziia Perished may be constituted for planning 
purposes and TiLAs and f'lPs should also bo ex-officio 
members of this Committee. Therefore in the proposed 
system of elections the directly elsctsd component 
would be larger than the ex-officio and coopted 
elements; 

The- Committ sa categorically favoured the participation 
of political parties in Panchayati Raj. This uas 
thought to impart . dist inct orientation towards programmes 
and would facilitate healthier linkages with the 
higher level political processes. It would also help 
in providing constructive outlet to opposition parties 
at the stats level who may chalk out their achievement 
at the District level, Moreover , direct elections 
coupled with programme based contest would offer 
greater scope to weaker sections for availing the 
opportunities offered by the political system; 




The Committee- suggested that the Zila Harishad uou-lu 
be the first point of dscentralization anc the basic 

unit of Panehayati Raj -endoued with a Gomprehensiv e 
range, of d0valopr!isnt.3l responsibilities. At the 
grass-roots level, the Mandal Panchayat uould be the 
hub of dsyslopmsfit activitios? 

In regard to the functions of Panchayati Raj institutions 
the Committee felt that development being a dynamic 
process, functions can not remain static^ periodic 
adjustments would be necessary to suit the changing 
requirements. As such the committee recommended that 
all development f unct ions- ralat ing to a district 
which are now- being performed by the State Government 
should be entrusted to Zila Parishad; 

So far local level planning is concerned, the committee, 
suggested that there should be a professionally qualified 
team at-the district level for the preparation of 
district plans? 

yith a view to ensure social justice the Committee 
favoured representation of scheduled caste s/.scheduxed 
tribes on the basis of their population? and social 
justice committee with chairman from the scheduled 
castes/scheduled tribes. In order to ensure the 
benefit from the development programmes to the wsaker 
sections of the society, it suggested social audit 
system. 

An important related recommendat ion is that all the 
staff with decentralized functions should be under the 
Zila Parishad, 

The committee thus visualised a separate development 
administration having decentralized functions alongwith 
a composite Zila Parishad Secretariat? 
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12) Sinc 0 all functions relating to implementation at the 
district leual are transferred to Zila Parishad, the 
committee felt that the funds should also be transferred 
tc Zila Parishad automatically. Administr at iue 
expenditure cn the salaries and allouances of staff 
transferred to Zila Parishad should be borne by the 
goy arnment , : 

In sumj, the Ccmrnitt ee ’ s approach was that the pattern 
of administration should suit the dscantr al izat ion of develop- 
ment function. *'A delectable comparison of administration 
is made uith a uomen’s dress. It has to drape well the body 
politic and has to fit with the contours'' . (flshta, VI, 68-78). 

Obser vat ions ? 

It is difficult to disagree with the major conclusions 
arrived at by the Asoka fiehta Committee. However, what is 
more important is whether the Centre and the State Governments 
are serious about implementing them. The stance of the 
existing government on genuine decentralization is well known. 
This also needs to be viewed in the context of the trends 
towards complete monopoly of power in the states as well. 

The Committee has taken note of it and has explicitly stated 
that "the existing scheme of distribution of powers between 
the Union and the States would require a detailed out 
separate consideration". . This question has been debated 
for many years and is remained still inconclusive. It is 
obvious that the remedy lies only in the amendment of the 
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Constitution, Tha Constitution had not foreseen integrated 
administrative development and percolation of genuine 
democracy to the grass-roots. In the Government's scheme of 
things, bureaucracy uould oluays reign supreme at the lower 
level, unlike at the Centre end St at e- levels. 

The litany of praise for the so-called "Technological 
revolution" contained in the report may be good for the 
■Government time capsules, but actual experience has shown 
that the situation has only worsenad in the rural areas. A 
cursory glance at the screaming newspaper headlines about 
the recent atrocities in rural India highlights their plight. 
Today we have the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and 
Backward Castes, together with other landless, bearing the 
brunt of exploitation. For their emancipation, genuine 
democracy has to be extended to the grass-roots level, 
decentralization is the only tool for this. 

This brings us to the question of regular elections 
at the local levels. Co-option, as indicated in the Report, 
will not be conducive to the smooth functioning of elected 
organs of administration. In fact, there is a case for 
proportional representation for organized groups, though 
the Committee has specially come out against this. But only 
by resorting to some sort of. a proportional representation 
can justice be done -to political parties, religious 
minorities, scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, women, etc. 



houn that it leads 


But this cannot be done 


’’The Committee does not recognize a need for an elective 
participative organism at the level of the village^ it 
is. content uith village committees. Such a vieu makes 
the village too conspicuous by its absence in the Mehta 
Scheme of organisation. Political institutions do not 
operate in a vaccum, and by over-looking village, uhich 

Contd, 
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Asaka ^lehta tuo-tier structure of Zila Parishads and Flandal 
Panchayats, the Gram Panchayats and Village as a un it are 
the C3sual5-ties. Villagers come in contact uith the Gram 
Panchayat directly therefore making it more effective and 
useful, should have been attempted ... Efforts all through 
have been to strengthen the grass-root level but the Committee 
thought it wise to shift the pouer and focus of activities to 
cluster of tillages or Eiandals, to talk of decentralization 
from the State to Zila Parishad level but to recommend the 
shift of pouer and activity from a village to a cluster of 
villages appears to be contradictory in spirit**.^ 

Chapters VIII and IX of the Report dealing with the 
problem of administrative and financial resources have no 
radical measures to offer. The glaring disparity in service 
conditions between Central and All-India Services, between 
State services and the services of the local bodies are not 
exactly conducive to the morale, especially of local level 
government employees. 

In the matter of allocating resources the Committee 
lays great stress by the altruism of the Central and State 


is an organic entity, the Asoka Mehta Committee runs 
the risk of suggesting precisely such a kind of remedy. 
It may perhaps do us good to recognise the full organic 
personality of the village and build the decentralized 
structure upon it” (Maheshwar i’, Panchayati Raj between 
the Tuo Mehtas and Beyond, p,13). 

4* S.K.Sharma, Review of Asoka Mehta Committee Report on 
Panchayati Raj Institutions’, Kurukshetra, New Delhi, 
(Vol, XXVII, Mo, 3, November 1, 1948, p,10). 
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Governments. It uould have bson better if the p£..nchayati Raj 
institutions uera allcued to mobilize their own resources. 
The Central and State G ovorniTiSnt s should start tapping 
financial rescurcss that fall uithin the puruieu of the 


local bodie 

s « i n 8 r Id 
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uould lead to marely burdening the rural people uith more 
taxes. 

To discuss the recommendations of the Asoka I'lehte 
Committee, the Chiof Tlinistors conference uas called in Cialhi 
in August 1979. In the light of the discussions, to bring 
uniformity in the Panchayati Raj pattern for the whole of 
the country, a model hill uas prepared uith a hope that every 
state government will cass it and uill follou an uniform 
pattern. But unfortunately in the course of events the model 
bill did not attract the attention of state governments and 
the bill could not be passed. 

However, keeping in vieu the plan priorities of the 7th 
Five Year Plan in respect of rural development and poverty 
alleviation programmes, the Planning Commission setup the 
Committee on Administrative Arrangements for Rural Davelopment 
to revieu the exist ing administrat ive arrangements for rural 
development and poverty alleviation programmes and to 
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racommend appropriate structural mechanism to ensure that 
they rare plannee! in an integrated manner . and implemented 
ef f ect iuely . 

CAAR D Report t 

The Committea uhich was constituted on f'larch 31, 1985 
had Shri o.U.K, R 30 as its Chairman. In the terms of ^ 
reference of the Committee, apart from other issues, one of 
the important matters uas to study the role of Panchayati Raj 
bodies and their relationship uith the proposed administrative 
setup, and to make appropriate recommendations in this regard, 

yhile examining the genesis and role of Panchayati Raj 
institutions in historical perspective the committee looked 
into the factors ',Jhich uere responsible for decline in their 
status. The Committee pointed out that decline in the status 
and authority of Panchayati Raj Institutions may be attributed 
to the reluctance of pclitical leadership at state level to 
share pouer uith district leadership, 

With a vieu to activise the PR Is the Committee gave 
several useful suggestions. District being the prime unit for 
overall planning and development, it suggested to strengthen 
the Zila Parishad by introducing a system of Sub-Committees 
constituted on the basis of proportional representation. 

This uould encourage and enhance the participatory democracy. 
Planning, plan implementation and monitoring of rural 
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clGVBloprnsnt progrEmrTies WGra suggsstso l,o ds cintrusi.Bd to 
the PRIs at the District and lower levels. It even talked 
Of transfering sor;9 of the planning functions at the state 
leva! to the district level. In order to arrreciate the ideals 
of participatory democraev'j it envisaged of hold the local 
elections regularly . 

In regard to integration of rural cievelcpment prograirimBs, 
one of the suqgsstiops of the Commit tee is thar Zila Parishad 
-should be apex body for the overall planning at the district 
level. It should be assisted by a District Planning Bcerd 
which should be an adviscry expert nody uitn c Planning Cell, 
The plan should bo prspersci by the DPB and sent to Zila 
Parishad for review and a,ut hent ic at ion , In this model all 
the rural development activities pertaining tc the district 
should be covered under the purview of district body. 

Having thus analysed the new refreshing ideas suggested 
by the CAARD for restructuring of the system, let us now turn 
to a much talked about model in this regard tried and working 
in Karnctaka, Andhra Pradesh and Uest Bengal, Though the 
structure of Panchayoti Raj system in 'last Bengal is based 



3f three tier but its functioning in recent 


at tracted ■ the attention du 


to its functioning on 


genuine decentralisod pattern, Th 


consider at ion 
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Karnataka Ex periment* 

In Karnataka the 1983 election uas fought by the 3anta 
Party on the basis of ''pouisr to the people** uhich uas the 
main thrust of its election manifssto. Thereforej immediately 
after acquiring the pousr, the 3ant.a G Qvsrnment , follouing 
Gandhi's philosophy bel ieuad that the ■ state should rest upon 
four pillars uiz . 5 uilleigs, district, state and centre, 

Ths Kornataka Zila Parishod and fiandal Panchayat Act 
therefore ensctod in 19B5 ues implBrriented uith effect from 
riarch ■ 1 987 « It basically follous the model suggested by the 
Asoka riahta Committee uith certain modifications. The 
objective of the Act is to give the highest priority to rural 
dsvelopment, eradicate poverty and bring' about alround improve 
ment in rural econoiny through people's participation . To 
achieve these objectives, the Act provides the maximum degree 
of decentralisation both in planning and implementation. 

The Karnataka modal brings into its fold a three 
tier Panchayati Raj structure by establishing Zila Parishad, 
the Taluk Panchsyat Saniti and the flandal Panchayat. The 
Act also provides for the institution of Gram Sabha at the 
revenue village level and Nyaya Panchayat at the Fiandal 
level, Houever, the Nyaya Panchayat uill come into being only 
after five years. Ths main characteristics of the Karnataka 
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model are as follouss- 
Gram Sabha » 

The Grcam SaLha consisting of all the adult members of 
the uillage and meeting twice in a year looks after the 
implementation of the development programmes, making proposals 
for any new programme of development , integration of all 
sections of the village, building up of land army, programme 
of adult education, and such other functions as may be 
prescribed from time to time. The novel feature is that 
the meetings of the Gr-am Sabha are presided over by the 
Pradhan of Handal Panchayat. 

r^andal Panchavat; 

The flandal Panchayats consisting of a cluster of 
villages have not less than 10,000 and not more than 15,000 
population for general areas and 5,000 population for those 
areas which are surrounded by forests and having heavy 
rainfall. Similarly, for every 500 population one member is 
elected and the total membership of the dandal Panchoyafc^^^^^^^ 
ranges between 20 to 22 and for forest areas 10 electad 
members constitute Tlandal Panchayat, The novelty of this 
system is the reservation of 25 percent seats for women. 

Seats are also reserved for ST/SC in proportion to 
population. If the representatives of backward classes 
do not find place through electoral process 2 members of 
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that ccmmunity may be nominated by the State Government. It 
is interesting to note that the Pradhans and Up-pradhans are 
paid for the positions they hold. 

The Act provides for obligatory, discretionary, and 
transferred functions. In order to enablB them perform those 
functions, the Act provides that apart from local resources 
it will include the allocation of funds by the Stats Government 
Or the Z il a Parishad. iloreoyer, it also provides for a per 
capita grant of Rs.lS/- to the P-landal Panchayat. 

Houeuer, the financial as well as personnel matters 
of the Mandal Panchayat . are subject to the supervision of 
Zila Parishad. In all these matters, therefore, the linkages 
between the [''landal Panchayat and Zila Parishad is vertical, 
the later exercising control dounuards, 

Taluka Panchayat ^ 

The Taluka Panchayat Samiti consists of members of Zila 
Parishad and State Legislature representing a part or whole 
of the Taluk whose constituency lie within the Taluk, the 
Pradhans of Vandal Panchayats, presidents of Primary Land 
Development Bank and Taluk Agricultural Produce Co-operative 
(''tarketing Society as also 5 co-opted members of SC/ST, 
backward classes and women. The I'lLA representing the major 
part of the Taluk is the Chairman of the Samiti and Block 
Development Officer is the Secretary. 
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The Samiti h"s three major powers that of supervision, 
reviQu, ancJ co-ordination. 




The Zi.la Parishad composed of (l) olocted, ( 2 ) associate 
and ( 3 ) nominotsd ViBrnbers is a the body corporate like the 
Wandal Panchayoc. For the election of Zila Parishad both 
teritorial and population criteria are employed, i.e., one 
member for 35000 population except for the district of Kodagu 
where each member will represent a, population of 15000, The 
Chairman/President , of District Central Co-operative Bank is 
an Associate Fiember and has no voting right. The nominated 
members are the members of Parliament and State Legislature 
representing a part or whole of the area. Here again, there 
is provision for reservation of seats for women and SC/ST . 

The term of office of the member is 5 years. 

The Adhyaksha and Upadhyaksha are elected from amongst 
the members of Zila Parishad for a period of 5 years and the 
Adhyaksha receives the salary of a State Minister and the 
Upadhyaksha that of a Deputy Minister, 

The Office of the Executive Officer is perhaps a new 
innovation as far nomenclature is concerned. He is designated 
as Chief Secretary, Zila Parishad and is of the rank of 
Deputy Commissioner, 

The functions of Zila Parishad are very many right 
from supervision and integration. to the preparation of plan 
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for the district. The Zila Psrishad, thus has adequate 
developmental functions but has not, been given any regulatory 
function. As it has replaced the erstuhils District Rural 
Development Society, it has taken over the functions of the 
latter too. It functions through nine standing committees. 

The finances of Ziia Parishad includes the amount 
transferred to Zila Parishad by appropriation from the 
consolidated fund of the 3tate| all grants, assignments, 
loans and contribution made by the Government; all profits 
and other money occurinig! by gift, grants, assignments or: 
transfer from- private individuals or institutions, and all 
sums received on behalf of Zila Parishad by virtue of the 
present or any other act. Houevar, transfer by way of 
appropriation from the consolidated fund of the State Government 
is the main source* 

One of the interesting parts of the Act is the ^‘Finance 
Commission*' for the Zila Parishad to be set up by the State 
G overnment . 

The Zila Parishad has been provided uide range of 
pouers of superintendence and control over the functions of 
Fiandai Panchayat « 

On the uhole, Karnataka is the only State other than 
West Bengal uhich has proclaimed faith in devolution of 
authorities and effectiveness of Panchayati Raj Institution. 
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Karnataka Nod els An Evaluation s 

It snould bs obvious from tha above that the experiment 
with the Zila Parishad administrat ius set up having a Chairman 
as ’executive Hoad’ and a Chief Secretary who is a relatively 
more senior IAS officer - is indicative of a promising future, 
A major reason for this could, be the clarity uith regard to 
their respective positions and roles, and a better attention 
to administrative details. The pay structure of Chairman 
and V ic3“Chairman. evoke the status of Minister of State and 

Deputy Minister in the State Government, 

Secondly, the Act reflects a stronger commitment to 
decentralization and to the related idea of ‘horizontal 
dec is ion-m ak ing levels’. In regard to chronic problem of 
supersession, it can be said that the Mandal Panchayat and 
Zila Parishad enjoy, a secured position in the present Act, 

Thirdly, decentralization of pouers and functions would 
be illusory without requisite financial backup. In this 
regard it may be added that a decision has already been 
taken to transfer 40 percent of the plan expenditure and 
50 percent cf non-plan expenditures to Zila Parishads, 

However, on debit side, if one may say so, there is 
a feeling among some exponents of backward classes that 
these classes have received a raw deal. It is felt that 
the system of reservation as obtaining, in Andhra Pradesh 
should have been adopted here as well. It is worth 
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mentioning that in Andhra Pradssh 20 percent seat of the 
President’s in i’^iandal Praja Parishad (MPP) and Zila Praja 
Parishads(ZPP) are reserved for such classes. 

By giving pouers of planning and implementation of 
development programmes tc Zila Paris'nadj the government, it 
seems, intends to introduce a District Government in phases. 
Though the Karnataka modal aims at giving "poiuers to the 
people” but there is no definite provision in the Act to 
ensure accountability of the representatives to the people 
excepting right tc information. 

At operational plane the Karnateka f'^odel raise certain 
questions' Is it a cabinet form of government or a flayor- in- 
Council form?, Uhat is the relationship betueen the Chairman 
and the Chief Secretary?, Whether the post of Chief Secretary 
is a misnomer?, Whether there uill be a party system uithin 
the Zila Parishad?, and whether the Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
have exe cut iv e pou er s? 

Moreover, the concept of ”Four Pillar State” as proclaimed 
by Karnataka Government seems to be a '•oishful thinking as it 
requires constitutional guarantee. 

The real thrust of democratic decentralization in 
Karnataka is at two levels viz, the district level and at the 
[''Ian dal level. This does not appeal to be sufficient and 
ultimately it may lead to increasing bureaucratization not 
only of the administrative apparatus but also of the people’s 
representatives. 
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0 3 tol-;s c Gompcr stive vieu of t 
ion in Karnctako and West Qongal 


e Panchayat i Raj 
the fcllouing facts 


emergei™ 

i) In both the States, the first point of dscentralizat ion 
belou the statfa is the district* This accords uith 
the recommendations of Baluantrai flohta Committee and 
'Asoka fiahta Committee, 

ii) In both ths States, Zila Parishacis are based on direct 
elect iorjs, in Karnataka uholly and in liast Bengal 
dominantly, 

iii) In both the States, the Chairman and t'ice-Chairrnan 

of Zila P-arishads are from amongst the directly sleeted 
memb srs , 

iu) In Karnataka ths DROA uith effect from April 1987 
(After the Constitution of Zila Parishsd undar ths 
neu Act) has ceased to exist and its functions have 
been merged uith Zila Parishad, Same is the case uith 
district planning body. The district heads of line 
departments have also come squarely under the Zila 
Parishad, The Executive Officer of the Zila Parishad 
has bean designatod as the Chief Secretary, giving 
it the flavour of a district government. The responsi- 
bility of horizontal coordination lies uith Zila 
Parishad . 
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In West Bengal;, the District Magistrate is also 
the Chief Executive Officer of the Zila Parishad, 

The Chairman of the Zila Parishad is the Chairman of 
the district planning committee, as also of the DRDA, 
Horizontal coordination in this case is sought to be 
achieved by the key role allotted to the Chairman, 

Zila Parishad, 

v) In Karnataka though there is T aluk P-anchayat in 
batueen Mandal Panchayat and Zila Parishad but 
eventually there is only one tier below the district, 
namely the Mandal Panchayat, In West Bengal the old 
model of three tier, i.e., Zila Parishad, Panchayat 
Samiti and the Gram Panchayat continues. 

The Andhra Pradesh Models 

The neu Act of 1986 provides for the establishment of 
the Mandal Praj a Parishad, Zila Prsj a Parishad and Zila 
Pranalika Abhivrudhi Mandals (District Planning and Development 
Councils). The last has since been replaced by 'Z^a 
Abhivrudhi Sameeksha Mandals’ (l987) due t-o the criticism that 
it uas against the spirit and framework of democratic 
decentralization. 

The elections to the offices of the Presidents of 
Mandal Praja Parishads and Chairmen of Zila Praja Parishads 
have already been held in March 1987, But the legislative 
procedure in regard to composition of Gram Panchayats are 
yet to be completed, Houever, a cabinet decision prescribes 
a papulation of not less than 3000 and more than 25000 
for constitution of a Gram Panchayat, The question of 
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clubbing two or mors villages uill arise only when the '*f % 

population of an individual village is less than 3000 . Beyond 
this. nothing is clear about the composition, payers and 
functions of Grom Panchayats, 

Partially elected and partially ax-off icip members . 

constitute the Wandal Praja Parishad and Zila Praj.a Parishad, 

The f^andal Praja Parishad, a body corporate, performs 
development functions under many heads. 

The State Government provides Grants to every Plandal 
Praja Parishad @ Rs.5 per individual. Apart from this the 
financial resources of the Mandal Praja Parishad include ; 

proceeds from local resources. 

The Zila Praja Parishad comprises of the folloying 
membsrsJ The Chairman ( dir ectly elected), Presidents of Mandal ‘ 

Praja Parishads of the district, and HPs and flLAs representing 
the district. But the later will have no voting right, A 
Deputy Chairman is elected from amongst its m.embers. 

The finances of Zila Parishad includes funds allotted 
to Zila Parishad by the State and Central Government, grants 
from all India bodies, and revenue from local taxes. Apart 
from these the ZPP gets grants from state government ® Rs*2/- 



per individual 


ix committees 


Each committ 


Chairman, the District Collector 


consist 


and elected members from amongst the 'members of ZPP 
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Under the new Act there is provision for reservation 
of seats of President flPP and Chairman ZPP in following 
order| Scheduled Castes 15 percent? Scheduled T ribes 5 percent 
yomen 9 percent and Backward Classes 20 percent* , 

The District Development Officer, an Officer of the- 
rank of, Ooint Collector, is the Chief Executive Officer of 
ZilaParxshad* 

The Amendment Act(Section 69) provides for the 
Constitution of *Zila Abhivrudhi Sameeksha flandal* ^.District 
Development review council). The council consisting of the 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman of Zila Praja Parishad, the f'lPs 
and WLAs of the District concerned, the District Collector 
and one flinister nominate by the Chief flinister who will 
by the Chairman. The duties of the Council (Wandali) is to 
review the. developmental activities of all departments in 
the district and to perform all such activities assigned by 
the Government through notification* 

Since the complete picture of Panchayati Raj in 
Andhra Pradesh is yet to emerge, it is very difficult to give 
a categorical opinion about this experiment. 



In regard to the functioning of Panchayati Raj 
institutions much talked about problem relates’ to its 
structure. In recent years Asoka Mehta Committee recommended 
for a two tier system. The states of Karnataka and Andhra 
Pradesh have introduced certain changes in their Panchayati 
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Raj Acts to maks the institutions of grass-roots deimocracy 
more functional and davelopment oriented , 

The basic philosophy behind such models is to check 


the grouing importance and interfarence of affluent sections 
of the rural society. But uhon out to tost, thss© mociels 
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have their run J-imitations. Inspite of long experiment 
with the Bali'iantrai tlehta model ths Panchayati Raj Institutions 
have not proved to be an affective instrument of change and 
development. 

Houever, gradually the people have started realising 
the importance and utility of these grass-root institutions 
and the role to be played by them in development of rural 
areas. As such it is not advisiable to do auay with’ the old 
system by introducing the new ones. Instead of changing 
the structure, uhat is more important is to strengthen the 
old one (the existing three tier system) and make them mors 
effective and development oriented, r 

E-lections are integral part of democratic process which 
strengthen democratic system. When democratic institutions 
are considered desirabla at the grass-root level, to 
stimulate development , periodic elections based on universal 
adult suffer age become an imperative. Elections not only 




provide opportunities for the people to choose their 
representatives, but also provide political education. It 
is also a process of mobilizing the people to get involved 
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in development activities. It helps the identification of 
people with the institutions and is the best outlet for 
increasing competitiveness in rural areas. 

Unfortunately 5 however, the Panchayati Raj elections 
are not held regularly. It depends on the uhims of the state 
governments to hold or not to hold the Panchayati Raj 
elections. As such to provide neu thrust to democrat.ic 
decentralization the Constitution needs to be suitably 
amended to make the Panchayati Raj elections compulsory. It 
uoulo serve double purpose of educating the rural masses 
about the functioning of democratic institutions and also 
the importance of participatory development. Periodic 
elections and change in, leadership may also help in making 
the leadership more responsible and action oriented. Another 
import ant 'recomm.sndat ion of Asoka j''lehta Committee regarding 
a separate election commission for the PRIs also needs to 
be implemented for streamlining the electoral process at 
the grass-root level. 

The supersession of PRIs and inordinate delay in 
holding of fresh elections- need to. be avoided. Therefore 
strict rules have to be framed to check the supersession of 
PRIs on political consideration or otherwise. If, at all 
stern action has to be taken, against a defaulting institution, 
it has to be dissolved, not superceded so that elections 
take place within six months. 






minimised and for slactiue offices there should be provision 
for direct election, A minimum of 20 percent of the seats of 
Mukhya/Sarpancha and Pradhans may be reserved for SC/ST, 


women and other down troden sections of the 
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uill help minirTiise tha ever growing influence of affluent 
sections of the society on Panchayati Rag Institutions. 

Another point of concern at. the Samiti leuel is non- 
functional character of cornm ittaes. The committee system 
should be made effect iv.'e through direct election from 
amongst the mambors of Pancheyat Samiti. The Committees 
must meet once in a fortnight to review the progress. 

At the Zila Parishad/Zila Panchayat level undue inter- 
ference by WPs, MLAs, P'lLCs and other nominated members is 
generally reported. This could be minimised by not giving 
voting right to such members. 

In regard to powers and functions of Zila Parishad, 
though so much powers have been given to the Zila Parishad 
but these are subject to changes made by the state govern- 
ments from time to time. This creates a state of uncertainty* 
Therefore steps have to be taken to give full freedom to 
the Panchayati Raj institutions to exercise their statutory 
powers ^reely without any political interference from the 
state governments. 

Finances happen to be yet another problem being 
faced by the Panchayati Raj institutions. They do not 
have adequate finance to implement development programmes. 
Therefore financial requirements of Panchayati Raj 
institutions have to be incorporated in the state budget 
separately. They also need to be encouraged to mobilise 
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their own resaurces by uay cf tax, fees, and remun ex at iue 
projects. 

The reiTijtenass of the planning agencies from the 
areas of irnplEmantation has hampered the matching of sectoral 
financial- allocations with location specific needs. The 
existing planning model has contributed to regional and 
social imbalances. In order to achieve balanced develapmant, 
local level planning or areas planning has to be more 
effectively introduced. 

On the democratic front it is also imperative that the 
process should not be terminated at the state level and 
democratic institutions at all levels should play an important 
role in the planning and implementation of rural development 
programmes. 

As regards decentralization, the district should be 
the first point belou the state level, Zila Parishad should 
play an important role in planning and implementation of 
all cevelopment programmes of the district. Block level 
planning should be the part of district planning. Houever, 
block level planning should not be viewed as an hierarchy of 
levels from a cluster of villages to the block, regional, 
district and state levels. The main thrust of block level 
planning should be to speed up the process of decentralization* 

In regard to inter-inst itut ional and inter-departmental 
coordination, it can be said that successful operation of 
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multi-functional administrative agencies requires a high 
degree of coordination among the different divisions of the 
undertakings. The realization of the policy goals of 
democratic decentralization requires both vertical as uell 
as horizontal coordination among different development 
departments and the institutions of Panchayati Raj* 

The process of development usually involves multi- 
plication of administrative units. As such in the operational 
phase the neu functions tend to emphasize the development of 
neu) organizational patterns and relationship uhich in turn 
require coordinated efforts uithin the same organizational 
unit as. well , as in the area of its external relationship. 

Under the existing arrangements, the democratic bodies 
exercise only the coordinating control over the local, 
development personnel drawn from various departments and 
the actual administrative control remains uith their depart- 
mental heads. In such a situation provisions may be made 
that the services of different development departments at 
local level may be transferred to Zila Parishad uhich should 
remain under its direct control. . Adequate coordination 
among different institutions of the Panchayati Raj is also 
necessary. Theoretically political parties are not alloued 
to operate in the ares of decentralized democracy, but in 
practice, these bodies are sharply divided into different 
factions along the lines of caste, community, race, religion 
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and social status. The emergencs of the majority of one 
pouer-f act ion genoratss enough friction in the body uhere 
the indiffersnco and frustration tend to force the minority 
faction into a position of ‘political excile* (Tiishra, S.N, 
1986:142), in such a situation, collaboration and coopera- 
tion are often replaced by open hostilities and obstructionist 
attitudes. To uard off such tendencies the Dolitical perties 
may be allowed to inter into the election arena. 

The problem of maintaining harmonious relationship 
betueen the officials and elected representatives has proved 
most difficult and has adversely effected the performance of 
these decentralized democratic institutions. As such efforts 
should be made to facilitate healthy psychological adjustment 
and smooth working relationship between the two. 

In sum, lack of unity in command, inadequate coordina- 
tion, paucity of financial resources, dual operational control 
over the functioning of extension personnel, overlapping of 
functional responsibilities and undue political interference 
in day to day routine matters seriously undermine the 
effectiveness of these agencies both as institutions of 
local self-government and as instruments of social and 
economic development planning. 

As such, if the democratic experiment in India has 
failed to offer suitable institutional development and 
‘participatory democracy’ a reality, it should not be viewed 
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as the fault of the idea or philosophy of democratic 
decentralization* The responsibility for such a failure will 
fall upon the political and administratiue leadership uhich 
could not successfully deuise suitable institutional 
structure, operational procedures and uorking arrangements. 
Thus to provide new thrust to democratic decentralization, 
the problems raised above need to be taken care of by finding 
an immediate solution. 

Finally, if ' a new thrust to democratic decentralization 
has really to be given Qur constitution has to be suitably 
amended for making Panchayati Raj elections compulsory and 
the requisite quantum of financial resources has to be 
made available to them. 
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^Hie paper stresses tiiat for realization of the decentra- 
lisation of the authori'tyj tliere is need for requisite resources 
including competent axid dependable man-povier already in slaort 
supply. Ear tieer measures in the direction corad succeed only 
tiiro ugh proper and effective supervision 5 responsive administra- 
tion and oh ective legislation. Improper legislation in 
conflict witli the obi ectives negate the efforts and dilute the 
effectiveness of the de!riocrs.cy itself ultimately affecting the 
eTOlution of decentralization to serve the purpose for the good 
of the people g on orally & to build abetter Nation. _/ 

Our democracy 2 

With ttie declaration of India a sovereign Republic in 
1950 s the ttirust which began in the form of unarmed war against 
the centralised British Imperial nale completed its ijhase of 
emerging into a democracy. The war for independence as birth 
right (as Lokmanya had given a call) in India and lateron 
declaration of ind^sndence from, the, colonial rule in 19V7 was, 
in fact, a beginning of all era of freeing of ttie Nations in Asia. 


Here in India we realize that tiie vast majoritjr of the populace 
still cc'.itinue to be at a distance from the centre of commahls 
though the consitutionsl part of danocratization (the first step 
towards the governance/ rule hj mass for mass) vias fulfilled. 

Now nearing four decades still the administration is keeping a 
safe distence from tiie people and it is a far cry in the matter 
of realization of true demo era oic rule I The Government is still 
shy on Opoiness and Lacked sharing of opinion witti, its people. 

Cause of concerns 

A veil of secrecy is usually maintained in legislations j 
procedures & processes finalisation aJid even at the implementa- 
tion stage, Hiere is a >jorse sort of hide-seek needing elimina- 
tion in true spirit of democratization so far the affairs relating 
the people at large are concerned. Citation will not be v/anting, 
space permitting, from' all pa.rts of the governmental activities 
which has enomously widened from administration, services to 
productions and others. 

Despite our acting all these years, why has it been so? 

It has often been vibrating our concious and mind. We have 
Panchayats at grass root level to reacli the people, but has the 
system proved to be a boon or a bane or a simple fomality tc the 
society. To what extent it has delivered the goods. 

Why and to what extent to decentralize? 

As aforesaid, there is dire need for the closer ties with 
the ruling and ruled segments of the society by coming closer. 

This is to make tbs i.'n^aft feel, ob, the dpn c (^x' jn.cjtTee 


or services oi* goods). VJs long for the decentralisation of 
control fioni above when see the tilings do net progress rather 
not even move, seldom realizing that the QUiOjITT is a scarce 
attribute and mere we doceintrslize, the more we are prone to run 
short of it. The resell ts iri our efforts to conduct our affairs 
properly, efficiently ch-d 1X) achieve is obvious. 


Th ex'Gio r s , 
things so as to 


it is rather more ij'iipoi'tant that 
remove the irritational causes of 


we see to 
failure of 


delivery of justice, services and goods through effective legisla- 
and its hriplementettion so that the mass feels comfortable. 
Nevertiieless, for'^the purpose of training, emulation and quick 
delivery system tlie decentro.l.i/p.tion to grass root ma3' be taken 
Up in right eaxTiestness avS Co comp! emental anrt supplaiiental 
support to the true democratic rule, of law. It would perhaps be 
more sa.tisfying. 


Let us have a k. 
adinini s tr at ive s e t-up 
earlier said, th'.e sys 
we have lot of people 
such a cuppl emen taL r 


,o.£ at Panchayats, uio lo-west rung in the 
end a grass- root decaitralisei point. As 
tan has been more or less a formality. Still 
without r8nchaYtira.1 . Also where we have 
aj. vie have no regular oLections, no regular 


fijnctioning and it has a, t yet evoked the paiples* confidence 


generally. 

Examples are threre vjhere pollcy/programmes at present is 
not based on tiie local needs rather percolated fiom above from 
planning command, Whii.e it may be worth in so far the large 





developi'ant activities of d- . saer national percentive insy ¥e 
concemei, it is desirable tiaat the r squirements of coninion roan 
in til e ax* 3 as of consumption, meeting the basics & fighting the 
peril s/olaiiiaties, etc more i:-f ten beyond she capacity and resources 
are tackled in de 'anti^ -i-jay 'liiroagh nevr thrust in people’ s 


H 


involvement, f eei-l 




activitizing the last rung i.e. 


•pahchayats’ authority. The strict l-c cotpetent supervision vith 
guidance must, however, be there to realise the fruits of new- 
thrust in the decentralization. 

■SQ.astxate..t.g.;. 

Besides, there are ether factors/ situations con strain trig the 
realization of the TRUE DMOCRACf ahd no less the decentralization 
of the democratic system. Let us consider primarily the comiiDn 
aiministrative set up. 

(1) feudal in nature &jid centraliy administered 

(2) democratic socialism (-witfa, a thrust 'to decentralization) 
management. 

In the first type tliere is ahoolute centralised control, 
while in the second type the representative character in the 
democratic set up does influence even if it may be centralised as 
in certain States in the World (e, g, USSR which, however, is novr 
op ening up) . 


Hie thrust in our country, though -Inwards d ecen train zati 
it is be set with the ( a) extra adiTit.nj.st.rat.ive nnd (b) intra 
adminis'brative prohl.ems. 


on , 


t 


-» p 


0 ^ 


Extra ad-mini strative problems may be 

- political overseal in the n&jne of people’ s welfare 

- ignorance and- waJiting education & outlook being exploited 
as mass is not heard ra/dier exploited and neglectei 

- desiring distribution without caring for creation of wealth 

- attitudinal deaection 'towards living arid taking things easy 

- want of brotherhood and sharing in contribution etc 

Intra administrative problems may be 

- attitudinal and merit, al make up affecting honesty of 

of purpose ultimately resulting in the mere formalities 
where democratic values are mis-used and mis-guided 

- lacking dedication in executing the decent plans and 
programmes on the part of the polity 

~ crisis of ciiaracter influencing insincerity and drift from 
openness 

- wanting and effective cion ooiiir dnT.rnw«rri.s etc 

It is our isons'ti'bution which gives us the democratic pattern 
of duties, rights and pri'kLleges. Legislative measures, therefore, 
must be compatible with the democratic objectives to subserve the 
social cause and welbeing resolutely and without distinction. 

■ Examples 

The socio-economic scene is greatly influenced by the 
monetary measures and practices, Eor the people in the remotest 
part ejid those with no economic cannon axd to serve, the socio- 
economic cause we had the nationalisation of major banking companies. 
These companies being money-lenders had little concern but for 
their profits as is usual in the money -business whether conducted 


individually or th ID ugh !X>rporate oocly. Incur country Money 
. Laiding uas been sub ,j cot 'to the Suatcs/Union legislative measures 
for long time, E/en during the British roiej the Usurious Ldans 
let ( Act X of I 9 I 8 ) ^ giving additional pov/ers to the courts to deal 
in certain inonetary-hu sines s oasesj was ena,eted. Tlie court is 
empovjered to see -..ne fairness or otherwise of a transaction in 
Bioney or kind and to decide on its applicability or considerations 


ne^ed to give reliefs to the indebted person(s) in a particular 
set of circumstances irrespective of the purpose for which a loan 
was raisedj for agriculture, irdustry or any o’cher engaging 
activity, raised, for agriculture, industry/ or any other engaging 
activity. Now vjhat we see that the very purpose of the take-over 
of the banks seems diluted by am endmerits to the laws, most signi- 


ficantly to tile Usurious Act in 1-98^- after about a decade and half 
of the nationalisation 'birough amaiding per new 211. in the Banking 
Compani's Regulation Act restricting the courts from taking a 
decision in the case of actual distress or indebtness arising our 
of the Bioney lend by a bahii. ilu soner Govt Lalies control of the 
affairs of a business, it goes to amend things so as to exempt it 
from operations/ccmpliahce of the provisions of public interests 


thereby acting p.artissnslly* Democracy/ Socialism is a system 
wherein the possibility of exploitation or otherwise is considerably 
minimum either from individualC s) or the State itself. 


When there is no propriety in our natration said deed, how 
could be there true democracy and what the purpose of decentraliza- 
tion of it. As such for an effective thrust we need pay attention 
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to the st£i,te of democracy first so that true demo cr 
are preserved in our lavs apd regulatory i)ro"i.asion3 


atic values 
and judici 


ary 


stands as a vanguard to protect the sufferers from the liairations 
of enacted laws. 


To d ecentrsli ssfoioni 

The co"aritr 3 ^ is divided into sonesj regions in forms of States 
and then a State into districts vtiich is subdivided in subdivisions 
and, further Into blocks. The geographical zone of a district is 
now smaller than before. A district collector/magistrate is tiie 
representative of the Government and an agent to it who heads the 
district management as a whole. He is now more powerful then his 
counterpart during the alien rule but is to vjork with restraint and 
decency as a democracy calls for. Things under him if f-unctioned 
in such a way as to solve the genuine grievances ( as the hardship 
and grievance are bomid to occur) and meet the essentials for the 
common man? of vdiat use further decentralisation in the set-up. I 
Nevertheless, in "riew of the time and distance limitations snd 
with a view to involve people better for either way exchange of 
communication (feed bacdc) , as also to create a competent human- 
force to participate in the management of the State, it appears 
necessary to have a grass~root set-up to meet the expectations nm. 
aspirations of the people. A set up of the type may be put up 
easily but to be effective it requires tlis involvement of the 
District Collector to supervise the affairs at the 
decentralised points. Only then the system v/ill have its meaning 
towards bettering administrative ^management and people's living. 


.so instsiic 


Kore sore to 


seem v^sen aecenora 


ifien c.r-rn^i^ 


Deceii t 


Tf.on succeed Ciiir 


;-C: fiO 


. eci i c 0 '^•■50 5 6 e. ;i. c.;-: L 


b3_ e hum aJi~ v so u:t a e i s mo rh gji.d 


concious 'to aamirtosTix-- eM manage - 

o rial 'Ted VO rk and are not mere formalities complying. This cfiLls 
for proper sup erri. 3 ion at the respective stages ^tor \-ertical and 
ho ri sontal' decaitrUization points if ue desire tb,e system to deliver 
tlie goods. Me need pay greater attention to implementation part 
to decentrm,ize tlie 'mtliority through stress on -the “effective’* 
supervi'sion and atteading to 

( i) prob'l &rnr. OZ-CX T:i-i'ri>npr) + Z'nb t,1 n.g 

(ii) solving of knots in policy and imx>l r-^mentation 

(iii) aTOidaJiCe of conflicting legi si a'fcive raonsnvps a-rvl these 
tiie 'social ohieetives 

" ■ ''S. vd^ dz "I, .to to, to'.' '.'ft::..' V''toy.:;,. t.p' dp ■;^..v^^h;:vi::.ta:''h ,z ' .d' v,'.'."t ,, 

(iv) grievances reiressal by attacking at the root-ewur.cn . 

either through process/pixjcecoiro or pol icy /pro grammes 
breed corr^uption aini hsatoship. 

In real terms there is need for ushering an era ,of social d o 
welfare (and nianagem-onT in better toiterests of the conrmunity''. 

Otherwise tiie decentralisa-tion will only create fur tier frustration, 
auguraent administrative problems and- develop .f is sip aro us taidencies, 
otr*. bpfoatdng the vho].e, purpose, of self admin'istration. 
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Conclusion 

We have to enter into an era of reality and not formality 
and he prepared to face p roll em s/ho ttleneck confronting any result 
oriented effort, 

A citation from Bhagwad Purana from XII th- chapter says 


- whoi the State ( Ciovernment) fails from its duties, the 
subjects (administered) become ctiaracterless or con- 
centious and relish conflict ~ 

Let us he optimist die ue are concious to he answerable, 
towards our responsibilities & duties to rear a better Nation, 
Removing the ills througti supervision, coordination, openness, 
policy/ programme or legislative amaidments where so desirable 
may get priority in our thinking/doing. 
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Donocratic decoitralisation is most necessarj!" for economic 
progress of India. ALongwith decentralisation lahour ^d 
industrial laws are also necessary to he modified. First I 
take the present labour and industrial policy on accomt of 
which we have been downgraded, ronidies I will take at the 
end,. 

Industrial labour policy this is very crucial point as 
corntrie* s production trade and progress is concernai with this. 
Some of the labour laws were temperei by the British itself 
when they Qme to know that daortly they have to leave the 
country. As as early as 1938 Lord Nufield told in the house of 
lords if you can not fight witii them you join with them. It 
means if you can not fi^t with congress you join with Congress, 
I know one of the incidait just at time of close of war, two 
persons in the Royal Air Force came late by one day after leave. 
One of them was British and other Indian, Eie English Commander 
of the Air force Station Kohat gave 21 days detention to the 
British and 7 days to the Indian, On enquiry he stated that I 
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mi not bo tiler ed for Indian man’ s charactsr but xviiy an English- 
man is lave, T-iough tliev tempered some of the laws but they 
could not do mudi on account of war. Still lot of good laws 
where left in tect while the British left. 

if ter Indspaidence Indian Bulers made the laws witliout 
understanding 'che human charactor. By those laws now we are 
finding tliat the rich has gone more rich and the poor has gone 
more poor. Because all the lav/s were made to help the poor and 
the down trod en, ind no law was made to protect the rich, Ihen 
why . the poor went more poor and the. Bich., went to protect the 
rich, Then why the poor wait more poor and the Eich went more 
rich. It is according to the human characlaor, 

Off all, tine species of life in 'this world whicli are one 
crop and eleven lahhs knoi-jn to tlie science till to-day, Man is 
the weakest of all, Xou can. see he can not live in the sun 
without protection can not live in snow, water. He can no.t 
get his food unless he use the force of nature. Ely. can damage 
his body, mosquito can bite dog can bite him and, run away 
Wold can kill him lion, Elephant so on and so fourtii. ^.nimals 
are several times bigger then him Blue wale is 12D tones Sperm 
wale is 83 tons Elephant is 12 Tones so he, can., not protect him 
unless he use the force of nature or he should be armed. So his 
constant thinking to overcome the weakness brought him to be the 
strongest species of life in this World, over the naturally 
protected animals of the world. 


So the same after the Independence ttie Govt made the 
laws to protect the poor and dovn troden and labour and did 
not give any protection to the richj industrial or businessman, 
ihacted the laws the Industrilist must pay so much bonus 
whether he gets profit or not. Hie govt, went contrary to the 
comraendment of ibrhim Lincon, You can not help the poor by 
destroying the rich. You can not make one to stand on his own legi 
by continue sly suporting him. Though the officials and 
Politititions have been helping the rich and the Industrialists 
out of the way because from there only they can get sometliing 
but there is no law to protect them. So _ when the poor, labour 
and Down troden became protected species and they did not do 
family planning population exploded and our all five year plans 
went doldrum. 

What is the logic that you ask 1he owener to pay some 
percentage of bonus whether he makes the profit or not. One 
should work to get his wages and he should work more to get his 
bonus. Once the owner is asked to pay bonus without profit. 

How can be pay he will become corrupt to pay. Once he gets 
,, corrupt to pay bonus he gets the taste of the blood so like a 
hound he never leaves. So it is govt, law makes him corrupt 
, ultimately he becomes rich. Because poor, worker and domtrden 
is protected he becomes poor. 
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Whatever Drinns Govt, goes on beating on economics 
progress the fects are not unicno-vjn to the sQicible men. Where 
vje stood at time of Independaice we hod 3/^ siiare in tlie world 
trade now it is less tlian and we use to pay less than Rs.3/- 
for everj^ doller i^rth of riiatexlsl from ijaerica. Now we are 
paying Rs. 15/50. time of indepeaidence wie had Bs.aDO/- Credit 

for every Indian in the Foreign market and now even after so inudh 
population we are having near about Rs, 10,000/- debt on every 
individual of Forign market. On account of wrong industrial 
and labour policy. 

So tiaere should be decentralisation of Govts, industrial 
policy at tlie earliest, Ihis protectionism has even failed in 
Russia X'/here the people have proved the best social obligation 
to -wards the nation in modern history, Mr, Garbachev the 
Chief who visited India recen-tiy said that Russian workers 
production is 50/o of the imarican worker and Russian farmer 
produces 10/o of the Imarican farmer. 

If we want to take the country out of the glut our industrial 
labour policy and industries policy should change, 

1, Ihe slioudd be no licaice for the industry, /nybody whatever 

industry/' he or she want to put ^ould be free to put, 

2, Govt, should only specify vjhichver place is saturated 
with industiy no new industry should come there . 

3, ' No indust3?y should' come up. at agricultural or cultivable 

1 and . 
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Govt, may give susidy if ttie industry is cxjming up at 
specified backward places. 

5, There should be no wage policy no body is fool if 
somebody is getting more v/ages elsvjhere he may come 
for lower wages. 

6, The industrialist should be free to terminate the 
service of inybody at any day then only you can get 
production like iiCierica* 

7, Unless this fear is there no production will come, 

Observaition of law in India, ind the Law making. 

First of all after years of our independence we 
have not enacted a law which should have been our first 
lawj of our free Country. The first law should have been 
to outlaw the beggryj in the country, which we are yet to 
see. How many diildren are kidnaped and mained and put 
to beggry even computers can not quantify. There are 
begger homes where beggers are dressed and they go for 
begging in organised manner. You can unite valumes on 
this there is no end to this. The beggers do not observe 
family planning that is ^y all our five year plans went 
: -/f ailur. 

Observation of law. 

First of all whatever law is male in India its makers are 


the first broaiiers. E\'-en tlien more tiiaji 95 '% people do ob serve 
the law. Only the law rasiiers and their cronies and mafia done 
do not observe the law vdiich are protected by the law makers 
law enforcers aiid tlie highest guardians of law courts High Cour 
and Suprare Court, 

Last year our former vice president and now President 
his Excellency Shri VSCETEiMilT sail in this very hall that 
people do not observe the law such as if there is a barcade 
road is mder repair donot go people just push the baricade and 
go that way but he did not say any thiing for highest padestals 
of law breakers. Pundit Hehru said in this very hall in 195H- 
that by road side law breaking or similar actions countxys 
independence is not jaypordised but the law is voilated at 
highest places where even the country's independence is put to 
danger. 
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Decentralisation is no .new innovation in Aiministrative 
.^Fstar. It is as old as Civil Administration that came into 
VDUgue- as a panacea to Tribalism or Military Exile. British 
Imperial power, with its colonial intent and content in India, 
had perforce to decentralise its Civil Administration to keep 
its grip over India. Since it could, not manage the vast country 
Iji^e India through a centralised system. Even a Military coup 
cannot be attempts or sxirvive in a large coxmtry, ; T^ a 

Historical fact as also vouchsafed by the great historian, 

Late Mr. To, 37 ndee in a chat x^fith me Ext M^ras. But the colonial 
power, to suit its purpose confined, its key offices to personnel 
.'drawn from its race, ibid its native administrative cadre ssrere 
trained to make negative notes on the files and thus denied the 
decision making power. Absolute power was given only to officia3-S 
of their race. Later to meet large demand for offices it trainned 
and brainwashed select few natives to make decisions entirely 
in the Interest of rulers, treating their own countrymen as 
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aliens. Sudi Indian offici-als alone will be ;^.mitted to the 
exclusive social dLubs aid gatherings meait. for ruling race, 

Ihus naie than feel alignel to ruling race and alienated to 
countrjnien and they took in V/estem life. 

Such of these left in India on partition have infected 
the ne¥ entrants to ^ministrative Qiief Executiv-e C^re and 
this infection is still active. Ihis must be reversed early 
to saf-e the ^ministration from this virus infection. 

On Independence our danocratically elected representatiYC# 
have to recken with these bureaucrats, tainted with British 
„ ccOoxiLial intent, and rely on their advice. Since the elected 
were all drawn from those discarded profession, education 
under Gandhiji* s directions and concentrated on Ereedom struggle 
for nearly 25 years of tieir prime life were new to intricacils 
of ^ministrative system. Hardcore bureaucrats neither India, 
civilian nor service oriented misused their expertise position 
and joined forces with their earlier comrades in public life, 
traie ‘.nd industry, large land holders and the affluent class 
that played sycophancy to the British, all to enrich thanselves 
. and picsper. Bans India came under change of Masters from 
British to Indian and the game of exploit and loot the masses 
; continued. 

The elected to povier were put under fear psychosis by 
■ these bureaucrats of dire consequences if iheir advice is not 
aieded , ^ ;• 
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As a proof of niy avemmentss 

1. These manipulats statistics of high literacy 
achievements ai;id. as against tiiis ours is the only 
country holding on to Symbols at our polls. 

2. High food sufficiency is assured even during the 
present drought conditions, yet Public Distributed 
System is not allowed to be discounted. Atleast 
to give great relief to public and is sa'^^e large 
subsidies, it swallows, and to divert them for Plan 
expenditure. lAftiy? Trade lobby and their o^-jn power- 
stance will get crippled. Ho otiier country is under such 
a system. In 1953 Raj aji abolished rationing, a war 
time babe, and Centre was forced to follow suit and 

till 1965 it survived. Till on the eve of the 
then coming general elections it v/as revived under 
pressure of ildrge land holders lobby under assurance 
of large funds to the ruling party for the poll. Yes, 
thirteai years old syston got buried, 

3. World wide disparity of incomes has emerged after 
independence in direct contrast even to British rule 
period, 2% are under posh life and Qfo lead decent life 
while the rest are toiling at marginal and below poverty 
line. It is the outcome of bai planning by these. 


4-. BdijLnd. til e tall tells; of National solidarity and 
figiit of commimalism and caste Government runs 
separate Hostels exclusively for Harijans, Backwari 
classes, Muslims and tolerate private hostels for 
Brahmins and other forward classes too. 

5* Crated special c.-c-cgory of top executive viz. 

Commissioner & Special Secretary for Extra Salary & 
perks gain. All hush-, husli. While for the lower 
gr^e Pay Commission has to recommend. 

What an open hypocracyt 

Decentralisation needs a new thrust. But under cover of 
(democra'tisation it should not lead to creation of raire jobs. 

Ihis may benefit the kith, kin and favourites of those in 
office and in between leed corruption, Xes, a sugar coated 
formula under the gloss of more oobs for the anemployed. 

Under the said advice pattern large staff will further 
complicate the already complex administration, confuse and 
confound the masses, eariching corruptive forces. 

Hew hirust to be dynamic and purposeful should be towards 
decentralisation of decision-making-power from gross root 
level. It should f -unction at village level upwards to taluk, 
district and state level. Decision at every level should be 
final with a right of appeal to the next level for the aggrieved 
This is, based on our existing Judicial Systen with sub- court, 
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district court and, liigh court,. :.Our oudicial system is 
concerned the best by all concerned, • : : s . - 

It \Aiill then project -and .confine to local conditions, 
living norms and forms, generating village based prosperity 
growth. It will be relieved from tr^e and affluent lobby 
pulling the strings from the top. This will confirm to Gandhi* s 
pyramidical system . of administrative set-up wi1h involvement o f 
people at every level pro3ecting.,their , will ; and. tuned to our 
culture, tradition and norms.of life ,standa.rds, 

The Centre would then confine itself to National issues, 
viz. Defence,. Foreign if fairs etc, maintaining harmonious 
relations with and between ^States and regions saf eguarding 
National Solidarity to preserve our -toard*--won Swanaj , The Centre 
should not toiterfere wi to any , administrative decisions ■except 
where it violates Constitutional provisions. 

Towards this end and for its successful implementation 
and for assured resu3.ts our present administrative cadre must 
be given a refresher course from tiie cxLerical to top executive 
level, imbibing in tliem a base that would give them a Nation sO. 
outlook and community, service intent, -.A. patriotic content shotad 
be through an anticaste, communal d; greedkill vaccine,- Ibr ■ 
the executive ranks" decision making capacity must be injected. 
Objectives of our National Policy, people’s involvement, gralual ■ 
reduction of the'pfesent wide and' wild disparity., in ...living. ■ 
standards should be impressed ard given a new life. v\. 
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A philosophical outlook is, considered essential on ttie 

purpose of life and to be of service to cortauniiy, ^ift, ^ . 

sincere and devoted Involveaent to duty oast on one in this 

life, fr>,e fro.,i self and greoi. Perhaps introduction of 

National dress for all to office (baring blue colour workers) 

create onaiess end uPo" ect sll ?=; 01 1- r-r-noA-p -r ^ • 

,a cvo cittosen^f India. Eajaji 

did this in '1939 sis Prinp M-fn ir •’ 

lyoy ctb r ii.ie i. master ox Maaras State. Ihis may 

accelerate National Solidarity now in Wilderness. 

In conclusion first casaality under this, new thrust 
should be the British administrative legacy. New torust must be, 
not on demooratisatlon, but on full decentralised decision- 
maktog-power at every level with a recognition that the people 
are toe Masters and toeir -w^fare and prosperity growth as the 
mam oboective of the ^ministration. 

May wandhi»s dream of •Gram SxjaraG dax^n under this 
New Ihrustl 
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HiDURAI, 

Desiocratlo Decentralisation is the process of people 

setting intolved in the affairs of the atoinistration. If 

. i-'ho actions of tliB GovsriiiiiBnt 

people participate more m the transactions 

it helps to ran the gort. effectively. One of ttse ways of people' 
participation in Govt. Is through the media of political parties. 
Ihe mohilisation of puhlio opinion is one of the important 
fnnctions of political parties. We are discussing much shout «ce 
nerlts and demerits of political parties' role in democracy. 
Today, politick parties are acceptei as a carrier of puhllo 
opinion hoar ways from Govt, to people as well as from people 
to Govt. SC aris is Inevltahle in a modem democracy. We are 
not in a position to run ttie govt, wianut tt.e help of political 
■ parties. Ihe political parties have spread aieir tentacles in 
*all spheres of life. So ihey have heccme necessary politically, 
economically as well socially md it Is ohligatory for running 
the Govt. It is unthinkable for us to run the Govt.wlthout 


political parties. 


The entry of political parties in the local bohies® 


affairs has been restricted, for sometime, 
unanimity of people etc. are necessary to 
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services to tlie common people aJid ttiere is no difference 
opinion in regard to tiie bsxe necessities of the people. 


is why, at local level the matter is thoroughly discussed, snd 
people to some exteit have becorxie disgusted also. In our rarxl 
set up, society is built up on caste divisions, Inis is d-e 


major problem coming in -the. way of bringing about imity among 
the castes or casteless efforts for the common good, harrowdndn 
parodiialisrii etc. are the common features of life in the rural 
areas. Hie Govt, voluntary agencies and leaders are mailing effor 
to develop a broad minded outlook in the rural areas. Tlie 
SarvDd ay a movement, also tried to build up a broadminded society. 
Hie differences of opinions of Hie people axe not tai-ien irrto 
account but -Hie problems of villages are attended to by the 
village people and this is duly recognised and encoura.ged by the 
Govt, * 

Gradually, people realised the dominance of political 
pa.rbies in tne affairs of people and coerced the peonle to 
accept the activities of Hie political parties right from the 
centre, state and Local Ctovernments in the federal system of 
Govt, In Tamil Nadu, after analysing all 'the pros and cons of 
political paJ'ties* antry into Lo cal, ' Govt. , the Tamil Ngdu .Govt, 
decided to allow the political parties to contest the local 


■bodies election with tlieir ci^jn synipols. So tiie local bodies 
election were conducted in Tsoiiil Nadu on the basis of political 
parties. El e laiiiil Nadu Voter is said to be' enlightened, for 
a simple reason that they preferrei national party at the centre, 
Kegional party at the sta.te level and local govt, is not 


accommodated by any separate local parties. So the regional as 
well a.s the national parties entered the fraj^ oi local bouies 
election. The iu.ling HiDMIL party was not supported as much as 
in the St ate. Assembly election. Instead the opposition parties, 
got a lion’s share in the local bodies election. Now the thimist 
for the democratic decentralisation has started. 


Democratic Decentralisation is the process of political 
devolution 'Of Power. ’Development' from below ’i.e,’ grass root’ 
is the base for Local C3ovt. But the entiy of political parties 
in the Local Govt, is facil-itated by power descending from top 
doT/jn to the bottom. Members of state Legislature vigoronsly 
filed their candidature for seats of Local bodies. When the 
Tajiiil Nadn Govt, anno 1X0061 ’the Local bodies election on Jan. 2^, 
1982, 27 MLAS filed their nominations, Eie Party Position was 
as follows: AliffiM 17, DM 6, Gong (1) 3 GPICM) 1. The election 
was st§,yed by the High Court for want of clarification in the 
allocation of seats for the ^jornenj SC/ ST in the various panchayat 
Unions. The point for consideration is what for the MLA’ s 
contested the local bodies election. Is a chairman of Pancnajat 
Union more powerful than the elected MLA? It is to be noted here 
that the MLA is an ex-officio member of the Panchayat Union 


Cbuncil* It is a new deTeLopment in the process of Democratic 
Decentralisation^ an opport'^ity either to dedicate onself to 
the service of the local development or to exploit the resources 
for self development* 

Ohe Local Govt, is a sta'&e suhjectj and tlie State Govt, 
exercises power over fcne Li'Ocai- (joaies* 0-^- coarse^ there; are so 
many controls in the Act hut hardly the state (hvt. used than, 

She State Govt, now changed the mode of election and conducted 
direct election to the office of the Panchayat Union Chairman, 
Municipal Chairman etc, which paved the way for more participation, 
of the people. So the Govt, is keen to study and consider opinion 
of the people from time to time the State Govt, issues orders and 
directives to the Local bodies* The attitude of State Govt, has 
changed and more attention is given to the Local Govt, This is 
another aspect of the Democratic Decentralisation, The reasons 
for this development may he political. Local bodies are being the 
hotbeds of rivalry of political parties, the Govt, or ruling 
party or pai'ties in power has/have to solve tiie problens of local 
bodies, 

■ Now we shall examine different aspects of attention paid by 
the State Govt, to the local bodies within a year in Tamil Naiu, 

The problems analysed here are no way related to any party in power 
These problans are commori who ever comes to pov/er. We are in a 
position to study the consequences or the implications in the 
Local bodies. The duty of Ihe officials in the local bodies is 



always to serve the local people under the au’thority oi Local 
Govt. The authority structure is undergiving a change in local 
"bodies* The first pro 'Dl®i faced hy the Go^rt, is che nomination 
of women 3 scheduled caste/ Scheduled Tribe meiuDers in the 
paJichayat mions. This pro'Dlem is related to the election oi 
the Vice-president of the Penchayat Unions. It is alleged chat 
■the election of Vice-Presidaits of the various ? an cha^^ at Unions 
may he affected by the nomination of -women. Sc/St riiembers in the 
Panchayat Union. The Collector being the nominating autiiority; 
he can he influenced hjr the party in poiwer. So there is a storm 
raised here and there. 


The Second point is that the Govt.issuei in a Extraordinary 
gazette "which lists of people "viho could he invited to inauguxate 
the local schemes aid. functions. The Govt, ordered that 
political leaders should not be iiivitei to these local functions 
and restricted invitations "to the Presid0it5 ■the Vice— Presidenb5 
the Governor or tiie Chief Minister of Tamil Uadu, 'the Speaker 
or Deputy Speaker and the State and Central Ministers. The local 
bodies chaiiman aan only give welcome addresses hut not preside 


over such f'unctions. 


Regarding the financial coniirol 'the State Govt, now can 
supersede municipalities which are in financial, trouble. The 
Local bodies have enjoyed limited taxation po-wers. Ttie taXa'bion 
appeal committee is always chaired by an elected representative 
of the local bodies. But today the Govt, has issued orders 



!]•;€' ccnsit.ution of t3ie Taxation ^peal CoHmittee, 

This Ck};;;;-.;iistee is presided over by the revenue official who , 
is the d.aimai# The diairman of the local tody and tw membsrs 
are to be tlie members, i^ain, official domination is ensured 
by appointing Block Development offic^.rs in eadi panchayat union 
to carry out the schemes of tlie pandiayat union. The elected 
Panchayat Union has no pov/er to select the beneficiaries under 
the schemes. So the sdiemes are. implemented by the Block 
Development Officers snd die Taxation ippeals, wdll be disposei 
of by the revenue officials, l^ihat kind of respect is then enjoyei 
by the local bodies chief? What wfill be the powers of our 
r^resentatives? 

The maior point of democratic decentralisation is the 
right 'bo recall the elected representatives of local bodies. 

The direct democratic technique is to be operated in the local 
bodies. This is necessary to curb the misusers of power can be 
removed , easily. Under this Act, if one fourth of the voters in 
a municipality give a petition to the election authority 
(Divisional Development Officer in the case of Panchayat Union) 
he is expected to take action against the concerned municipal 
. Qiairman. So toe election authority has the power to remove 
the corrupt 'aLected toairman, and then the council may elect 
another Ciiairman or the official himself may assume power. 


Deliberations, Discussions, Debates etc* are some of me 
meaiis to expose the problems to. tiie public as well to the 
So these are necessaty in a parliamentary Demo ciacya In che 
local bodies also these -are necessary but more riian all rhese, 
concrete action is isportant since tliey are providin.g essent:).ai 
.ci^c ameni-ties to the people. These amenities should be provide 
regularly, or else the life of the people vrUl be afiected., 
Pandesmonum, walkout, ^d-olent protest, pbysicea manliandling ate. 
are some of the regular features at local bodies meetings. Verbal 


battles and undesirable comparisons are common, very litule 
positive ’rork is done in the local bodies. We uo not mind till 
wells and Drainages are dedicated to particular political parties, 
these amenities ^e essential to the people in common not to 
their political parties. These and similar activities lead to 
an attitude of people apathy towards local bodies. 

The State Govt, has been regulating and controlling the 
Local bodies from time to time by various means, After the 
entry of political parties in the local Govt, affairs, the State 
Govt, has tended to exercise absolute control more frequently 
over the local bodies. To a exten unnecessarily more powers are 
assigned to the bureaucrats byplasing the elected representatives 
of local bodies. This is against, the basic principle of Democra- 
tic Decentralisation. Everybody expects perfection in others but 
is not in any way an example for perfection. This attitude is 
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reflected in tlie right to recoil provision of the elected 
representatives in the local Ixidias. VJhy is not the State Crc- 
thinking of this issue in regard to tlie State Assembly? It 
means perhaps the State Go'vt. is consideriiig i 03 elf to the 
perfect. So a unifoim approa.cii is necesstoT in tackliti>. the 
problems of all bodies eitiier local or state. Or else t 
appro adi tm/ards local bodies and broadmind ad approach r.:o th-. 
state level are not sdizi sable. We should not have double rre 
as far as the public issues are concerned. He stand of the 
Govt, and the public should always encourage idie elected reri- 
tatives to strong tlien the danocratic decentralisation. 


^ >i£ ^ 
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1 Const! tux ional Pipirisions 

The Directive Principles of State Policy eiooins ttie 
State to take steps to organise village panciiayats and endow 
tiieni with such powers aiid authorities as may be necess^y to 
enable tliem to function as 'units of self-government. Though 
not entorceaDle by any la\^ cnurt, being a Directive Principle, 
it is fuhdamaital to the governance of ttae country and nothing 
may be enacted or done vhich is lilcdLy to go against its spirit. 

Definition; 

Decentralisation involves devolution of power by an 
Authority - Political or Administrative at a higher level to 
an authority at a lower level in a territorial hierarchy and may 
take three main forms accoiding to the nature of authority dele- 
gatoi viz, Political, idministrative and Financial, Political 
(Democratic) decentralisation, in turn, may take the form of 
either devolution or federalism, 

3 * Ttie Gandhian Models 

■ The contribution of tlie saint-politician Gandhiji to the 
Indian polity is soiilnal in nature. His entire energy was 


focussed on tiie siiomous task of reconstruction of Rural India. 
Explaining the Panchayat Raj, he said, ’»lt is a complete republi 

r 

ind spend ait of its neighoours foritsjfesssi ‘vital wants and yet 
dependent on many others in which d^aidence is needed* She 

government of village will be -cc’nstituted by ‘tlie Pa^ichayat of 

t±ie 5 persons annually elected by the adult villagers, male or.-- 
fem.al-a, . poo.S-ess±rig minimum required qualif ication. These will 
have all tlie autliority and jurisdiction required, since ‘there 
will be no system of punishment in the accepted sense of the 

teims. This Pan cha^^at will be legislatijcr^, iudlcaary and 

executive combined ^to.-operate. for its year of office,** 

He further believoi, ”In tiiis-orgsnisation of- innumerable 
. vn.l . T . agO-S, — iheije wil3 be everwidening, iievsr a. sc ending; ci.rc.l e. 
Life will not be a pyramid witli apex s'ustained by ‘bottom, but 
will''-b e_an _,individuaL always resdy to perish for , ‘die village, 
the la,tter-ready to perish for ‘the circle of villages, till at 
last the whole becomes one life compose! of individ-uals liiever 
aggressive in their .arrogance, but ever humble, sharing the 
majesty of oceanio circle of v/hich they are integral units.” 

4-. The Mechanisms 

Gandhi ji, from a surface "view, will appear "to be mostly 
concerned with evervi^thing antithetical to a ’*modem*’ state. 

The government Or t the centre and the states have come into 
existence with the establishment of the Indian Republic with 
the attendant p.ar^hemalia. It is a given. The constitution 


has the individual as the unit and not the villaget Gentral-isn! 
is enforced and kept up Dy coercive force where as self-government 
institu'tions are designed to function by ’human'* bondsi In the 
Gandhian model of decentralisation with its following six compenents, 

1, Self-Gontaincd vjilage and its relation with the city 

2. Individual autonom 3 r and :ln.tegration for social' progress 
3a Oce;anic circle. 

h. Village coramuxaity and village goverrmient 

5. Political decentralisation limited \vith economic decentralisatiori,.. 

6, Dedicated village worker for rural uplift, 

the concept of oceanic circle allows 'he individual to die for 
the circle of villages. Given the realities "on the ground" 
it is easy ■ba see vhidh sections of tiie population will thus 
he allowed to perich, 

Genuralism— decentral ism is as much present in a modern 
polity as anabolism -Ka3:aboli sill in any. living organisia.. The 
construct is simple enough, vhereas a. static view' gives the 
iiiKjression tha.t cerriralisni is opposed to decentralisation, and 
each can function oni;;' o,t the cost of "the other", an organic 
or dynajuic •i.dewr willi enable us to see that it onght to be more 
a symbiotic or synergic situation,. One is the self-perpetuatixig, 
all -regulating 5 hard principle, while tiie other is ever- sacrificing 
po.w£irijess ..i soft principle at once at the mercy of the day ”s 
government for its nourishment and encouragement but whose 
interests the former can ignore only by risking its organic 


0 



well feeing c The sisiong centre iTorts-uring deinc craticallj^ 

decenti'L insW,'^ut?.-ne r .i-Cfe cTcn as they function healthy 

-sncl somidj inat:e f o ^ ^ further strengtlierr'ng of ifie centra., Ins 
cycle ropeaGs.3 lu is £3niergy at \®rks To keep the cycle gojjigj 


decaitrL^.j.sation is i; 


centice 


eneficiaries’’ 


■d as inudi ty the "adversaiy*' 
tho people 


In sudi a i;,onsGxuc'- a'.'Ci;e ._s no room for centrifugal forces 
weakening the centre,:* Hie threatened centre (i) responds fey 
superceding or disfeaiiding all the local self - government institutions 
so "liat.j in. a power - starved scenario it can appear as •■strong”. 

This has fee ei validated fey past experience in some of the states 
whore Pancheyat Institutions v/ere experirnenteij with emphasis 
eixlier at the district or at the felock level. Cases in Maiiarastra 
Gujarat and Tamil Nadu - indhra Prsdesii are relevant iri this 
context, 


Hie structure - functions of the state and goveri:mont are all 
\,fri'ct'eri aewn a.’'d thereiore lacks flexifeility. The efforts at 
denocrat.'.o deoer. u-'alj.sation provrae die much needed adaptability 
to cope with the 'uii-ements from rime to time which othei-vrise 


may neoessitaue even e.ut-’adiiig 


■ "'H/Ci- 

■ W.f- JU 'Vj 


constitution, 


A strong centre is a sine qua non for any meaningful attempt 
at democratic der'entralisationc That is why Gandhiji's ideas were 
not exp eriaien tel daring his lifetiimie Though Panchayau Ea;] 
Institutions were estafelished as a resulrfc of tlie Balwaht Ban Mehta 


Committee Report in the end of 1957s they have had a chequered 
history. 

Governmental action on constitutional clauses is automatic. 

It is precisely Decause self-government institutions have not 
heen adumbrated in the constitution that their cause requires to 
be restated time and again through various commissions/ committee s 
and in each of the f ive-y a a.r-pl an s. Every suexi occasion provides 
an opportunity to review the experimaitj take corrective action, 
and if found necessary, to recast the set-up. 

Even now, full Eorty years after Independence, there is 
evidence of lack of appreciation of the magnificent design that 
is our national poli-’cy. Or else, how will one explain convening 
of a meeting of Qriief Ministers in August I987 to consider a 
proposal to constitutionally proclaiia Panchay at Raj Institutions 
as the third tier of Government, The movement they are so 
incoiporatei, they lose •ttieir much- valued softness and may (God 
fobid) in course of time, get degenerated as an extoid^ arm of 
a rigid state, 

Uiere is indeed a renewed thrust in democratic decentralisation 
The developments in Karnataka merit pointed attention in this 
regard. The tensions that are bound to arise in impl onenting the 
scheme have to be dexterously dealt with. We do not imov whether ■ 
the ML As experience a reduction in their role per form ance or an 
erosion of their importance and status. As a matter of fact, the 
new situation offers increased opportunities for mediating the 
differences in perception between local and state level administra- 



tions 


, ilfter all, the politician’s role is primarily that of a 
media'tor. They cannot ra'iiair. impervious to the "beneficial aspects 
of democratic decentralisation such asj 

a. Strengtiiens accountaoility 

D, Develops political skil-ls contributing to national 
integralio:., 

c. Brings go^'erriuiKiu closer to people , 

d. Promotes liberty, equality and welfare 

e. Provides training ground for citizen participation and 
political leader^iip local as w^l as national. 

Review of recent election results to the Pan ch ay at Raj bodies 
reveals that, at tiie grassroots level, the citizens are not 
particularly enamoured of any political party. In Haryana, they 
have en masse gone in favour of independents in preference to 
candidates of well established political parties. Ihis is a 
testing biffie for India’s political parties, • 
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Often, we have Been told that the ''/illage Pahdiayat is, 
for various reasons, not suitable for evolving snd harnessing 
popular enthusiasm. This is a confession not merely of our 
lack of faith in Democratic Decentraliza'cion hut of our lailurs 
to make the prograjimie q, genuine Comnuinity Development Programme. 

It can hecome genuine only by operating through the 
co-operatives on the one hand and the statutory elective 
representative bodies on toe other. Tiie Panchayats as a primary 
elective body naturally had to be the basic institutions of 
this approach. But the Pancnayat was **too small in area, 
population and financial resources to carry out all these 
functions”. 

The need for an Inteimediate Body.^ 

Even if the Panchayat be accepted as tne primary democra- 
tically decentralised unit, the problem of fiiiding out suitable 


unit ‘the nejct higher body* vAiich \.;oi£Ld fmiction vith aisi 
through tlie PcJiichayats, as far as possiblej remained unsolved,, 

The Bal\/snt Rai M^ta S’tudy Team rejected the District Boa^^s 
as an appropriate agency for developmaital work on the following 
groimdss (i) lack or tradition (ii) isick of resources (iii) too 
wide an area^ The chairman and meuibers of the District Boards 
are not in a position to give any considerable portion of ttieir 
time to the affairs of such a vast_areaw The District Boards 
might have served the purpose for which they were created, i.e. 
educating our people in saLf- government, but "they have neither the 
tradition nor resources of the District Boards had already cx>me to 
beuduplicated by the State Government, e.g., the District School 
Boa^^ds in some states. The elective element in the District 
Board had tittle actual share in its day to day functioning which 
devolved largely into the hands of the officials. We have there- 
fore to find out an institution which i-jould “give democracy to 
intermediate levels’*. One finds the Panchayat Ssmiti as its 
answer to the problem which would have a "jurisdiction neither 
so large as to defeat the very purpose for which it is created 
nor so small a,s to militate against effiency and economy". 

The Pa;cciia^>''at Samiti has been identical in extent with the 
W.E. S. Block, the Tehsil or the Taluka. The Block offers an 
area large enough for functions ^hich the Tillage Panchayat can 
perfomi and yet sm.all enough to /attract the interest and service 
of toe residents. The Blocks, functioning already on an approved 




staffing pattern as developmental units, presents the minirnum 
problems 3 ii reorganisation. One would ever favour sn gi^ustment 
an the size of the Block, \dienever possible so as to make it 
ncoincide with one of the existing administrative 'onits like 
Tehsil, taluka or thana’k In Bihar, i-oughly speaiiing, the 
thana become -the territorial jurisdiction of the Block. 


"The Panchayats", "have been grouped together in 
convenient units, as Grajii Sewak^ s Circles, and the Pahches of 
all the Panchayats in each of these unit eLectei from amongst 
themselves a person or persons to be a meiiber or members of the 
Panchayat Samiti". These elected representatives co-opted two 
womem who were interested in work among women and children* 
Besides, where the sdieduled castes and scheduled tribes consti- 
tuted 5 per cent or more of the population of trie area, a member 
belonging to these groups each were further co-opted by the 
members. 


Small municipalities, essentially rural in character, 
which lie as conclaves within the jurisdiction of the Block 
should also sent a representative to the Panchayat Samiti. 


Lastly, "where the extent and importance of the local 
co-operative organisation justify, a number of seats were filled 
by representative of directors of the co— operatives functioning 
within the Block". 


a 


’’Bie P?P-Ci.i?y a.t Samiti ha-/e 


.li'e of p 7/ ears, so that. 


”i±ie Samiti once elcctoi, be able, to see the seecution of tiie 
Five Year Plans arg-v.-n up by its predecessor, drrur up its own 
plan for the nert period and shoulder responsibility?', Tiiis 


•would be in the 


tion of the Plan”, 


teres t of 'vjise rl 


uuiing and efficient execu- 


The func'L.ions of tiie Samiti, thus formed, have been ( i) 
the development of agriculture in all its aspects, including 
■the salection of the seed, its procuraiient and distribution, 
tlie improvement of agricilLturaL practices, provision of local 
agricilLtural finance with tiie assistance of the Government and 
of the Co-operative B anils, minor irrigation works, the improve- 
ment of cattle, slieep and poultry etc,, (ii) The promotion of 
local, industries, (iii) -the supply of drinking water, public 
health and ssnitation and medical relief? (iv) relief of 
distress in time of national calamities, (v) arrangements in 
connection with local pUgriraages and festivals? (vi) construc- 
tion and repair of loads of local importahce (other tiian Village 
Panchayau roads) , (vii) management and control of 'Drimary schools 
(viii) the iixation oi wages under the muiim'um ■’.•jages act for non- 
industrial laoour, C ix) welfare of backward classes end (x) the 
collection and maintenance of statistics. 

In addition, the Panchayat Samiti actel as the agent of 
"the State .Government in executing any special schemes of 
development or other activities in which the State Government 


Kligi-t lllLc ''JD delegate its povers to tliis local authority. 

Ulus, the Saniti lia.s become the exclusive agency for 
rural developmental- cum~municipal functions o Indeed j it has 
been strongly urged that '^except where the Panchayat Samiti 
is not in a position to function in aiiy particular matter, the 
state Government siiould not undertaiie any of these or other 
development functions jji tiie Block area*” There has been the 
possibilitji?- of charging tiiis body with certain other functions 
lil^e the maintenance and development of small forests, the 
maintenance of watch aJid wrard establishment, excise and such other 
items, but ”the immediate objective is to ensure that the develop- 
ment of the countryside is carried out as rapidly and efficiently 
as possible and through donocratic process”. 

Link \ath. other Org a nisations s 

-laving •iiius defined the functions and scope of the 
Pancha^/at Samiti as the principal agency for rural, deveLopment, 
let us next proceeds to delineate the scope and functions both 
of the P.anohayat as the primary as also of a supervisory and 
co-ordinating agency in the forai of the zila Pa^^ishad, 

The Panchayat and tiie Gram Sewak; 

She. Panchayat has an organic link with the Panchayat 
Samiti on the one hand and the Gram Sewak' on the other* The 
Gram Sewak functions as the DevaLopmont Secretary of the 
Panchas^at or of the Committee of Village P^chayats. The Gram 





Sewak lias bsen uha \^lle,ge level \iorker in the hierarchy cf I 

the C*D,/h.E. S, Staff arid is the lowest functionary of the 
developmental orgaJiiseition, Tlie ai'ea under such a v.L.'.j./ 

Gram SewaK is a circle and the Block of the Pencliayat Simiti 
does not have i.iore tliaii 2D suchi circles under it ajid tn.-.t each 
circle cover a poxj'ulation norsLElly not exceeding 1 k)C' or 300 
families. 

The Village Panchayat, botli in its developmental as also 
normal maintenance functions, has been under 'die super’/isory 
po.wers of the P^chayat Samiti, The budget is subject to the 
latter's scrutiny. The Panchayat Samiti providee such guidance ' 3: 
to the village Panchayat in all its activities as the latter may 
need, ipart from the duties laid upon the Village Panchayat by 
Statute in the different States "Hie pandiayat may undertake any * ^ 
other developmental vork with the approval of the Panchayat 
Samiti”. Hie function of Village PaJ'idiayat may be enumerated 
as followss (i) provision of domestic water supply (ii) sanitation 
Ciii) maintenance of public streets, dra'ins, tanks etc,, (iv) 
street lightening, (v) land management, (vi) maintenance of 
records relating to cattle, (vii) relief of distress, (viii) 
maintenance of Pandiayat ro^s, culverts, briigess drains, 

(ix) supervision of primary schools (x) welfare of backward 
classes and (xi) collection and maintenance of statistics 
besides acting as the agent of the Pandiayat Samiti in executing 
any scheme of development. 


V 
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WTCKn -FnR A SUPERvISOBI II'ID COOEDINATIHG BODY. 

The Zila Parisheiis 

Ha-vltig a peep into tlie VUla-ge Pahchayat and tiie 
Panchayat Sainiti functions in their various field Sj it appears 
that there is very little left for any higher administrative 
executive body oti'ier than the Government. But «to ensure the 
necessary co-ordination betwesi the Pcshchayat Semiti”, we 
have a Zila Parishad of which the members axe the presidents 
of the Panchayat Sanities, all members of tiie State legislature 
and of the Parlianent representing a part or vhole of a district 
level officers of the medical, public health, agricultTore, 
veterinaiy, public health engineering, education backward class 
waLfare, public works and other development departments. 

The following are the functions of the Parishadj 

i) Examination and approval of the budgets of the 
Panchayat Sami ties, 

ii) Distribution of funds allotted by the Government for 
the district as a whole between various blocks. 

iii) Co-ordination and consolidation of block plans plans 
and acting as the intermediary between the Government 
and the Blocks, 

iv) General supervision of tbe activities of the Panchayat 
Sami ties. 



<st •** 


The Parishad replaced tiie District Planning Coir.rdtteej 
have Standing Coinrdttees te ensure rapid disposed of \crii. But 
the Pa^^ishad have executive powers as that may throwtal the 
initiative and effectiveness of tlr'e Peaiehayat Saaities in 'their 
earlier years. To c-nsvu'e tlie sustained interests of the 
District Level Officers in charge of v>r‘ious development depart- 
ments, they should he full fledged m€iiribers of the Parishai and 
not just experts without the right to vote. On the basis of 
experience of vjorkiiig of tliese bodies, alterations in their 
composition, srope and powers may be called for subsequ^itly, 
but -vdiat is essential is that "-the three tiers of the sctiaae, 
viz., the Village Panchayat, the Panchayat Samiti and the Zila 
Parishad should operate simultaneously and there by ensuring 
the success of the I'jolicy of Democratic Decentralisation, of 
course, with new tiirust of a,ctive participation and in-volvement 
of bo-th rural and urban hoik. 
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Democratic decentralisation may he regarded as 
possessing two virtaes - viz., first, as being consistent 
with the popular deaiocratic trends and secondly, as being 
technically the best and most efficioit methods of both 
formulation and execution of the local plan. The hierarchy 
of the Panchayats is to be an agency for devoLopment, rather 
than the salaried Government servants. 

If the alleged significance of Indian Planning lies in 
its being an experiment in large scale and comprehensive 
controls with democratically decentralised institutions, new 
thrust lies in the maintenance of its democratic charater as 
essential elements of its processes. Popular acceptance of 
and participation of the people in the various stages of plan 
making and plan execution become essential. Hence the ^ogan 
of ‘planning from Below’ , is based on the needs of the local 
populations and on their spontaneous enthusiasm. In. and under 



democratic ally decent roll sod institutions with limited extension 
and sdrainistrati\’'e seriviccs, the efficacy end intensity of 


development programmes depend on the availability of -voluntary 
and hononaiy vrorkers. Plainly suitable machinery has to be set 
up for the purpose. It was natural th a. t any observer and s-todent 
of the problems of Plan organisation and administration would, 
in this , oonnection, think of bringing into ser-vdce and developing 
the 'institutions of primary decentralised democracy - democracy 
at the grassroots - viz. , the Village Panchayats, The Belwant 
Rai Mehta Study Teajiis therefore, observes that **80 long as we do 
not discover or create a representative and democratically decent- 
ralised institution which will supply the ’local interest, 
supervision and care necessary to ensure that expenditure of 
money upon local projects conforms with -the needs and wi^es of 
the locality, invest it wi^th adequate power and, assign to it 
appropriate finances, we will never be able- to. evoke local 
interest and excite local iiiitiativs m the field of development”. 


Features of the Bihar Acts 

We may now have a pe^ into the structure, powers and 
administrative relations of -tiie P an ch ay at Sami ties and zila 
Parishads set up in Bihar under the present legislation. 


■gomBo.si.tioh^ are a and Functions of the Panchay a , Sam-i ties 
Mgabershio s 


The following are members of -the Pan ch ay at Samitis 
(i) Mukhias of all the dram Panchayats of the area, (ii) The 


Chairman and Vice-Chairman of Municipalities and Notified Area 

Committee within the area of the Block, if any, as notified hy 

the State Go-vernment, (iii) Three persons elected hy ihe 

•Secretaries of the cooperative societies of 1he area, other than 

the Central Co-operative Bank, (iif) A representative of the Central 

Co-operative Bank of the area. These co-opt (i) two persons 

normally resident in the aX'ea, whose experience in the spheres 

of administration, rural devaLopment and public -vrorks may prove 

beneficial to the Samiti, (ii) Two i.'jomen residents of the area, 

¥ 

if the Samiti otherwise has no \c)men as its member, (iii) two 
persons each belonging to ( a) Scheduled Castes(b$ Scheduled tribes 
or (c) other special interest, if such classes or castes are not 
otherwise represented in the Samiti, if the population of these 
classes is 10 per cent or more of the total population of the 
Block, and one person each if the strength of the class is less 
than 10 percent but more than 5 per cent of the total population 
of the Bloclc. 

M.L.A.’s and M.P.’s elected from the area of the Block 
or any of its parts and M.L.C.'s or members of the Council of 
States living in the area function as associate members of the 
Samiti. 

■ The associate members have the right to participate in 
the meetings of the Samiti, but will not have the right to 
■vote or contest for any elective office within the Samiti, 
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The Block Development Officer functions as the Secrctaiy 
to the CSiief Executive Officer of the Panchas-^at Samiti and its 
Standing ODmiaittees, hut will not have the right to vote. 

(irea) j The area of the Samiti is co-extensive vrith the 
area of the Block. 

Eunctions and Powers i 

The Act lays down the powers and functions of the Samiti 
to an 4)pendto section l3 of the Act states that the samiti will 
exercise such powers and functions as are transferred to it by 
and under the Act by the State Government including those exer- 
cised by the former District Boards* 

toe Samiti have separate Standing Committees to deal with 
the problans of - 



(.3.; Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, Go-operation and minor 
irrigation 5 

(li) muoatlon, toduiilng sdoial Education, local ai-ts and 
crafts, small savings and cottage industries.; 

iii^ Public Health and Hygiene, 

(iv)- Transport and Communications, 

(■v) Finance and Taxation arid 

(vl) Social Welfare and Programmes for ttie weaker sections 
of tbe communlly Including women and children. 
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Other StaJitiing Coimnittees may "be set up by the Samiti 
with the prior approval of tiae Zila Pafishal. Every Standing 
Committee has a Chairman. 

Promulch and Up Pramukh s 

Every Panchayat Samiti elect a Pramulch and Up Pramukh 
from among its members. The Up Praimkh V7ill take over ttie 
functions of the Pramulch during his absence. The Pramukh does not 
only call meetings of the Samiti but has supervisory powers over 
the Block Development Officer for giving effect to the decisions 
of the Samiti or its Standing Cbramittees. He even submits annual 
reports to the Collector of the district on the work of the 
B.D,0>- In anergenciesj the Pramukh have the power to take 
decisions on behalf of the Samiti or of its Standing Committees 
in anticipation of the approval by the Samiti or the Standing 
Committee, 

The Zila Parishai; 

Areas The area of a Zila Panishad is co-extensive with 
tile district. 

Compositions The Pramukhs of all the Panchayat Sami ties 
in the district, the members of the State Legislature or 
Parliament ^ected from or living in the district, three persons 
elected by and from amongst the members of Municipalities and 
Notified area Committees in the district and two persons elected 
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by and from amongst tJie members of Managing Committees of 
Central Co-operative Banks in the District besides a nominee 
of the ■ State Panchayat parisliad constitute the Zila PmciiS'V'--'t 
. Pari^£d, In case there is no ■women number or member of 
scheduled castes or tribes, \-ath a population of 5 per cent or 
more of the total pop^olation of the district, the Pari shai co^pt 
three -women and one member each from the scheduled caste, s or 
tribes concerned, 

Ihe Zila Parishad have a President and 7ice-President 
elected from amongst its members except the legislators, 

municipal commissioners and tiie nominee of the .State Panchayat 
Parishad, 

Like the Panchayat Samiti the Zila Parishai have standing 
Committees for the different subjects to. its charge, lUce (i) 
Planning, Oommunity Development and Cbmmunloations, ( ii) igrlcul- 
ture, Cb-operation, irrigation, animal husbandly gj,! electricity, 
(iii) Industries, (iv) mueation and Weijare jy) Finance, (vi) 
P-ubllo Health, etc, 

Bie District Developmait Officer is the Secretaiy of the 
Parishad and of its various ooimittees, without the right to 
TOte, and is under the administrative oontml of the President 
of the Parishad, who have gaeral supervisoiy powers over the 

Panchayat Sartties. Ltte the Chief of the Panchayat Samitles in 
relation to the B.D.O,, the President of the Parishad 


submits 
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annual reports on the i^ark of the District Deirelopment Officerso 

The fimctions and powers of 'the 2ila Parishad are (i) 
allotment of funds granted hy the State Government among the 
Panchayat Samities or Blocks (ii) Scrutiny and approval of the 
■budgets of the Samitiesj (iii) Scrutiny and coordination of Plans 
drawn up by the Samities and general guidance of their activities, 
(iv) regulation of relations "betwreen Gram Panchayats and Pancha'- 
y at Samities and to (v) formulate plans for the district as a 

whole and act as an advisor to the State Government in relation to 
development work, Hie State Government may, of course, charge 
the Parishad with other functions as well, according to need. 

Hie State Panchavat Ra.1 Board; 

An important innovation of Hie Bihar Act is State 
Panchayat Eaj Boa^ of 15 members, ten of whom are legislators 
elected "by the Assembly and the Council, one nominee of the 
State Governmentj one representative eadi of the IHiar State 
Co-operative Federation and Hie Bihai State Panchayat Parishad, 
besides two of Hie Presidents of Hie Zil a, Parishad in each 
Division of the State by rotation jn alphabetical order of Hie 
names of the ParishadSs 

Section 6o(8) of the Act indicates the following functions 
for the State Boa^^ds, viz. (i) Advising the State Government on 
important questions of planning and policy relating to Pahchayat 
Samities, Zila Paxishads and allied matters, (ii) A general 
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review of tihe work of the Semi ties and the Parishads 5 (iii) iny 
other matter that may he assigned to it by the State Government, 

Tliis state Bo aid have much utility other than acting in 
an advisory capacii^ to ttie State. Government in view, firstly of 
its composition, .^md Secondly, the fact that the Secretaiy to 
the department of Local Self-Government of tlie State Government 
acts as the Secretaiy to the Board, 

Conclusions 

Except for the variations tahen note of the broad features 
of the Pan ch ay at Samiti and the ZiL a Pari shad conform to the 
principle or Democratic Decentralisation laid down by the Straiy 
Team. Indeed, the Bihar Legislation is certain respects goes 
one step further by placing the official machinery for develop- 
mental work in the Blocks and the district headquarters more 
under the control of the non-official than what the Study Team 
had visualised the initiative to lie largely in the hands of the 
officials under the leadership of the Collector or Deputy Commis- 
sioner, the Zila Parishad merely serving as the co-ordinating 
agency, performing some of the functions of tlie District Develop- 
ment Committees* The Study Team h^ laid the principal emphasis 
on Ihe Panchayat Samiti as the main agency for development. The 

Zila Parishai, in their scheme of things, was to have no executive 
functions. The Bihar Act takes the Zila Parishad with its 
President aided by the District Development Officer to a more 


responsible position. Hrass in pleice of the tvjo tier structure 
anphasisei by the Study Team iiiere emerges a four tier structure 
starting from the Gram Pandieyat aid aiding with the State 
Pancb^at Kaj Board with the State Gorernmait at the top of them 
all. The net effect has been a de-officialisation of the initia- 
tiire and leadership in the work of developmait. Wliile this may 
be alright at the lower levels, as visualised by the Study Team, 
i.e, the Gram P-anchayat and the Sai^iiti, it has yet to prove 
that it will improve matters at the district level. 

This attempt at the combination of official machinery 

and non-official leadership and control, wherever successful, 
has mdoubtedly proved to be a landmark in the evolution of 
democratic decentralisation. The crucial el Qiient in this whole 
structure has, of course, been the relationship that' grows 
■feetween the non-official and the official hierarchy. This 
unfortunately at times got into wrong channels, as’ the non- 
officials developed tendencies towards excessive bossism, rural 
development, at times suffered more than what has been bargained 
for. The Balwant Rai Study Team had also stated that ”in the 
ultimate analysis, the establishment of the Panchayat Sami ties 
with a wide devolution of powers by the State Government had to 
be an act of faith - faitdi in donocracy”. One can only hope that 
this faith will be sustained by posterity. 
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The details above reveal t^.at the liew Thrust In Deinocratic 
Deoentralisation should be - — raa^i-oriented, coinmunit^; - centred 
by training the rural folk ana non-official inTOlvei to function 
iiiore-4-QnocratiGally and effectively. In fact, ultimately our 
success wnfLd be judged if life at rural level is made happy by 
ensuring at least economic miriinium for one and all. 
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PSINGEPiL (Etd.) DEOGEAR COLLEGE <& 
TOGE-OlAEitMM SANTEiL PAEGiNA 
IIPA LOCAL BEii^CHj 
B. DEOGHAR. 

DeE&Dcratic Deceatralisation ■Hirough Panchaj^ati Raj has 
Leen discussed a great deal in tide country and all State 
Governments have passei statutes constituting the maciiinery 
to secure effective participation of the people in administra- 
tive prohlems below the level of State Government vritli Varrying 
emphasis, degree of enthusiasm and points of view becoming 
apparent. The advantage of a baseially uniform design are 
obvious in the present context of rapid social change and Ihe 
emergence of fissiparous trends# 

2. The conscious and organised movemoat for freedom from 
foreign rule has extended over tie first half of this century. 
Throughout the movonetit there has been emphasis on self suffi- 
cient and self governing small communities as the essence of 
Swaraj, Indepoidence from foreign rule was sought not as an 
end of itself as in the case of some other countries, but as the 
necessary first step in achieving a stable, happy and harmonious 



society, ihe fact t2iat "fre@iom from'* forei:;.:!! r-.i:. - 
upon as the beginning of to” build c bCwier st. ci:- 

explains the greater progress India has nad a co;:;p area to o x..r 

siKiilarlj sicuatsi countries* B'lis has teen reilecu£it 'Jr ■''' 
Constitution and post-freeciom policies of Govemment* ime a- in 
objectives have never been in doubt. Only the program: ei and 

methods of a.cxiie\/ing them have acne in for discussion^, 

3» . Si e Constitution piovides tiie basic objectives, necess.-r' 

safeguards for protecting tiiem in the form of fundamental riglits 
and positive aids in achieving tiieni in the directive principles 
of state policy. It pro'vides besides the machinery for administra 

tion at the Union and State levels including the legislatures, 

the executive and tiie pemanent administrative machineiy. Hie 
democratic checks on the executive in the foim of an indep.en(ient 
judiciary, audit, election Gomirassion and the Commissions for 
public services ai*e -'diere, -Ihe structure at eacti level is of hie 
Parliamentary type of democracy soraewhat on British model but 
with a basic federal pattern. Apart from the Directive principle 
that the state shall take steps to organise democratically 
decentralissi village pandiayats and endow them with such poivers 
and authority as may be. necessary^ to enable -them to function as 
unit of . self Government, 
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9, A systematic developmeit of ruralareas has been taiien up 

as p national policy of democratic decentralisation end a mast 

national pattern of ’onifoim administrauime structure developed 

and extended' almost tiiroughout the comitry in the form of the 

national extaision service. Inis avacLinery is ti^-ing to bring 

to the people awareness foi* tne need for tetter uivingj oeneiits 

of technolog;/ and a social educatimi tr.at sho-,:3 tne ant,:ge of 

corporate life in a progressive community. Tlie vital, decision 

was tahen at the outset the-t these extension services sho-old 

promote rural development through educative processes cf Bel£ 

hal in the people and not by direct action. One of fee main 

targets of the National Extension service was to prooote pubi.ic 

participation in selecting arsi executto sdiencs for the benefit 

of each local CO mmimity;: welfare of the 

individual and the community through the educative prooessas of 

self help has established the democratically decentralised nature 

of the developmait processes. Hie freedom of the individual and 
the community to adopt or reject various altematifes placed 

before them was dlearly there, Siis movement for fee develop- 
meat of the communities has sliown among many other . things that 
the rural citisen wants to take a share in the mana.gement of his 
community’ s business, 

10. These factors more than others have led to the demand feat 
administrative at the levels below the State Government must be 
more responsive to the needs of the people and that the local 
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people must have ah effective say in the inariagement of local 


problems. Ihe urge and the enthusiasm tc- build a better 
society sliould come continuously from tiie people, the leaders 
should guide the urge and shape tiie action to be taken and the 
permanent public servants ^ould execute efficiency the accepted 


programmes of action, tills is tiie basic design of a successful 
decentralised democracy and the best guarantee for the integri 
of a nation. 


PMCHAZATS IN THE PAST; 


11 , The history of the local self-government in this countr!,''' 
goes into the distant past. ”The local bodies of ancient India ” 
according to Radha Kumud Mukiieroee were not ”the products of 


decentralisation operating the sphere of central unitary State,” 
The Indian polity so for an it is possible to generalise in 
respect of regional zones of this dia-racter was therefore, in 
its final development, neither pluralism nor monistic in its 
trend and type, but a balanced syntliesis of three distinct and 
co-existing elements., the State witii its jurisdiction as repre- 
sented by the Danda, the individual on the road to freedom 
(Mukti ) and the various intermediary groups, functional local 
or vDluntaiy connecting these two poles by means of their own 
Dharma iiieir special “Codes and customaries”. Many caste 
panchayats and guilds of artisans following a particular 
profession had been elaborately developed fiora time to time in 
various areas to control and guide the social activities of their 
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nisnib 63 ?s • Soiti© of tils inors ■ni’o sDPTnuQ nnco '^-v- +■ 

^ V. px-uoperous ones executed schemes of 

benefit for the -Aole eonmunlty. Biere Is saso eTidenoe of 
Tillage administration In vhieh all the castes and classes of 
a Tillage were represented and i-Hich through the various 
committees looked after the communal pro'olans of the area. Tanks 
and irrigation works and maintenance of temples seem to haTe 
attract considerable attention. The administration of justice 
Was definately there. In all civil and criminal oases tried by th( 
oommitee for justice and appeal lay to the king. The presei> 
atlon of internal security and in a few oases even problems of 
oKtemal defence were taken up by these villages committees but 
they had often to ir.roke toe aid of the king when toese problems 
vent out of toeir oontrol. Persons were seleotei to the commit- 
tees on toeir past character and proficiency and the systaa 
guaranteed represaitation from eaoli part of the village in one 
or the other of toe committees. The Oommlttees were elects! only 
for a period of one year. The problem of undesirable content at 
aleo-tlon was apparently solved sometimes by choosing the success- 
ful candidate by lottery from among several representatives 
nominated for eaoii area. Social opinion in favour of the local 
administration was buimt up systematically and toose that diso- 
beyed were branded as Gram Drohi and punished with banishment and 
sometimes confiscation of property as well. The king was expec- 
tsl to respect foster and aapport the laws and views and customs 
of toe village communities and to accept them even when they went 


against his o\m law. 'wTaile society and tiie modes of living and 
tlie needs of administration have greatly changed in the last 
thousand years its past history idicates not only the existence 
of successful self government at lower levels hut also the basic 
forms of self Government that will fit the racial memory of the 
Indian vUlagers. 

1.2, Mod ern vill age p an ch ay at 1 eg i si ation s tart ed only very 
recently in. the last forty years. Municipalities and district 
boards dealing with urban and rural problaiis over a large area 
are some what older. These institutions had restricted powers 
and functions to perform and were very mudi .subject to control 
guidance and supervision by tiie State Government, The best local 
talent tiiat had not been absorlyed in the public services and 
prof-essions entered these fields but with the development of 
provincial and central legislature most of these men shifted to 
wider fields in the top levels. The finances available ^irere 
meagre. Hiere was not tlie. i-dllingness and capacity to tax the 
local people successfully for meeting the expenses of all the 
expending work. VJith the arrival of freedom at the top of levels 
there developed a new trend to ignore or interfere in the levels 
below. The mistaken notion spre^ that with freedom at the top 
for managing the country* s business, public participation in the 
local problCTs was not of importance. Instead of improving 
these institutions State Government abolished all the district 
and local boards. The comimmi-ty development movement which 


started only so iiiG years ago lias covered more than three giig^ter 
of the country. It recognised • that only the participations 
of til e people as a whole of an area only can ensure continuity, 
enthusiasni and eliiciency in rural development and stressed the 
importonce of invol\riiig demo crasically cieceiitralised grajii 


panchayats. But in large areas -'chere was 
various ad-hoc comittees, Vikas samities 


no gram panchayats and 
etc. were created. 


Inadeuuaoely co-oiuination heween State Departments in charge 


of gram panchayat where ever 'chey existed and the community 


development departments showed up. But a firm step was taken in 
establishing block advisory committees with representatives from 
the different areas of its jurisdiction and sections of the 
people including representative of the v/eaicer sections such as 


sciieduled castes and i®men, Hiis committee, advisory by nature, 
was accepted in some Stales as the iinal authority in matters 


of deciding different development programmes to be talien up within 
tile b-udget limits available. The committee on the plan-project on 
Gomunity development has recommended that this should be put on 
Idle statutory basis, toiether dejurc recognition was necessary 
or de facto recogniti-recognition would be adequate used to be 


a matter of controversy. 


13 * kdmin is oration since independence has revealed a deplorable 

trend to centralisation of powers at higher and higher levels 
which is incompatiable wi'th danocracy. In a country of ttiis size 
f^eral cental! sm must necessarily mean federal bureaucracy. 
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imbanishation and industrialisation trend to centralisation 
also. But all the time 'chie desire not only for better administra- 
tion but for self management and greater participation in 
administration is fast devaLbping in rural areas and it has 
deTeloped to such a pitch that it can not be denied any longer. 

The* time seems to - have arriviei for real democratic decaitralisa- 
tion, Tor effective self Government at the lover levels. The 
ideology political integrity and administrative competences of 
Governments in power in dj.fi erent States and the centre v;ill 
vary a great deal from time to tine and as these differences 
multiply concepts of common citizen ship and nation hood may well 
go down, Ihe compulsory creation of self governing bodies at 
different levels with a basically common pattern a separate list 
of powers in which they and not others should initiate actionj 
defination of liability of Governments at the centre and State 
to consult such bodies and take Hi eir views into account on 
specjLfic matters, the fundamental rights of these bodies to 
function in their own sphere without in.terference exc^t in 
specified- circumstances and tlieir right to- statutory povrers to 
discharge such duties end to adequate finances for their functioning 
and the broad basic principles on ^liich such bodies should be 
constituted, all these should be lald^ dovm in the Constitution, 
Centralisation and decentralisation of powers in cycle seems 
necessary ias power inevitably corrupts the level at which it is 
cincentrated. The present spate of legislation in various States 


needs to "be examined to ensure that the right approach to 
democracy is taicen, that powers, personnel and finances axe 
guaranteed for the working of the demo cratica3-ly decentralised 
little democracies and that friT.^lous interference with them 
can not take place nor is the general picture not lost in the 
■hurry over detail. 

•lii.. The present position at the district level is unsatisfactory. 
District Boards have been abolished or superseded with the pennanent 
civil servants in . charge under the supervision of the District 
Officer to carry on the minimum function of the boards. The 
District Boards were confined to the construction and maintenance 
of a few imimportant village roads, the maintenance and gran of 
funds to rural dispensaries and running of primary schools 
throughout the districts. All tills was quite inaiequate for the 
countiy and with planned development tiiis archaie system became 
out of date. The district boards had neither th.e funds nor the 
administrative efficiency to iriprove these thiree cardial services 
of communication, health and education ’bo the people and several 
State Government started" Provincialising" some of these insti- 
tutions and starting several more as State Institutions. The 
net result was that the district boards dies a natural death and 
were over-shgiowed by the newly increased services and institutions. 
The present ai-hoc arrangement is for carrying on the i^forks to 
be discharged by the district boahis. 
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DEGENTRiLISAlI05i TOWARDS DMOGRaCI AT DISTRICT LEVEL 
Si's W , D., ri , SclIiq,.^ j. Ij if'8 i-i ©liilj 0 3? s • o I* IIP A« 

1) India is an ancient subcontinent, and" it rjurtnres 
people having differait types of cultures, laaicy Igngua, • 
and multifarious sccieties. In actual practice, it vrlli ra - 
be wrong to say that yre Iieve a collection of stateS 'mder 
a ’’federal structure”. We are peoples belonging to 
different ettinic, social, cultural, religious, economic, ,uid 
lingustic groups. The government -ttiat we have at present ' 
is in a broad sense federal in character. Despite over ^ 
tiiree decades of continuance of the feipr-ation, many of 
the groups have not overoome their primitive contrifugal. 
tendencies, and have been 'agitating more or less to secede 
from it on ethnic, religions, linguistic a.nd s'uch other pleas. 

The \-jords "freedom” and "democracy” ore imported words, 
taken from the English language, and the import of tiiese vvords 
are not even now understood in our_ country special-ly in the, 
rural areas. Even tiie concept of ’’Freedom” is, in re.ality not 
understood, because, to quote Jawaiiar Lsll Nehru, "Freedom brings 
responsibiTi-ty” Today, "respoiisibili-ty” has become an unhno-.-n 
and forgotten lord in our own co'ontry. 

Lokmanya Til aic used the wo ids” Swatantrata”, Shivajee 
used the word”Deshdharma”. In the times of Ashoka, Pali 
Scriptures mention the word "Dhaiiima”. 
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In tile European eountries' the concept of state craft wafj 
h as ed on king 3 churdi and the Boyal army, till tiie French 
EeTOlution, In many casesj there were wars heWeen tv.c countries 
or more, for a numher of years, and the people hadly sufferei in 
the long run. 


2) A “Government for the people*’, ”of the people” and «by 
the peC'ple” fonns the essence of our constitution and our fund; 
ment.3l right under the constitution of India to 'all citizen of 


India without any consideration of ra,ce, colour, creed, religion, 
caste, or religious belief. Sovereignty rests witli the people 
of India, and is exercised through franchise. 

In actual practice, we find "that money, muscle-power, and 
such factors as religion, caste, languatge, deteiTOine the voting , 
pautem in different parts of our country. - In forty y'ears of so 
called ’’Elections”, we have moved far'theraway from Freedom & 
Democracy and v;e are now on the frink of a complete disa.ster, 

3) The original idea of Mahatma Gandhi, the father of the 
ilation was ’’Gram Swaraj ja”. Treating village as a complete 
small unit of the state, he visualized the Gram Panchayat, 
village Pnmary & Middl e schools, Khedi Gramodyoga, and sale of 
the vniage pioduce to meet tiie otlier needs of the villager. Even 
salt, he sai-d, you must mahe it yourself. Hie modern idea of 
mass production and a distribution system in respect of consumer 
goods to meet tho requirements .covering a. larger area was just 
•j-nikoH nhout in the tlnirties . and forties of ihi s -vont.nry Jn Xudir,. 
So, I may Le ail owed to that various other f sectors lilce roaids. 
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transports marketing sJici bank financing of aormnercial .and business 
acti-\d.ty are matters of recant giowth and developments need very 
carefiji handling. I}.iese later developments ho.vo therefore created 
a wide g’ulf between o^or original concept ,and our present -oroctice. 

Gandhian ideals of »rIome Buie” 6 n.d ‘HGrami Sv/,ararya" are now- 
matters of research 5 they have no relevance in the Seven -da Five 
year plan. 

4 -> The concept of "Gram Swarajya’^ can oiHry take shi^pe when 
the village administration is nm by really efficient persons 
at all levels. It is also true that lack of efficiency dishonestyj 
and inabiliiy to properly understand the iu.les regulations are 
at root of our- misery in tiie villages of Bill ar. 


We ha^/e 110 1 been able to conduct regulstr Panchaj'at 
Elections, . It seems we are in a dilemma, as to whetlier 


shoifLd hold these elections or not. Does it not show a complete 


lack of democra.tic tliinking ' among us? 

5 ) Whjj_e the all mighty Block Development Officers has been 
vested with very wide powers along with other officers at the 
Block level, ttiere axe certain impediments ‘that stand in our way 
to progress. I ami trying to mention a few of them not wdth any 
mal-ice, but with sincere regrets. 


(a) The presence of old feudal out look among our Officers 
which most of them find it. very hard to overcome, and' they do 

. ..r eceto^e, . ,t!to-snppo'^^ oflnvtoer., ^.eriors-vho- think and..^et_„toe--eamn-.. 

•weytoi'-hV'- ' 


. (B) Lad" of proper enthusiasm for developmen-t on the port 

of botl-i villagers Efid ■'/illage vjorkers. They are overawed.: 
ignorantj and apt to go in Ihe wrong uiructioxi, 

(C) Lack of planning experience. 

(D) Lack of administrative cap abili'oi os in 'the Panchwvwte, 
Schools and oxheiplcn,alself-goTeinment belies. iBiproper 
functioning of Ti].lake cooperativesj sometimes a complete 
absence of it. 

(E) Malfunctioning of tiie Paiichayat Raj Act. It ma;7 psrhai: 
be letter to repeal it and get rid of a bad dram, 

6) There never has been a trUy democratic system working 
in India. In trie Hindu period, the king used to appoint tlieir 
own kith & kin to govern the smaller mi ts of dieir kingdom,. 
principl.ality, or a diief of his durbar was vested wi tin the 
powers of a prince and given more Important assignmants. In 
the Muslim period, Patlian 7b Mughal rulers did the same thing. 

In the British Period, for a long time the East India COmpsny 
confined itself to aimy opers-tions and revenue collection, till 
the British Grown took over the administration. Then the per som 
of the Indian Civil Serw'-ice cadre principally the British Discric 
Magistrate down to the British Sub -divisional -Officer rantiie 
administration in a despotic manner;" The Zemindar looked after 
the village under .permanent settL-ement, Revenue, Health, educai: 
and irrigation were tal-cen care of by the District Offices. Inis 
administrative organisation is recent history. Between 19^7 afid 





1987C^ years) former Subdinsions ha-ve nov/ oe-xme di .--r 

states have resulted in pcwers being vested iii tie Vidnen off^ps 
and Vidhan Pali sli ads pilose members (H.L.ls & M.L.C's) are now 
being alio ted one district by the C.M. of the state to supervise 
the i^Dleraentation of 2} point programme, HRSP, Eur.sl Engineering 
road projects. Food for work programmes and other minor locsj 
projects, Since, after independence the over all control cf ,and 
the goT/ernmance of the State have been made subject ’to rtu' 
legislative and executives powers of the State legislatures. 

If we , go deeper into the matter, we will fhid ^on suit able 

persons occupying very responsible positions. Lack of propriety 

doGorum, and misuse of power is rampant and our society is in 
tumoil, ■ 

7) 3iie total involvarent oE^^t^^ pgorammes at 

the village level has to be pursued by older citizens of eminence 
from among the rank of administrators ijaduding the selected ones 
irom doctors, engineers and heads of schools etc. who have the 
proper Dackgiound of having done sincere work in toe implonentation 
of developmental schemes. Leaving this wrk in unimom raw hands 
will lead to chaos. Ihey ^ould receive the sincere cooperation 


of the local government officials, in their \ 
cient power to implement and excute the schen 


work and have suff- 


emes. 


8) The planning at district level has to be done by district 

planning committee under the District Magistrate. Formerly, the 

Zila Parishad had very wide powers and they used to carryout some, 
of the »xk of 


n 9. ^ 

a / » 

gr3.dually d-eteriorated to sucli an cactent that it has novj b-ao;- 
impossible to mal-te aiiy progress. It is hoped that the yik-e:' 

Bh avail S: now being set up. Sh: all be able to make some he;Ed- w -t 
in the correct direction, 

9) Our educaxion; economy, Indus try 5 comrriorce, heal bi ui- 
family planning have to piogress in a coo rain at sd- fashion vo 
enable us to read; the 21st century of 'the national tare;:;na 
For this it is most neces sail.' to e'TOlve a proper machinery sno 
a suitable strategy to bring aboutjS- 

( a) Confidence atong local people (b) Eoiiesty of puvposs 

(b) Training of the democratic way of thinning abd the 
curl,eing-af, violence ■^toerei needeco. Tolerance is the need of 
Hie hour. 

10) It also felt that for the entire deraocratic process to 
take shape in our ovm state of Biiiar, e, peaceful, political ciim 
is necessary, It trie same time the essential featuii; of proper 
dialogue to openly discuss issues of political im]:.ort.arice is 
required. In the absence of Hie above mentioned two featurss, 
the entire effort done may and in sn exercise in futilitVj au-d 
a fiasco-r So, we have to wa.it and i.'atcli ail take the required 
steps at the correct time, I prap' God such a moment may come 


in the near future 


8 s . 
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Tntroduction 


Danocratic Decatra,lll'zatio,n .1ms come today- to not 
Jo-st a 'aoi? merits 3 avay from or the re's?@rso of the Centrali- 
sation* ISitj it is an organJ-sationj which is effi- 

cient in operation aB5 ferward-lookiag in Its outlook, s!:yle 
end ffianag«Ei«t. And, the dfflocratie norms sre hot set aside. 
'Yet, dec m trail 2 a tl on stated and a.dpptad in it® 'cKtrme 
terms is totally ridicuiou" and yery much impracticable. 

fo understand and appreciate the meaning of the tern, the 
Chamber* s fweotieth am^nry Dictionary helps us as it defines 
Decentralisation as* **?o' transform by transferring functions 


^dJeacher-Fellow, Department of Political Science, Dai’s? ersitv 
of Delhi*, , ■ . , * 


f.roa:. tliC-i caitrsl to loca7- cent^fiss*' *, Deboer!:'::.;.,, 

DBceitrallJiatlofi or kvi&lo.*: Jijcentri J t:i Ki ■ 

is deificed as the mlRljiiiaation c£' (!©ci£riors-E.aic5i;ig rl th^f 
(ap«x of the a(lE?r?.'; trail. -ve hier’ichy - viii'?:- .U I'i'? It? ;',hi>r'' 
aod ce.itra?. of oiiithoritiy* Arit} dfcoe.itr'ftJi r-uii. 

!i\ax5ffi3 ii&tion oi" tli'i’i i.ie.lo,^;ati'DR of fey acui ..iutr;' ■" 

iia th.® liakihg of '■Jecisfo.t' at the v>^r/ >« th« IC'oer 

of adralDistratl’af'e la&riagtvmenit « 

■Df late, dweloyiafeit has become the .Idiom of the ago* 
ISijiti it is a simple which, stands for gtovfcfs. Yislh, :i.e 

recent years, it hf^s s;x'ul.red h'^gh.ly eosjpler or teehoical 
mining* 

iccording to iRtefnatlonal labouir Oj-gafilsstlori CT«L *0,'), 
ci'evelopraant in^rolves * as 1“ stri s-t- iix-m i-e.ii' ?:V1. 

produce’'* It is de^'lned .-.vo :i jjrce®F. wMot lr;'i?rilifes Ijupiy/"- 
v®ent in the of Ij'i'c of tne p-ortpH*'’ « ‘ai?];if.'e'LfiI.ly ;'it 

t',he weak®' sections* ' .kr.'d, a la,rgsr par' tl elpa felon and. Irnfol"' 
yement of the masses li\ the process of doc! s!o»»jmklri;.; tin 


the eeoboffiic, iocl&l, politie.-al and ciiifeural Mf'sef a 


• V, y , 


'.rii© Preamble of the InterTtational Swelopment .at.i:-o,teg; 


for the Second United Betiaas Dei^f Decacio sp out 
the aims of de^ilopuiasl; in 1370 .{ ns^ 


The ultiDWite purpose of dw.elopaajt is to urevidis? 
increasing opi^ortanitles to 'all people for a better 
life* SD| It is «®s-«3t;lal to. luring 'about s siore equi- 
table distriiaitl'ofi of - irteoiae aod; wcialth. f&r p'remot irq,'; 
both social ;Justl ije-and emoi®Gy of pPOifectioB,, to' 
rals.e aabstantially-'the le?ei of mplosment^ to achieve 




a gi*e4st‘€'i'“ ■legtcfr or incoci?* ssicuHt;- t;o 'T^i.and ana 
Iffipro^/e fscit'. ti for edsioatjonj he^il’sh, ijaVH.tioiij 
housing atid soolai wolf&rs, aid .^^ai^cfraard the an-fl- 
fonssrst® TM;,fi5 aad sc2i*etiia;-al ehasgss in 

society imis"; go band’^in-haod «ith rapid ecotioaic 
gro'x#feh.j ssTid or-atisg di&paritiar « r;>gi.c*aalj seotcsral 
aad scsi?l *•- rrS rribstEntiaiv^ y - I’hss© 

obj •.’■?« “■■-jib. -ist 9.CT-i ni-rg iTU'-iorf;. '-T/d tad .tssalta 

of dr;'faep!siril s I’n-'j- ishi'-ald-, be iJleisi-'sd as 

^olof'rrii'L : T ot *■'•. .',r 1:0 af ' 'ufsofr-i?, and 'SfOuld 


aer-a^'' \i'im he objs^ffvad t] 


@ diweIopit>3nt 5 !.';■)"• a pi?oeT.affi.;ae &c«<rutcd bj 


govern 


i.r e pe p'ulation j ini tiatei 


mcV€i,a*an t oi 


guided and led by go’»et 
ed'ucation, tr&..iaing, or 


Davslc'psi ent 


op infofsaati 


wtdes 


he needs ot 


fidia are 


«r ffiiouga now* Dveral 


r equip -ed .on a .vepy ’ : 

ignoranc 


C^QVS'iOpBI^3! 


end a ver^ mbi 





awe ^ 


ilovel skills a'c iiitri.'j ii!v'.;;j,.ui o i-s 'Jo '^ovol^e thp latent 
energies and -a^i;!ius1,r:.r:K ■■r people 

'"o hyltVi^ tc ':he X'lral ar&.Sj i^ie vf tal services of 


h eal t h j edu ca t i on ^ s.r ■ 




dr'l-'ik'Uig water^ roads, coEBauni. 


cation, incre?-ed n.jr; -..’J:.: -i ov j, in g^rt, good 
(pality of life, tbe ii.U3t deconcontratee "So 

sedi to the changer' wf-.j-s of life, ifc avast persuade bfj-* decKs- 
nstratioa , And, aivso provide the retiaired Initiative and 
leadership* This all could rarely ||@ achi eyed through a 
. deconceritrat ed syst^a of adjnJjnlstratioii, But, ultimately, 
the government mast arouse a new enthiisian and a novel 
: sys tern of ^ admlni stru tlv e approach* Further, the long t arm 
mpport- to these programmes in a must? if they are to be 
. s\3S talced, maintained and. even :Md den ed » Anri^ this could be 
achieved only by devolution. Local authorities provide the 
opportxmlty for the local people to participate in local 
decisions, anti local schanss* For, they posses the inttsiate 
knoi(a®dge of local resources, needs and problaas. The local 
centra of initiative and activity sjust be encouraged, as 
they are the only institutions conducive to the development. 
Because, they the virtual, *f elt^need*'' of the' ' 

masses at large. ' . ■ ■ . .. . 

Ow^ vast^^®Eperiecc.e;of not less than four decades of 
post**Tnd^^d «jce epa_ has' taught us that n has become 

the dCTelopnsntal 





plaBS and progrE.raes' is •sruelalif on administra-- 

tiife capability* TJais also includes the de?eloj.>m8ot of 
human resources - their training ard, participation in the 
dei?^opmeutal activities. The fail^ire of m.3.ny, aevelopmaatal 
programmes and projects r.:ostly due to acainistrative 
obstacles, constriilnts g-od ax^proach of the aflmioistratsors • 


^hese pfooleiss are mostly erj counter^ at 


the 


field lev€.* 


For^ there is a -fEst gap between cur paper planning and the 
planning at the ground level* . 

Any project or prograi8ffi-e design ed to achieve the prccess, 
of developmarst at field level, roust necessarily involve a 
degree of decent rail 2 a tioh of goveroaeDtal autliority; and 
responsibility from the central or nodal agencies of the 
government to the operating, agencies at the fi^d level, - 
Such decentralisation could be achieved either by the appro- 
priate delegation- cf suthsrlty to the field officers at the 
local level, or tf the devolution of authority to the ap,.ro- 
priate local autixsritias. ao far, much lip-service lias been 
paid to the need for the delegation or devolution of govern- 
mental autlority and responsibility as a measis of speeding 
up the dev€.opmeit process at the field level. But, in 
actual practice, very little real delegation or devolution 
occured. The. ■ -.t 'worst is, taskg and responsibilities 
which have be«i given to the lower levels of the admirdst ra- 
tion are just noalnalf 'While the .effective pow@t*, and authority, 
necessary for discharging these tasks and respon si bill ties 


have faeea T&tainim at- the Csntrae '^Dsaocratic Admin Is trat ion j 
as a coll^itlve acti^fitr directed tovards the attainment of 
a specific goal In st daraosratic r@aa1.os only in the 

flies ♦ The claim of the desso cm ti sally ^thinking scholars 
that “It is: a partimlar systas of admlriistmtion which 
recognises the .people as t-hs masters*** has totally failed in 
Its ohlects. 

one Can fraitfully utilise the analytical framework 


suggested hy Oramy T Sad in this context, ii^ien he' explains it 
In this way, “Demo oratic Administration is that direction, 
which as suresi- 

(i) that aims are shaped In the maising, 

(i^) that \-«orking policies are agreed to fay those 
involved. 


(lli) that those, who parti c feel both free and 

agree to contribute their fa^t efforts, ■ 

<!v) that a stimulating leadersMp is assured, and 
(v) that, in conss<^ence, the total outcome maximises 

the alffis of the orgatilsatlon, while also con trifau ting to 

the growing self-hood of all Involvad in terms of clearly 
realised fameftt*. 


Conclusion 

To make the eonc€|)t of Daaocratic Dec«stralization in 
the devsSLopmental processes a fascinating, non- technical, 
balanced, pragmatic and positive, the planners and 


? -- 


polS-5y-»aakc^-:3 st th? 
brlBg striict-ttyal cha.'igfea 
to de'^islop th^ conc'^p fc of 


of ths afiai'i*^ wold have to 
ia theii" attitude* They ifiill have 
making develops eat more meahiagful 


for the masses 


of 








omntff 


To mm upj G,I, Calami has suggestai s@ve»l « don* t» , 
lidilch should he kq>fe in view ¥M,le ©volviag ov^all refoian 
strategies for developments These are, ’*a 


bad beglanlhgi imitation, not innovation | incorreet diagnosis 
hlddm mtsfitlonsi indecisive approaoh| faulty planningi 
unduly restricts, techoicff ss and Instnuaentalitiesj Inability 
to command resources | absence of feedbaelcf no monitoring | 
evaluation end goal displaceasnte** 


« -ii «t ^ 
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Chateg® aloaftv p.ot b«gst programs* but wltbaut 

oh^og. ther* can ba no prcar. « ,.n« the, banic principle 

to introduce • sew Snruss lo D.;,-«ir-,tic Dsoeatralisatlon- in the 
Shape oi 21st centory In pr-; eaut. tra. Kcu thrast '.eas basically on 
these area for in®e:4iatel clsw-wal, Alcii are an follows!- 


Planning; :c.-n:uL^? Pi ioa ' N ^ 

■ Agrlcuitur® ■ ^v; 

aevlew of Erononic Sro«h with speol^^referenoe 

: :■ ; . ; to decentraiiS3tion;:ot,^ ; : . 

: : ^ Expansion ^ of Vgducation at ; fch© ch®; Century.;: : : 

Roof Ovatheai (Housing Problems).; ^ 

Teohnology & Selene®* 

•»3 v«! at® aware about the Mtslow' s law of NEEDS and here, 
we find the same la applicable in other forms called Basic Need etc. 
our demootatio set up is the largest damocrstlc Set-up In the world, 
and.., there is no doubt In it. there has not been any Change in the 
democratic set-up but it was feit that there is a thrust to deploy its 
potential in a decentralised manner, though It is true that the decen- 
tralised system will help for rapid growth but side by side it has been 
Observed that a Strong wd stable central is rei^lred to distribute it 
universally throughout India, the local Influence and Son of the soil 
princlrt« wlU not help much In favour of DECEN®a 1,ISAK»H, a process 
in which we may get the entire set^p In each and every atate. .as a 



need accordingly but thars Is scntte problems are too. .Decentralisation 
'jfill pav® dr>e way for rapid growth^ completion of wtrK will be faster, 
autononious tendency will grow in tme sense. 

Side by side , the strong Centre will check up the localisation 
of the resources and Son of the Soil tendency, ich has some drawback 
also and it is not at par v/ith the liATMAl, IWYSGR^TION in India with 
vivid culture and traditions, which creates UNITY IN OIVftlRSITY. 

So, in Hy idea, the deiitecratic decentralisation will be in a 
limited manner and main control and directions will be rest upon to 
the Central power to diistrlbute it all State as per need and re - 
qairements, ■ ' 

Democratic O«.centralisatlon has its own drawbacks. Our OeTOcratic 
set-up is based ors Secularism, Socialism with a parliamentary form of 
Government. The Constitution has 22 parts Wit* 395 articles and Nine 
Schedules, It is Unitary in spirit and federal in structure. The Constt 
nas been ^nended 53 times to keen oace with rfie rwioid d*treiftQfR.»nt*M 


direction, control and 


fescilities is equal with considering cast®, creed and race. -So the 
decentralisation will hamper the lii|;^erssts of minorities and it will not 


serve the purpose ln,.to,t0 INTBORATION k UNITY IN INDIA. 
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So far cLop^Hratloi m a s:/ot':Ti iii' ir ooncerneu* 
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New Thrust in Democratic Decentralisation should 
be for obtaining local people's activye participation uhich 
have hitherto been almost negligible. In fact, democratic 
decentralisation in India is facing challenges of creating 
neu thrust - openness, subtlety, sensiuity and intimacy in 
relationship, increasing organisational value and ethical 
conduct and organisational commitment to egaliterian relation- 
ship and distribution of power uholistic concern and higher 
valuation of the human potential for self— directed actual!— 
sation, developing collective capacity for effective team work 
and cQ-operation, generating human motivation and involvement, 
facilitating human satisfaction and, in general, creating a 
culture of humanistic innovation and productivity. 

And in this context, it is essential to have a 
peep into the historical origin of Democratic Decentralisation 
in modern India, 

Democratic Decentralisation in some form or other 
throughout the long history of India, is no exotic in India 
and throughout the ages some traces of it lingered in the 
villages. The British continued the tradition, but introducod 
new ideas and institutions. 
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When the Britishers conquerred the country, they 
established a centralised form of administration in their 
conquerred territories ignoring the indigenous political 
institutions of the country. The Charter Act of 1333 had set 
up a most centralised system of administration in the country. 

But this Was not to go a long uay. By the and of the first 
half of the 19th century j the system had started cracking. 

The main causes uhich brought about changes in the adminis- 
tration and Gov/ernment policy of the E-ast India Company were 
(i) the Revolt of 1857, (ii) the spread of English education 
and the rise of an educated- middle class in India, (iii) the 
impact and influence of British liberalism, (iv) the establish- 
ment of political association throughout the country. 

Thr Revolt of 1857 uas a turning point in the 
history of British India. Directly, it resulted in the 
end of the- Company’s rule and transfer of Indian empire 
to the British Crown, Indirectly, it brought about many 
unprecedented and unthought of changes. Among the indirect 
results of the Revolt uas the realisation by the British 
Government that the introduction of some sort of decentralisation 
in Indian administration uas necessary. 

The system of financial decentralisation inaugurated 
by l^ayo attained its culmination under Ripon, Ripon was 
a fine specimen of British liberalism, uhich layed a conspicuous 
part in the political and constitutional development of British 
India right from the transfer of Indian Empire to the Crown, 

The liberals and 'friends of India' ' group in the British 
Parliament always pleaded that the Revolution of Ripen 
vested considerable responsibility, to the units of Local 
Government, It was a laudable measure which marked the real 
beginnings of democratic decentralisation in India, 
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■ Democratic Decentralisatian at the outset 
simply implied 'Community Development Programme*, particularly 
in rural areas. In fact, community development is a people’s 
programme with government’s participations. For it is aided 
self-help method aiming at creation of a permanent process 
for the socio-economic transformation of the entire village- 
life; ’aided’, because it is implanted growth process, 
as is implicit in the very concept of community development; 
and self-help, because it is ultimately the villages and 
their erganized and representative institutions uhich have to 
frame and execute plans in the interest of local population. 

Interest in Dsmoc ratio Decentralisation arises 
primarily out of processes of modernisation uhich are going 
on to-day throughout the world. It deals with administrative 
problems which arise as Government : soak to promote through 
decentralisation agricultural, industrial, educational, 
and medical progress, and also to the reforms of Government 
organisations and bureaucratic prooedures which necessarily 
accompany these processes to grassroot level. The more 
politically developed a polity, the more capable it is of 
using administrative reforms to promote democratic 
decentralisation, bub the weaker a polity, the less able 
it is to absorb the expansion of bureaucratic organisation 
without being pushed, thereby, touerds political decay or 
retrogression. 

All our efforts since Independence for democratic 
decentralisation in the State of Bihar, visibly stands defeated 
or one may callit as being "self-defeated”. Non in particular 
can be blamed. It, however, cannot be said that we have not 
done our efforts. All that was possible was done. The 
importance of the democratic decentralisation and particulary 
for rural base was well realised as. 92^ of the State’s 
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population I'i'jG in rural areas. The integrated approach to 
planned deuelopnant began uith the establishment of the 
Planning Comiriissian in 1950, Extensive National Extension 
Service and Development Programmes uere undertaken. In 
587 Devslcpmant Blocks of the State, Block DevelopmGnt Officors 
with a host of Extension Service experts and assistants 
started their off ices in rural areas, T he Block heaaquarters 
took a n eu shape of semi-urban pattern . Lot s jof development 
prcj Gets uere undertaken but their out-put and results have 
been rather disappointing. The fault did not lay on any one 
individual. But the entire administrative system for 
development did not fit in with the job, it had to perform 
in, our country. 

The first and the foremost issue that attracts our 
attention is the personal policy and staffing pattern of the 
rural development organisation, A Block Development Officer 
uho was a student of an average merit sits bosses over all. 

The Doctors, Engineers, Industrial, Agricultural, Animal 
Husbandry and Co-operative experts who uere brilliant topper 
students of their batches play the second fiddle to him. 

Inner controversy betueen the Doctors, Engineers and other 
development experts and the B.D.O, make the smooth uorking 
of the organisation almost impossible, ”A rule of jungle'* is 
let loose, the hand of each against the hand of all. They were 
spending all their time and energies in establishing uho 
uas a bigger and more pouerful officer among themselves and 
this alone provided full time engagement to them. They have 
no time to attend seriously to any development udrk. 

Secondly, the dual control of these different Extension 
Rural Ser vice experts by their parent departments and the 
B.D.O, have erroded the ’unity of the command’. The 
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unbriddled-stevf f , care for none and indolgs in seruing their 
ounself in all possible uays at the cost of the neglect of 
rural deuel opfriant uork, 

Thirdly's the image both outer anci inner of these rural 
extension service have nagativcted deuaiopment of efforts 
and general ’self defeating' factors in rural areas. The 
B.Q.O. ShahebV with a bit of bureaucratic air and touch 
(only if you see him in action in a village) is not positige 
in engulfing the distance between the people and the Govern- 
ment existing even during the alien Govarnment. On the other 
hand, it enlarged the gulf and the distance. His image should 
have been cast as being one among the rural people and not 
being a "Bara Shaheb", "Chota Ghaheb", "Bara Babu" etc. They 
have not bean able to obtain people's willing participation 
and their involvement in development work. The image is thus 
"self-defeating" one for rural development. 

Fourthly, the power politics from above both the 
centre and the State uith all its group controversies have 
percolated at village level. And with the patronage of 
voting constituency, there grew a host of vested-interests 
and a band of contractors, go-betweens, pawns and the 
so-callsd politician's man always busy in swallowing 
all the development funds allotted for rural development 
works. Piles of papers and files of papers piled up# I'lost 
of the development works have not even touched the ground. 

The number of wells are such less than the actual number of 
irrigational projects. The backward and 'adivasi’ areas 
have bean a 'prize place' for such free-lance non-existant 
development works. The. poor ignorant non-vigilant adivasis 
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remained axploitsd. The up-rooting- of zamindari which cQulcl 
have been utilised for rural deyelopment works and its 
substitution by a small bureaucratic block deuelopment 
staff hsv/e proved fatal to the rural development. It has 
resulted in colossal waste of time, energy and money. The 
National Extension Service, rural development programme 
envisaged all round coordinated rural development through 
a team of Health, Engineering, f.gricultural , Animal 
Husbandry, Co-operative experts working together. And for 
this a B.D.C. who belonged to a non-gazetted rank, at the 
fag end of his service career journey with a little future 
service prospects could not be the head and guide the team. 

In so delivering the goods and making the rural development 
a reality, the B.D.O, will have to adopt a process of less 
loss of time, energy and money. Youngman at the advent of 
their service career with future prospects must be trained 
and placed in charge of these rural development work in 
persuance of the policy of democratic decentralisation. They 
alone can carry the team to deliver the goods. 

The new Democratic Decentralisation calls for (l) 
Introducing new tupe of thinking about preliminary action 
appropriate to the needs and stage of development; (2) 
Converting general aspirations regarding development into 
a realistic programme of action including goals, works 
targets, and date-lines based- on the character and -traditions 
of the people maintaining a tempo of accomplishment; (3) 
providing a strategy for development by isolating and 
emphasising the apparently strategic without getting lied 
up in irrelevancies and tr ivilal it ies , and by a dedica- 
tion thereto beyond the grip of the practice of the 
past; ( 4 ) Fostering the growth of permanent national 
institutions capable not only of introducing but also of 
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supporting changes and nsu seruicss brought about by 
development j and ancountering successfully deep-seated 
resistances to change^ (5) Shouing continuous and constant 
alertness in gsnerating innovations in policy and 
procedures, and assuming at least some of the responsibility 
for Carrying them on from the first formulation to final 
accomplishment? ( 6 ) Knowing the difference between action 
and inaction? that is, alternatives of action, their 
contemporary and long-range consequences and the effects 
of inaction and inertia of letting things, take their natural 
coursB-betueen when to stand fast and when to give ground? 

(7) Devi sing tools appropriate to cope with disorder which 
provides the raw material from which new order will emerge 
in matrix of human caliber, experience and cherished value? 
(s) Discovering the right perspective for looking at 
problems, grasping their unifying elements, and achieving 
correct dynamic formulations based on the awareness that, 
as public administration can adapt to new- demands for country 
development, by tne same time it can also read apt? (9) 
Striving for ways other than prscedant, which will enable 
the handling of a unique situation uniquely? and (10) 
Undartaking continuou-s rs-evaluation and re-apprisal of 
Democratic Decentralisation process. But the bulk of the 
problem-faced in the Democratic Decentralisation in Bihar 
can be brought under the following activitiesS- 

1 « Agriculture including Animal Husbandry and minor 

irrigation, 

2, Education including Social Education, games, sports 

and other recreations. 

3 , Cottage Industries, local arts and crafts, 

4 , Public Health including, sanitation. 

5 , Communications, 
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6, Electrification including supply of energy for 

Irrigation and for Small Scale Industry, 

7, Co-operatives, taxation, saving and rural banking. 

8, A Special Welfare Programme for Adivasis, back- 
ward classes, women youth and little children. 

Continuing activity on these clearly defined activities 
would give stability to ISemoGratic Decentralisation, i-eglsla- 
tion, though no doubt, useful in ensuring a certain amount of 
uniformity cannot initiate and guide a Democratic Decentra” 

1 is at ion as such. Persistent, prompt and positive 
education of the citizen and their leader in all aspects of 
such development particularly in social administration is 
essential if a decentralisation is to succeed. Institutional 
training for the officers at all levels as well as public 
servants working with them must be undertaken on a vast scale. 
This Can be done by the Indian Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration. Institutes and such other organisations for 
combined courses on common ground will be of great advantage 
in right orientation. The old red-tape and routine type of 
working does not match with Democratic Decentralisation, So long 
as the people do not become "development minded" and 
administrators do not change their emphasis, structural or 
procedural changes and facilities to performance and 
accomplishment, however for-reaching will not be effective. 

It is, therefore, necessary to trace, analyse and understand 
problems of Democratic Decentralisation by a comprehensive 
Integrated and inter-disciplinary approach. 

New Thrust in Democratic Decentralisation, therefore, 
should be for obtaining local people’s active participation 
who have hitherto been passing and disinterested or were 
even kept under the ignorant of on-spot developmental 
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plans and projects by a conspiracy of a group of rural 
parasites in collusion uith unscruplou.s staff to grab all 
fund that camo for rural local douelopment uorkSj uiz,, 
construction and repairs of- roads, culverts , bridges, walls, 
tube-uells etc. The local people must be involved and their 
involvement alone can help. There is need for creating a 
partnership between those uho are executors of development 
plans and those for whom these plans are executed, resulting 
in people's direct active participation and involvement. 
Democratic Decentralisation cannot succeed without effective 
public participation. 

From the discussions above, it is proved beyond any 
shadow of doubt that Democratic Decentralisation in India 
is facing challenges of creating new thrust-openness, 
subtlety, sensivity and intimacy in relationship, increasing 
organisational value and ethical conduct and organisational 
commitment to egaliterian relationship and distribution of 
power wholistic concern and higher valuation of the human 
potential for self-directed actualisation, developing 
collective capacity for effective team work and co-ordination, 
generating human motivation and involvement, facilitating 
human satisfaction and, in general, creating a culture of 
humanistic innovation and productivity. 

And above all, an attitude of productivity is also 
needed after re-orienting the State Administrative set-up 
in an officer-oriented system and biding good bye to the 
clerical Secretariate type of working with too much notings 
and comments at too many levels, resulting in red-type file 
work and unnecessary vexacious delays. It, therefore, simply 
implies that effective public participation and attitude of 
objectivity is a must for meeting the challenges of New Thrust 
in Democratic Decentralisation. 
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Neu Thrust in Ckemocratic Decentralisation 
should be for obtaining local people's active partici- 
pation uhich have hitherto bean almost negligible. In 
fact, democratic decentralisation in India is facing 
challenges of creating neu thrust— openness, subtlety, 
sensivity and intimacy in relationship, increasing 
organisational value and ethical conduct and organisa~ 
tional commitment to egalitarian relationship and 
distribution of power uholistic concern and higher 
valuation of the human potential for self-directed 
actualisation, developing collective capaci.ty for 
effective team uork and co-ordination, generating 
human motivation and involvemant, facilitating human 
satisfaction and, in general, creating a culture of 
humanistic innovation and productivity. 

And in this context, it is essential to 
have a peep into the historical origin of Democratic 
Decentralisation in modern India as well as the present 
state of affairs. 

Democratic Decentralisation existed in 
some form or other throughout the long history of 
Iridia. "Local Self Government is no exotic in India 
and throughout the ages some traces of it lingered in 
the villages. The British continued the tradition, but 
introduced new ideas and institutions. 
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When the Britishers conquerred the country, 
they established a centralised form of administration 
in their conquerred terr itories. ignor ing the indigenous 
political institutions of the country, TheCharter 
Act of 1833 had set up a most centralised system of 
administration in the country. But this uas not to 
go a long uayi By the end of the first half of the 
19th century the system had started cracking. The 
main causes which brought about changes in the adminis- 
tration and Government policy of the hast India Company 
were (i) the Revolt of 1857, (ii) the spread of English 
education and the rise of an educated middle class in 
India, (iii) the impact and influence of British 
liberalism, (iv) the establishment of political 
association throughout the country. 

The- Revolt of 1857 uas a turning point in 
the history of British India. Directly, it resulted 
in the end of the Company’s rule- and transfer of 
Indian empire to the British croun. Indirectly, it 
brought about many unprecedented and unthought of 
changes. Among the indirect results of the Revolt 
Uas the realization by the British government that 
introduction of some sort of decentralisation in 
Indian administration uas necessary. This brought home 
to them by the financial crisis in uhich the government 
of India found itself plunged during and after the 
suppression of the movement. 

In the days of the East India Company there 
hardly existed a. properly organised system of financial 
administration in India, The financial history of the 
East India Company uas one of the chronic deficit. The 
Revolt made the Company’s government more bankrupt.- 
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Its super sassion and the restoration of peace and order 
involved an additional £ 42,000,000 to public debt. The 
difficulties of the Government uerc aggravated ouidng to 
the constant and pestering demands of provincial govern- 
iT'ent ijor. ausc the provinces had no poUFjrs to raise taxes 
independently. 

In order to avert this financial crisis and 
save the Government from total bankruptcy ”na 
reforms uere mors urgent than the establishment of 
an efficient system of public accounts and of strict 
financial control. And consequently in 1860, Games 
Wilson, ths first F in ance flember of the Governor 
General’s Council under the croun, breught about certain 
financial reforms. In its anxiety to prevent extravagance 
it imposed rules of such stringency that all financial 
pouers uere concentrated in the Central . G overnment , 

The Central Government uas given extraordinary financial 
powers and made the only custodian of the entire revenues 
of the Indian Empire, ’'The whole of the revenues of the 
British India were treated as belonging to a single fund, 
expenditure from which could be authorised by the Governor 
General in Council", Provincial governments were denied 
any voice in sanctioning fresh changes. This produced 
a deadening afid stagnating effect in the financial system. 
Such Was the extant of financial control that "if it 
became necessary to spend £ 20 on a road between two 
local markets, to build a stable that had tumbled down, 
or to entertain a menial servant on wages of 10 a month, 
ths matter had to be formally reported for the orders 
of the Government of India, 
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Besides this the tantral Government uas 
empouered to make changes in the system of provincial 
administration which affected the interests of the ■ 
people and reduced the income derived by the Govern- 
ment, But this did not improve matters. On the 
contraryj these measures resulted in retarding the 
very aim of the reforms, to establish strong and 
efficient financial system. It led to central 
interference not only in financial but also in 
administrative details with uhich the local authorities 
uere alone competent to deal, ’’Under these circumstances” 
wrote Oohn Strachey ”the distribution of the public 
income- degenerated into something like a scramble in 
which the most violent had the advantage with very 
little attention to reason; and as no local growth 
of the income led to local means of improvement, the 
-irrterest in developing the- public revenue was also 
brought down to the lousst.. level . Thus the continuous 
defic-it aggravated by the Revolt expenditure existed 
t^ll 1870, The chronic deficit between 1B60-70 
necessitated adoption of a new policy which might 
lessen the expenditure of Central Government on some 
administrative departments, and serve as an efficient 
instrument of relief to the Imperial finances. In 
1-861, Samuel Laing, while curtailing the grant for 
roads, canals a-nd other useful works, addressed the 
provincial governments thus ’’Take what we are able 
to give you and for the residue take certain powers 
of local taxation and raise it yourself”. His idea 
Was that local taxation ’’would greatly foster the 
growth of municipal institutions”. 
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This st at ament ■ uias a clear departure from 
the preuious' policy of strict centralization of 
imperial f inan-oes , Again in 18.64, presenting his 
fi-nancial statements Charles Treuelyan stated "Local 
agency- and local sources uhich are as multifarious as 
they ■ are • of interest to, the whole of India’’^ This 
brought to the fore the distinction between Imperial 
functions and finances on the one hand and the local 
on the other. Two- years later in 1866, when the 
budget showed a deficit, !'1assey transferred to the 
Provincial Government's charges on education, police, 
jail and public works to be met from license tax, 
house tax, octroi and succession duty. He desired 
that the Provincial gouernmonts should determine their 
own expenditure so far as it concerned merely local 
subjects and that they should provide the "ways and 
means themselv/es". 

The policy was reiterated by Strachey. 
Speaking on the Income Tax Bill of 1869 , he said the 
permanent relief to the Central exchequer was possible 
only when it was recognised that Imperial resources 
should not be expended for purely local purposes. 

The institution of provincial appropriation went a 
long Way in developing municipal and local taxation, 
and as Prof. \ienkatarain;gaiya says, "the annunciation 
of the principles, that taxes like the license tax, 
the tobacco duty and the inheritance tax were better 
suited for administration by local bodies, gave 
additional impetus to this movement: and hastened 
the organisation of local and municipal machinery",; 



• As early as 1687 a municipal corporation ■ was 
formed at Madras to secure acquiesce in local taxation. 
In 1793 at the time of the renewal of the Charter- Act 
‘■'a new attempt to prnuide municipal organisation for 
the presidency touns'*, was made, T he -3 -.P .S, ■ uere- 
authorised to appoint scayangers, to repair the streets 
and to asstsss households for the payment of rates. But 
the first attempt to provide machinery more capable of 
directing civic affairs came in the 1840 ’s when the 
principle of election was introduced to a limited 
extent. By 1856 municipal administration in each 
presidency town uas entrusted to **a body corporate** 
of three salaried commissioners appointed by the 
Presidency Goyernment. Public control was almost 
entirely excluded, though in Bombay the 0,P,S, were 
permitted to elect tuo of the commissioners. These 
corporate bodies enjoyed large powers of assessing and 
collecring rates and undertaking works of conservancy 
and general improvement. Thus the idea and practice 
of local taxation existed, though a very limited scale 
even before the Revolt. , 

Aft er ■ t ho Revolt the financial exigencies 
compelled the Government of India to rely more and 
more on the efficacy of entrusting the Provincial 
governments with financial powers and responsibilities. 
And by 1870, it uas quite clear that centralization of 
financial powers was not the solution of the crisis, 
"The idea of local taxation as a means of relief to 
the Central Government”, says Prof, l/ankatarang aiya 
"reached its culmination in the Government of India 
Resolution of 1870 (popularly known as Mayo’s Decentra- 
lisation Scheme)", 
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□uring the tuslye years from 1853 to 1870 
ground was being prepared for the financial decentrali” 
sation or devolution as usll as administrative decentra- 
lisation. But the period uas net sltogather barren 
uith regacj to the development of local self gevernment 
in the country. And Cross observes “After the lau of 
1861 had paosGd to the statute books , Parliament 

left the fisld of Indian political 
development alone for thirty one years until in 1892 
another Indian Council Act marked a nsa step. In 
the meantimej howaverj the development of self govern- 
ment Was by no means at a standstill. The field of 
development mors shifted fromi the Imperial and provincial, 
where the first concession had been made touards 
admitting natives to take even a slight share in 
determination of tha affairs of India, to the larger 
municipalities and later to the rural areas. 

Between 'i860 to 1870 nurnerous municipalities 
and other local bodies were established in different 
towns of the country. In 1650 the local governments 
ware empowered to create municipalities in those towns 
where the inhabitants desired. In 1856 the magistrates 
were given the power to establish panchayats or 
committsss of at least five members to levy taxes -- 
cess from the local people for the purpose of defraying 
expendituro on polira. On the 14th Saptember 1864, 
Lawrence's Government issued a resolution in which it 
Was said, “The people of this country are perfectly 
capable of administering their own local affairs. 

The municipal, feeling is deeply rooted in them. Holding 
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institutions, and for the association of Natives and 
Europeans-to a great extent than : before in the 
management and administration of local affairs. This 
paragraph of the Resolution is very similar to the 
Resolution of Laurence in 1864 "in its tone, is more 
frank in its declaration of policy". The motive at 
the back of both the resolutions uas primarily a 
desire for administrative efficiency rather than a 
concession of self government. However, the policy 
of decentralisation that was being uorl<ed out between 
1860-70 found its full expression in flayo’s Resolution 
uhich made first systematic attempt to make Provincial 
governments responsible for the management of their 
own ' local finances. Certain departments of adminis- 
tration such as education, medical service and roads 
Were transferred to Provincial governments, and as 
local interest, supervision and care uare necessary 
for the successful management of the funds devoted to 
these subjects, it was desired by the G overncr— Gensral 
that the Provincial Governments and their subordinates 
should enlist the active assistance, or at all events 
the- sympathy of many classes, uho had hitherto taken 
little or no part in the work of social and material 
development. 

The Resolution of flayo gave a great 
impetus to the establishment of municipalities and 
corporate public bodies in the country. It proved a 
great success in some of the large municipalities 
where real power and responsibility had been transferred. 
According to a resolution of the Government of Bombay, 
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"the character and capacity of ths slactad members of 
Boixibay forporation and the tone of their discussion 
contrasted fauourably with those of the elected 
municipal bodies in the United Kingdom, In the Punjab 
also the uorking of municipal bodies proved a success. 
According to the Report on the administration of the 
Punjab and its dependencies for 1930-81'% No uhere in 
the Punjab had public improvement been carried on so 
vigorously or with such good effect as in town uhere 
the municipal system prevailed. But • in other parts of 
the country the local self-government based on the 
resolution of Tlayo proved a failure. The reason uias 
that in the municipalities, it uas only the members 
who shouad any interest . The general public was 
usually indifferent and most local governments made no 
efforts to foster enthusiasm. 

Despite the declared sentiments of msn such 
as Laurence and Mayo, no real effort uas made by those 
in immediate control of the administration to instil 
life into the organs of local self-government. 

[Municipal and local bodies uere regarded as parts of 
a machinery of devolution rather than agencies of self- 
government, They uere administrative expedients and 
not exp er irr: ent s in freedom. In fact, the municipal 
acts of the sixties and seventies of the last century 
uere intended to establish official control under the 
garb of alectionsc Many municipalities enjoyed consi- 
derable powers but these were exercised by the official 
rather than by members, "It is true", observes Cross, 
that with some feu exceptions the tone of the debates 


does not indicate any great eagerness to accord 
self~gaver nment as anything more than lip’ approval 
to the doctrine of the desirability of popular control 
and self-government. The Fiayo’s measures could give 
only a form to the scheme of financial decentralisa- 
tion and local self-government. It failed to give 
life to the frame. 

In 1877-79 the Government of Lord 
Lytton made a material alteration in the terms of 
the financial settlements concluded with Provincial 
Governments. While fiayo’s scheme of financial decen- 
tralisation had effected a large reform, it suffered 
from the defect that the services in which the 
Provinces were given a financial interest were 
relatively few, and that the Local Governments had 
no interest in developing the revenues raised through 
their agency. The responsibility in regard to other 
heads of expenditure, assigning to them the financial 
corcrol of services coniTScted with general adminis- 
tration, land revenue, excise, stamps, law and justice 
and, at the ^same time, gave them the revenues raised 
from law and justice, excise, stamps and the license 
tax. But the increase in revenue was to be shared 
with the Gov-rnment of India. The Local Governments 
wara, still, however, '■’Ot interested in the develop- 
ment of any revenues other than those covered by the 
assigned heads, which were far from sufficient to meet 
their liabilities. 
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■ The systsm of financial decentralisation 
inaugurated by fiayo attained its culmination under 
R ip on , Ripen u as 3 . f ine sp sc imen ofBritishl iberalism, 
uhich played a conspicuous part in the political 
and const itutionc-il develapixiBn b of Sritish India right 
from the transfer of the Indian Enpire to the Croun. 

The liberals and ' friends of India' group in the 
British Perliamant aluays pleaded that Indians should 
haue a share in the administration of their oun 
affairs. At the time of the transfer of power 
in 1858 John Brightj a liberal member of Parliament 
and a friend of India, made a significant speech in 
which he strsssad necessity of decentralization in 
the following w^ordsi ** I bBlisua a great improvement 
may be made and by gradual process that will dislocate 
nothing, dhat you Want’ is to decentralise your 
Government You will not make a single step 

towards ths imprcuement of India unless you give to 
each Presidency a government with moxG independent 
powers that aro now possessad'', 'Till the victory of 
Liberals in 1680, the British constitutional struggle 
continued with much intensity and vigour, and all the 
time during these years the Liberals advocated the 
policy of associating Indians with the task of 
administration and supported the stand of educated 
Indians for self-government. 

Long before Ripon, in India there had arisen 
a class of English educated Indians filled with noval 
hopes and aspirations. They regarded themselves as 
the vanguard of democratic progress in the country. 
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The impact of Usstern education and European ideas on 
Indian mind was groat. "Of all the influence”, urites 
Cross, ”at uork in dev/eloping self-government in India 
education is probably the most important". The English 
educated young men uere fitted D-:ly for government 
services but the Government could, by no means, absorb 
all the output of the Colleges and many educated men 
turned towards journalism for a livelihood or dragged 
on a discontented life. Naturally in many cases their 
disappointments engendered bitrerness which very 
often became focussed on the Government, Thus it was 
that a class came into being ready to criticise, to 
agitate, and to lead in any movement against the 
EInglish Raj. The knowledge of the British consti- 
tutional struggle and local self-government gave 
impetus to the demand by educated Indians for similar 
institutions for their country and led to their 
agitation for constitutional reforms. To achieve their 
pu:;:,..ose they formed political associations in all the 
Presidency towns and other important towns of the 
country. In Bengal, the British India Association and 
the Indian Association made demands for local self 
government and for the association of Indians in the 
work of administration. Similar demands were made in 
fladras by the Madras Native Association and in Bombay 
by the Bombay Assoc iat ioci , the Bombay Presidency 
Association and the Sarvajanik Sabha. The Indian 
demands were supported in England by the British 
India Society and the East Indian Association, 
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The spread of English education gav/e birth 
to vernacular press, in India, uhich popularised the 
cause of local self-government in India. By the 
seventies of the last century the Vernacular Press had 
started expressing Indian opinion on matters of 
government and politics. They uere not liked by 
the rulers of India who argued that the Press did not 
represent Indian opinion. None the less the English 
rulers were perturbed and there uas an uneasiness 
even in England, 

Thus the arrival of Ripon as Viceroy on the 
crest of the uiaue of Gladstone’s midolithian victory 
of 1880 uas of far-reaching significance in shaping 
the aspirations of the neu class of , Indians uho were 
politically conscious, Ripon rightly realised that 
unless some outlet uas provided for the political 
ambitions, this neu class uould become the bitterest 
opponent of the British Government in India. Convinced 
on the benefits that could be derived from the 
association of the intelligent Indians with the 
administration of the country, he ’’uanted to give a 
base to the British rule in India on political grounds". 
In a letter to Bright dated the 9th :3uly, 1882, he 
expressed his intention of sBlf-government in India in 
the following words, "a fresh development in entended 
freedom and cautious confidence uas required". In 
order to make the Councils effective, he suggested to 
Harrington in 1881 that the elected members of the 
municipalities should elect members to the Legislative 
Councils, 
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But unfortunately Ripon’s proposal uas not 
supported by any one ex-cept Barring « l^laine, Aitchison 
and Lyall thought the introduction of an independent 
element risky and of doubtful aduantage. Houeuer, 

Ripon uas not disheartened by his failure here. Now 
he turned his attanticn touards infusing fresh life 
in the local bodiss. -The Famine Commission Report of 
1B80 had urged the extension of local self-government 
as a means of facilitating the relief of local redress, 
and Ripon’s extensive tours in the Punjab had 
convinced him of the advantages of extending the local 
self-government. The expenses of the Afghan embrooglio, 
the- famine in the North Western Provinces, the question 
of renewal of. contracts and anxiety to the government. 

In short, exigencies of administration and financial 
crisis led Ripon his plan of decentralization so as 
to include tha rural districts. 

In Nay 1882 came one of tha most famous 
documents on local self-government in India in the 
form of a resolution in uhich Ripon observed that ”he 
Was advocating the extension of local self-government, 
not primarily uith a vieu to improving the administra- 
tion but as an instrument of political and popular 
education”. This was most judicious and uell-thought 
resolution. It satisfied to some extent the intelli- 
gent class of public spirited men. 

The Resolution gave a large latitude to the 
local governments. The maximum area to be placed under 
a local board uas subdivision or a taluka. The local 
governments were empouered to. settle the relation 
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betuean municipal and local bodies. In the urban and 
rural local bodies only one-third official members u ere 
allouad, I.t: uas decided to establish elective system 
in the local bodiesj if circumstances permitted. The 
uovernmerit uas authorised to revise the Acts of the 
local bapies, so that some control could be maintained 
on tfem. Dut local boards uere given control over- all 
rates and cesses levied u it h in their jurisdiction and 
freedom to initiate construction of local works. Thus 
the hssalution of Ripon vested considerable responsi- 
bility to the units of local government. It uas a 
laudable measure which marked the real beginnings of 
democratic decentralisation in India, (l) 

Darnocrctic Decentralisation at the outset 
simply implied 'Community Development Programme’, 
particularly in rural areas. In fact, community 
dGvelopiTient is a oeople ' s programme with government Vs 
participations. For it is aided salf-heip method 
aiming at creation of a permanent process for the 
socio-economic transformation of the entire village- 
life| ’aided’, because it is implanted growth 
process(2), as is implicit in the very concept of 


(1) Warayan, Dp, U.A,, Origin of Democratic Decentrali- 
sation in flodern India (1358-83)* The Oournal of 

the Administrative Sciences, Vol.UIII, No, 2, pages 18-30# 

( 2 ) Growth may be either ’self-induced' as in earlier 
advanced democracies which depended almost 
exclusively on private initiative, or, 'implanted' 
as is true to late-starting under-developed 
countries, wherein national responsible 
governments take direct initiative for promoting 
qrowth conditions in earlier stages of transition 
from stagnation. The latter, has been termed by 
grouth-thsorists as ’development'. For a detailed 
discussion of this difference between ’self- 
induced growth* and ’government implanted development* 
reference may be had particularly to Alfred Bonne’s 
’’Studies in Economic Development , Derusalem, 1957, 
and to "Approaches to Economic Development", New York, 
1955* 
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com~iun ity deualopment ; and sslf-help, because it is 
ultimately tf a uillages and their organized and 
representat iu8 institutions which haue to frame and 
execute plans in- the interest of the- local population. 
Thera are tuo participants in this programme? and 
this has to us emphasised again and again. 3ust as 
the officials alcns na'oe not been, and will not be, 
able to attain the goals of community development , so 
also the village people by themselves uill not be able 
tc succeed. It is a joint venture. It would be un- 
thinkable, for instance, to assume that such pressing 
local and national problems as food-production, 
employment augmentation, rural industrial diversifi- 
cation and family planning etc. can be solved by 
either the people or the government working indepen- 
dently of one another. Such problems can be solved only 
when the people provide the leadership, and are 
sufficiently organized within their institutions 
to take advantage of the technical guidance which 
can be systematically t-rovioed only through G Qvernment,C3) 


( 3 ) Government's assistance in various forms is a 

necessary part of rural and agricultural progress, 
even in advanced countries. An idea of it can be 
hac by pointing out to the fact that government's 
expend! 'ure on agricultural research, education and 
advisory services alone per male worker in 
agr icultur u stood at |3S in Netherlands, $29 in 
the U.K., $25 in Norway, $24 in Sueden, $15 in 
Switzerland, $14 in West Germany, $12 in Austria, 
$10 in Denmark-land, $5 in France, The correspond- 
ing figures for India would work out at only 
less than 3.5 per year (in C.D, State I blocks). 

No reliable statistics of non-governmental 
expenditure in this respect are available. But* 



The programme, nO doubt, implies community action, but 
it has- to receive a constant sustenance from official 
assistanc-e. There are reasons for it. Since the rural 
communities have for long been victims of economic 
stagnation and social isolation, the importance of 
government's initiatory ■ role in inducing them into self- 
help improvement activities is only too obvious, Uhat, 
houGver, needs special stress is that this assistance 
has to be continuous even when the responsible local 
institutions get going. This is essential chiefly 
because these institutions have to run as active 
agencies in modern progressive set-up of the nation. 

This requires that all progress - technique, relevant 
to their local problems are brought within their reach. 
This can be done only by government which alone can- have 
the required resources and organization, large and wide 
enough for the- purpose. Hence the government ' s 
assistance in the community development programme^ is 
both initiatory as well as compensatory. 

But while extending aid, it has to be 
constantly borne in mind that this is only compen- 
satory and never primary. The village leaders and 


generally speaking, it is substantial in advanced 
countries. The figure for Denmark is estimated to 
be just about the same as that for governmental 
expenditure in this field. That on both accounts 
governmental as well as non-governmental, 
investment in rural and agricultural efforts is 
far too low in India is beyond dispute. Yet, 
we find fault, with our programme in terms of 
comparative efficiency attained by these 
countries. Ue hesitate to invest, but fret too 
much for fruit, holding for all sweet without 
adding enough sugar* 
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institutions should bo made- to feel that they them- 
selves are the builders of their surroundings. The 
aid, advice and supervision have to be almost 
invisible, although quite adequate. True that ’*the 
community development programme was sponsored by the 
Government and it is still largely administered by 
the officials. But the accepted objective is to make 
it a people’s movement, uith the village taking over 
the responsibility for framing and executing plans 
for local development”. It is essentially in this 
sense that community development programme is known 
as the people's programme. 

Operational -Stages? 

But of ten-times it is referred to as the 
Government’s programme uith people’s participation. 

It could be so said only during the initial stages 
when it had to be first introduced. In view of the 
static conditions of the village., of the defeatist 
attitude of the rural duellers, and of resourcelessness 
of the peasantry, no other way was left open. This was 
the first operational stage of the programme which may 
be said to extend up to the end of the Five Year Plans, 
It Was for this reason perhaps that both in the first 
as well as in the Second Plan, it was stated that the 
agency for executing the community development method 
in the rural extension service by which the Planning 
Commission meant the government officials’ team both 
general and technical associated with the programme. 

The beginnings of the second stage were made 
in 1959, when the Balwantrai flehta Committee advocated 
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vigorously for statutory. establishment of horizon- 
tally autonomous and vertically integrated village- 
institutionss representative in composition, invested 
with powers and r-esponsibilities: and equipped with 
adequate financial resources to plan for and execute 

development schemes bearing intimately on local 
people and their progress. Together with this 

advocacy, the Cc^frittBS also laid down the broad 
framework of these institutions with regard to their 
(i) composition, (ii) powers, (iii) functions and (iv) 
resources, as uell as ■ to t heir inter-relationship*, 
pleading for ’democratieation’ in the case of (i) 

and decentralisation in those of the (ii), (lii) and 

(iy). The so-called ’ Democrat ic Decentr al isat ion ’ 
scheme was by and large accepted. 


And this brought about a whole transforma- 
tion in the administrative aspect of the programme. 
The- erstwhile dictotomy made between the official 
and the people's wing of the administrative agency 
was abolished. The responsibilities both for 
'deliberation' and 'execution' were sought to be 
invested with the representative people's organisa- 
tion. The concept of democratic decentralisation 
“comprehends both the democratic institutions 
and the extension services", and the later, although 
functioning as part of the general national adminis- 
tration, are put at the disposal of, or are subser- 
vient to, the local leaders and their institutions. 

Democratic Decentralisation is now, employing the 

Planning Commission's terminology, the 'agency 
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to implement the community development method, (4) 

Obviously, the first thing to do nou uas 
framing the concerted legislation indicating the broad 
policy and framework for working of this agency. All 
States have completed enactments. Since legislations 
almost in all States follow very closely the patterns 
and policies laid down by. the Mehta Committee, 
acquintance with the land-mark’' deliberations of this 
Committee is an assumption of this rather factual 
review . 

COMMON FEATURES; 

General Structure; 

In all the States’ legislations on democratic 
decentralisation, the general structure includes the 
statutory establishment of three bodies i.e, Panchayat 
at. the village level, Panchayat Samiti at the Block 
level and Zila Parishad at the district level, although 
there are some variations regarding their names; for 
example, Panchayats are known as Gram Panchayat in 
Rajasthan and Gram Panchayat in Assam, Panchayat 
Union Council in Madras, Chetra Samiti in Uttar 
Pradesh and Taluka Development, Board in Mysore; and 
Zila Parishads are called Mohakamma Parishad in 
Assam, and District Development Council in Madras and 
Mysore, 

With regard to the general function .to be. ’ 


(4) To clear from the very name of S.K.Dey’s Book 
namely ’Community Development through 
Panchayat! Raj’ instead of earlier Planning,, 
Commission attitude of C.D, through Rural 
Extension Service, 
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parforrp.ad by these bodies^ the general picture is 
that’ in most cases -Zila PErishads have suparuisory and 
co-ordinating uorky and Panchayat Samitis and Panchayats 
are given the main executive functions. But here, too, 
sons differences exist | for example, in Assam the tuo 
higher units namely ('’'^ohakamina Parishad and Anchalic 
Panchayat hcVQ rsainly advisor v, supervisory and 
co-ordinating pouers uhile the exscutiu-e pouers rest 
uith tfiC village Panchayats. In Rajasthan, Andhra 
Pradash, f’^adraS; Orissa and P'iysore, the Block/Taluka 
bodies have been assigned executive responsibilities 
in addition to advisory and supervisory functions. 
Amongst the States, Maharashtra is the first and so 
far the only State wherein Zila Parishads have been 
given very wide executive pouers with Panchayat 
Samitis and Panchayats respactively at the Block and 
village levels as their main executive arms. 

Composition t 

(i) Willaoe Level Panchayats : Practically 

everywhere Panchayats are to be constituted through 
direct elections by secret ballots. The members’ 
number is generally fixed according to the population 
of the area covered, subject to miraimum and maximum 
limits specified under the Acts. A special provision 
has been made in some States for co-option of 
additional panchss with a view to getting representa- 
tion for weaker and backward sections like women and 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, In a few Acts 
there is also provision for nomination to the Panchayat 
of the Prantiya Raksha Cal and in Uttar Pradesh, of 
a certain number of officials as in Punjab, and of a 
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Chairman of a Co-oparstiue Society existing in the 
Panchayat Circle as in Madhya Pradesh. The Sarpanch 
or the Chairman is elected in general indirectly, 
although he is also elected directly in some States 
as Rajasthan, Assam and Uttar Pradesh. 

(ii) Panchayat Samitis ; In general there 

are three types of members constituting a Panchayat 
Samiti at the Block level, namely those slacted, 
those co-opted and the associate members. In 
Rajasthan, Panchayat Samitis consists of Sarpanches 
of all the village Panchayats of the Block, In 
addition there is provision for co-option of tuo 
Uiomen members and one member each from the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes,- one Kirshi Nipun, 
one person representing the Co-operative Society 
and two persons of experience in administration and 
rural upliftment and public life. In Mysore State, 
the Taluka Development Boards are constituted by 
direct elections, and ro representation is provided 
co-operatives on the Board, In Madras, however, 
Panchayat Union Council members are -elected indirectly 
from every village and toun Panchayat, In Assam, 
me'rbers of the Anchalic Panchayat are elected 
directly by each Gram Sabha. Here, there is also 
provision for co-option of members from the 
minorities group, and eIec;tion of one representative 
by the Chairman of Co-operatives within the Anchalic 
Panchayat, In many States members of the State 
Legislative Assembly whose constituencies lie in the 
Block are associate members. In Maharashtra the ; 
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the Panchayat Samiti is composed of (a) sleeted and 
co-opted councillors. from the area of the Block 
(b) Chairman of a Co-operatiue Society conducting 
purchase and sale of agricultural commoditiaa, (c) 
Chairman of a Co-operatiue Society conducting other 

agricultural business (d) one membsr each from 
Schedulad Castes or Scheduled Tribes and e woman to 
be co-opted by the Samiti and (e) Sarpanchas not 
exceeding two from euery electoral diuision of the 
Parishad elected by members of the Village Panchayats, 
The^Chairman and the Deputy Chairman of euery Panchayat 
Samiti are to be elected by the elected members of 
t he Samiti, 


iiii; lij^^,ishad: : Zila Parish in majority 

of States are composed of ex-officio, co-opted and 
associate members. They consist of the Pradhans or 
Chairman of Panchayat Samit is in the district. The 
co-opted m.ambers come from the minority group, and 
the members of both the Houses of Parliament and State 
Assembly elected from the const ituencias included 
wholly or partially in the district the associate 
members, f'laharashtra is the first and the only State 
so far Where Zilg Parishads, hauing 40 to 60 members, 
are composed through direct election. In addition 
to these directly elected members, the Zila Parishad 
in ('"lahar asht r a will also include the Chairmen of all 
the Panchayat Samitis, the Chairmen of the fiv/e 
Federal Co-operatiue Societies as ex-offico and 
associated councillors respectiuely , As in others, 
so in (Maharashtra as well as in Bihar, the President 
and the Vice-President of Zila Parishad will be 
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Chairmen of a Cc-oparstive Society existing in the 
Panchayat Circle as in P'ladhya Pradesh. The Sarpanch 
or the Chairman is elected in general indirectly, 
although he is also elected directly in some States 
as Rajasthan, Assam and Uttar Pradesh. 

(ii) Pan e h ayat.. ,S am_^i^i_s s In general there 

are three types of irtambBrs constituting a Panchayat 
Samiti at the Block level, namely those slocted, 
those co—opted and the associ at e membs r s « In 
Rajasthan, Panchayat Samitis consists of Sarpanches 
of all the village Panchayats of the Block. In 
addition there is provision for co-option of two 
uomen members and one member each from the Schedulei-i 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, one Kirshi Mipun, 
one person representing the Co-operative Society 

and tuo persons of experience in administration and 
rural upliftment and public life. In flysore State, 
the Taluka Development Boards are constituted by 
di- ct elections, and n representation is provided 
c 0 — uper at iv es on the Board. In I'^adras, however, 
Panchayat Union Council members are elected indirectly 
from every village and town Panchayat. In Assam, 
me- bers of the Anchali^' Panchayat are elected 
directly by oach Gram Sabha. Here, there is also 
provision for co-option of members from the 
minorities group, rind 04.er,tian of one representative 
by the Chairman of Co-operatives within the Anchalic 
Panchayat. In many States members of the State 
Legislative Assembly whoso constituencies lie in the 
Block are associate members. In l^aharashtra the 
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the Panchayat Samiti is composad of (a) elected and 
co-opted councillors fronv the area of the Block 
(b) Chairman of a Co-operative Society conducting 
purchase and sale of agricultural commodities, (c) 
Chairman of a Co-operative Society conducting other 
agricultural business (d) one member each from 
Scheduled Castes or Scheduled Tribes and e uoman to 
be co-opted by the Samiti and (e) Sarpanches not 
exceeding tuo from every electoral division of the 
Parishad elected by members of the Village Panchayats, 
The Chairman and the Deputy Chairman of every Panchayat 
Samiti are to be elected by the elected members of 
the Samiti. 

(iii) Zila Parishad : Zila Parishads in majority 

of States are composed of sx-officio, co-opted and 
associate members. They consist of the Pradhans or 
Chairmen of Panchayat Samitis in the district. The 
co-opted members come from the minority group, and 
the members of both the Houses of Parliament and State 
Assembly elected from the constituencies included 
uholly or partially in the district are the associate 
members, Maharashtra is the first and the only State 
so far where Zila Parishads, having 40 to 60 members, 
are composed through direct election. In addition 
to these directly elected members, the Zila Parishad 
in Maharashtra will also include the Chairmen of all 
the Panchayat Samitis, the Chairman of the five 
Federal Co-operative Societies as ex-offico and 
associated councillors respectively. As in others, 
so in Maharashtra as well as in Bihar, the President 
and the Vice-President of Zila Parishad will be 



elected by its oun members excluding of course the 
associate members uh a generally haue the right to 
attend meetings but not to vote. 

Funct ions ? , . 

(i) Panchavats s Panchayat s existed in most 
States even ■ earlier . L-ater j they uere re-organised. 

Uith the re-organisation the Uillage Panchayats have 
been given mainly civic, judicial and developmental 
functions. In some States as l^ysere, Utt ar Pradesh , . 
Madhya Pradesh and Orissa their functions are classi- 
filed into two categories| namely obligatory and 
discretionary. In Mysore the Obligatory functions 
include construction, and maintenance of village roads, 
rural water supply, and sanitation etc.; uhereas 
discretionary functions include establishment of grain 
godouns, co-operative development, collection and 
maintenance of important statistics etc. In Rajasthan, 
Assam and some others, the Panchayats are also asked to 
act as agencies for implementation of agrarian reforms. 
In Bihar some Panchayats have also taken up the manage- 
ment of forests and revenue collection in their areas. 

In Bihar and Assam, tillage Panchayats may also organise 

a Village Volunteer Force, 

(ii) Panchavst Samitis s At the Block level, 

the functions of these Samitis as in Rajasthan, Andhra 
Pradesh and Bihar include a wide range of activities, 
some of which are execution of developmental programmes, 
promotion of agriculture, minor irrigation and co- 
operatives, administrat io,n pf the Block, approval and 
Sanctions' of Panchayat budgets and co-ordination of, 
and supervision over, the activities of Panchayats. 
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In I'lysarej tna oiock isuel- body nannely the Taluka Board 
has been allcttaci obligatory rand discretionary Tunctions, 
One 0 F the m ain obi ig at or y f unct ions o r a T al uk a Bo ar d 


is to supervise and control the activities -'elating to 
Block arJministrat ion . The diocret lor- gr y functions 
include j anonc; others , agr icultuxel du ..'oicjprn&nt j 


p r Q n o t i 0 n o f local arts 
a f t e 0 h n i c 3 1 ' a 3 a i st a n c e 


and ■ indListr ios and nrouision 
to the Pane hay at s and super- 


vision over them. A Taluka Board in fiysors is also 
authorised to supolement development uark undertaken 
by .3 Village Panchayat by taking up schfames uhich are 
beyond tha capacity of Panchayats. In idadraS; all 
activities relating to agricultural development, animal 
husbandry and village industry are tne axclusiva concern 
of the Block level body called the Panchayat union 
Council. The Anchalie Panchayats in Assam are to 


execute all development schemes including those 
concerning more than one- Cra.-rr Panchayat and also 
expected to utilise the agency of the Gaenc The 


Anc’r-u. lo r- snchayo.ts arc; also autrior^sad 
and approve the Budget of the Caor Panch 
Similarly, the Panchayat SaTiitis in i’'iaha 
reasonable provision within the Block wi 
all or any of tlie subjects enumerated ici 


to rbPdtinise 
ay at ^ 

rashtra make 
th rsaoeot of 
the second 


schedule of the Act which cover agriculture, cc-aperation 


and anima.l husbandry etc. Besides preparing an overall 
plan cf -works and development scherres to be undertaken 
in the Block for enabling the Zila Pnriehad to prepare 
its de\uslo 3 r;Cnt plans, the Panchayat B.amiti in 
r'laharashtr a is required to preparr a plan of works on 
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devslapinent schemes to oe undertaken from Block grants. 

It is not on.! V empouored to sanction, execute, super- 
vise or a dm in is ter any works from Block grants incur- 
ring the necessary expense and is also to execute, 
maintain, supervise and administer the works and 
development chemes in its areas on behalf of the 
Zila Par ishad. :It r; y bo again repeated that , as 
unique from ether state, the main executive bodies 
in flaharashtra aro the Zila Parishads and the Panchayat 
Samitis are their chief executive arms, 

(ill) Zila Parishad i In majority of the 

States, the Zila Parishads have been given nainly 
supervisory and co-ordinating functions. Their 
functions thus include, among others, scrutiny of the 
budget of Panchayat Samitis, distribution amongst the 
Samitis of the ad— hoc amounts allotted to the district 
by the State Government, co-ordination and consolida- 
tion of the work of the village Panchayats and the 
Panchayat Samitis, and advising the State Government 
on all matters concerning the activities of the village 
Panchayats a'd the Samitis in their jurisdiction. Hence 
the Zila Parishads are the main executive bodies in 
Maharashtra their functioning include both executive 
functions as well as co-ordination and supervision. 

The Zila Parishads in Maharashtra are required to make 
reasonable provision and execute or maintain works, 
all developmental schemes as permissible within the 
district funds at their disposal. These include all or 
any of the subjects such as agriculture, animal 
husbandry, social welfare, economic development 


i:x) 
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specie-lly of backward classes, educatian, public health, 
buildings, communication, irrigation, industries and 
cottage industries, co-operation, coirimunity develop- 
ment,' social education and, other miscellaneous items 
snur’arstod in the first schedule of the Act known as 
Oistij,ot list* With a view to promoting development 
jf 'v,'..-- s.istrict by maximum utilisation of local respurces 
the Zila Parishad has to prepare annual and long-term 
plan with due regard to the plans prepared by the 
Panchayat Samitis. 

esourcesS 

(i) Panchavats s The financial respurces of 

the Panchayats consist broadly of taxes, fees, fines, 
loans grants and contr ibutions. In flysore, Panchayats 
can also float loans with the permission of the State 
Government. In most States, the single largest source 
of income of the Panchayats comes from taxation. The 
taxes generally levied are property tax, cess on land 
revenue or rent of land, taxes on trades, profession 
and callings, taxes on vehicles, and taxes on the sale 
of goods etc. Revenue from village common lands, and 
tax on the registration of birth and marriages are also 
the sources of revenue of the Panchayats. The legislation 
in different States also give pouer to the Panchayats of 
levying any tax which the Government itself is in pouer 
to levy. But the pouer can be exsrqised only after ths 
Sanction of the State Government. A very important and 
new source of income introduced in Assam, Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, r'ladhya Pradesh, Orissa and Rajasthan is the levy 
of labour tax. A parson who does not want to pay this tax 
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in terms of the manual labour has to contribute cash 
not excaedinQ of course doubre the value of the manual 
labour. In Bihar and Orissa it is binoing on the- 
Panchayats to levy this tax, the minimum contribution 
being four days in a year in Assam. ( b) With regard 
to grants, some State G ouernment s have earmarked' 
a portion of the ian'U t uvenue collected by them for 
allotment to the Panchayats. For example, Assam has 
earmarked 15% of the land revenue, and the entire 
local rate for the benefit of Panchayats. The 
flysore Government has made a provision tc contribute 
to the Panchayat funds 30% of the land revenue 
collected from its area, and another 5% for distri^ 
bution among the Panchayats to be spent on such 
purposes as the Government may desire or direct. 

(ii) Panchayat Sam it is ? The main source of 

revenue of Panchayat Samitis include the annual ad-hoc 
grants from the Government as in Bihar. Panchayat 
Samitis or corresponding bod ies in Assam, fiy sore and 
Bihar can also raise loans in the market with the 
prior approval of the State Government. In Bihar, a 
Panchayat Samiti while floating loans has to take 


( 5 ) This tax in kind i.e. in shape of labour is very 
popular in Furopcan countries, where it has been 
introduced to effect such improvement projects as 
are difficult to complete through voluntary 
contributions. Uhile appreciating the levy of 
labour-tax by local bodies, the U,H, Evaluation 
(Mission (op.cit., p.44) suggest that its acceptance 
would be facilitated if it were to be imposed 
in terms of specific operations (roads, 
irrigation canals and drainage etc.) rather than 
in terms of days par year* 
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prior approual not only from the State Gouernnant but 
also from Zila Parish ac! ', T ho Samitis are practically 
in all States entitled to ai share in land rei/enue at 
the ratss stipulated in relation to the siics of the 
population of the Block* In addition to the revenue 
resources, the Samitis can also impose taxes like 
entertainment tax, profession and t/stablishment tax, 
cess or land revenue, education cess and certain fees' 
to augment their resources. In Madras, each Panchayat 
Union Council has tuc funds known as the general fund 
and the education fund, Tho Panchayat Union Council 
receives a part of the local cess, land revsnue, 
education grant, roads grant and a proportionate share 
of the entertainment tax. It also has got the power 
to levy a surcharge on local cess, and get a matching 
grant of equal amount. The other sources of revenue 
are taxes levied in connection with the festivals, fees 
on licenses issued, and levies on sale proceeds of 
mevabie and immovable properties, and incomes from 
management; of ferries and fisheries etc, 

i he Taluks Uoard in Mysore gets the entire §5^^^ 
of local and water cesses, and a grant from land rep^eg- 
at the rate of 2 C% of the total land revenue coli^tamp 
in the Talukas; it can also impose an additional ^imals 
duty on the transfer of property, and 3 tax on s’ 
brought for sale in the markets. In Assam, th^pt 
Anchalic Panchayat gets a share in the net reci^he 
of land revenue realised in the Block areas to- ahopg 
extent of not less than 10^, It may also levy'or two 
others, a tax on cultivable land lying fallow d bigha. ' 
years at the maximum rate , of 2.5 np per stands' 


A. ^ 





(iii) Zilg Parishad : The impottant reuanue 

resources of the Zila Parishad in most States include 
the grants from the St ats Goyernmant;, donations and 
contributions from the Samitie or from the public. 

In most St stes the Z iia Par ish ads are n at authorised 
to impose any sort of tax, fee or cess o But- in Andhra 
Pradesh they have the pouier to levy tax and fees. 
Another sourca cf revenue is the income from tranage- 
ment of endcunments and Trusts, In Bihar, the Zila 
Parishads can also float loans with the permission 
of the State Government to increase their resources. 

Since Zila Parishads have an unique 
position in f’^aharasht ra, their financial resources 
need special ccnsidor at ion . In each diotrict, there 
will be a local fund called the District fund uhich 
will be made up of, among others, (i) the balance 
in the local f-jnd constituted under ti'ie relevant 
District Board Act, (ii) the net proceeds of any of 
the taxes or cesses payable in the district under the 
relevant District Board Act, (iii) proceeds of 
cesses authorised in the district such as tha cess 
of 20 naye paise per rupee of land revenue , uatsr 
rate cess of 19 naye paise per rupee, and land revenue 
cess levies of Uidarbha and Hyderabad area, (iv) 
balance of tha amount of the tax on professions, 
trades, callings etc. after excluding amount assigned 
in Pancnayats, (v) rents and profits accruing from 
property vested in the Zila Parishad, (vi) proceeds 
of all tails and leases of tolls on roads and bridges 
vested in the Zila Parishad and levied in the district 
(vii)^„ all sums repeiusd-by the Zila Parishads for 
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the execution of, or from taxation under the Act, 

(uiii) all grants, loans, assignments and contributions 
made by the State Government, and (ix) all grants, 
loans and contributions meant for Panchayat 3amitis, 
institutions or persons and to be paid through^the 
Zila P arishad by the ■ G oyernment . Under general ^or 
special orders from the State Gouernmant, tho Zila 
Parishad may be requirodto impose taxes or fees, such 
as a tax on persons carryiho on any profession, trade, 
calling or employment uithin the district limits, 
general cater tax, tax on public entertainments and 
amusements, pilgrim tax, special tax on lands and 
buildings and a lioonso fae on brokers, eommiasron 

agent s etc. 

Besides the sources of revenue mentioned 

above, the Zila Parishad is entitled to financial 

assistance from the State Government. Every year, a 
grant equivalent to 70 per cent of the ordinary lanu 
revenue, including non-agr icultural assessment realise 
durinc the previous revenue year from the lands uithin 
the jurisdiction of the respective Zila Parishad is to 
be made available to it by the State Government. Uhere 
this grant is found to be loss than Rs . 2.00 per capita 
of the distriet’s population, the Zila Parishad is 
entitled to an equalisation grant to make up the^ 
shortfall, for meeting the expenditure on certain 
specific works and- development schemes assigned to the 
Zila Parishads, they may be provided, in every year, ^ 
by the State Government, with purposive grant amounting 
to not less than 75 per cent, of the expenditure. 
Similarly, an annual establishment- cost of District 
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Technical Service (Class III), District Services 
(Classes III & IV ) will also be provided to the Zila 
Parishads by the State Government. Furthermore, 
during the first five financial years after the 
commencement of the Act, the State Government 
provided to a Zila Parishad a doficit adjustment grant, 
( uhich uill be pr ogr ossively reduced during the next 
ten years after which it will not be payable ), uhoro 
it finds it is necessary to do so for executing and 
maintaining certain works or development schemos at 
the roquisibe level of efficioncy. In addition, 
provision has also boon made for making available a 
local coss matching grant, incentive grants and grants 
for plan schomes, A Land Revenue Recruitment Fund 
has been constituted for meeting the doficit in the 


land revenue grant, made available to any Zila 
Parishad, 



GENERAL WORKING PATTERN 


(i) Officials and the Executive ^ A very important 

feature of democratic decentralisation legislation in 
most of the States is that the offici.als associated with 
rural development work have to work under the local 
leaders and their institutions. The Chief Executive 
Officers along with their team of extension experts 
hove to work under the orders of the Zila Parishad or 
the Pancheyat Samitis, as the case may be. In most 
States, the B.D.O. is the Executive Officer of Block 
level and a Government official of the Additional 
Collector's rank as the Chief Executive Officer of 
the Zila Parishad, In Bihar, the State Government 
appointed an official of Deputy Collector’s rank 
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rank as the District Deyalapment Officer uha is the 
Secretary and the Chief Executive Officer of the Zila 
Parishad, In l^ahar asht ra, the Chief Executive Officer 
appointed by the State Government is the- ex-officio 
Secretary of the Zila Parishad, 

(ii) Functional Comriiitt ees i In practically every 

State, there is a provision that Panchayat Samitis and 
the Zila Parishad is ucrking through different function- 
al committees which is able to give time and care to 
the Various important activities relating to the affair 
of the respective bodies. In some States there is a 
provision for functional sub- committee .even at the 
village Panchayat laval. The- arrangement seems to fae 
most elaborate in the State -of Maharashtra an d Bihar, 

In Maharashtra, the Zila Parishad function generally 
through Standing Committee and six subjects committees, 
one each for finance, works, agrieulture, co-cperatives, 
education and health. The Standing Committees consist 
of the President, Chairman of the Sub-Committees, seven 
Councillors elected by the Zila Parishad. The Deputy 
Chief Executive Officer is ex-officio Secretary of the 
Standing Committee, The other subjects committee is 
composed of seven Ccuncillors elected by Zila Parishad 
and two other co-opted members. The head of the 
concerned department at the district level is the 
ex-officio secretary of the concerned subjects committee. 
In Bihar also there is provision for standing committees 
required to look after the day-to-day affair of the 
respective bodies. Both the Panchayat Samitis and 
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Zx.la Parishad have Standing CommitteGS. (6) ' 

IntarBst in Democratic Decentralisation 
arises primarily out of procossas of modernisation 
which ars going on today throughout tho world. It 
deals with administrative problems which arise as 
Governments seek to promote thr'^ugh decentralisation 
r.gr icultural 5 industrial, educational, and medical 
progress, and also to the reform of Government organi- 
sations and bureaucratic procedures which necessarily 
accompany these processes to grass root level. The more 
politically devolopod a polity, the more capable it is 
of using administrative roforms to promote democratic 
decentralisation, but the weaker a polity, the less 
able it is to absorbed tho expansion of bureaucratic 
organisation without being pushed, thereby, towards 
political decay or retrogression. 

And in this context of a weaker polity, all 
our efforts since Independence for democratic decentra- 
lisation in the State of Bihar, visibly stands defeated 
or one may call it as being ''sGlf-defoated", None in 
particular can be blamed. It, however, cannot be said 
that we have not done cur efforts. All that was possible. 
Was done. The importance of the democratic decentralisa- 
tj.on and particularly for the rural base was well 
realised as 92 % of the State’s copulation live in rural 
arors. An into^grrtt'd nporoach to planned development 
began with the establishment of the Planning Commission 
in 1950. Extensive National Extension Service and 


(s) Lai, Dr, Ramavtar ’’Damdcratic Decentralis at ion t 

Cemmen feature of State Legislation”. The Oournal 
of Administrative Sciences Vol.l/III, No, 3, September- 
December 1963, pp. 55-69, 


^ -I* 
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Development Programmes were undertaken. In 567 
Development Blocks of the State, Block Development 
Officers with a host of Extension Service experts 
and assistants opened their offices in rural areas. 

The Block Development headquarters took a neu shape 
of semi-urban pattern. Lots of development projects 
were undertaken but their out-put and results have 
been rather disappointing. The fault did not lay on 
any one individual. But the entire administrative 
system for development did not fit in uith the job, 
it had to perform in our country. A centrally planned 
and Democratic Decentr alls at ion hitherto folloued 
has not succeeded at all. In Bihar Democratic 
Decentralisation’s efforts d'one to raise the standard 
of living of nearly 90% of agriculturists and cultiva- 
tors in 70 thousand villages of State can be enumerated 
briefly as follous!- 

1. Attempts to decentralise administration 
and establish “Panchayat Raj”. About 45 lac youths, 
aged about 18 years have been given voting rights in- 
the Panchayats. Elections have been held in Panchayats 
after about 7 to 9 years. 

2, At District level, the development works 
are being separated and the District Officers are 
being assigned co-ordinating roles, “’Gram Kachari" 
and ”Raksha Dal'* have been rei^organ ised. Out of 
44980 pending criminal cases, compromises have been 
made in 25877 cases, punishments awarded in 1956 
cases, 9133 cases have been dismissed, in 577 cases 
decree awarded and 1965 cases have been dismissed. 

Out of 757 cases which went in appeal, judgments 
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in 161 casQs have been reuersed but In rest of the 
casas it has bean confirmed. This illustrates effsctiue 
role the/"'Grarn Kachari" has began playing. 

3. The integrated Rural Development works have 
been undertaken in 30% Blacks of the State, Productive 
Projects for additional employment and income have bean 
undartakan. Small Farmers Devolopment Agencies, Drought"" 
prone Area Projacts and numerous such agencies are doing 
their job. Planning from below have been undertaken. 

The ’’Antodaya*' for uplifting the lots of 100 to 150 
poorest families in each Block have been undertaken. 
Integrated development works have been undertaken in»-- 

(i) in' 23 villages of the Hushari Block of 
('luzaff arpur district at the cost of 
Rs. 2320 lacks, 

(ii) in 14 villages of Adhoura Block of Rohtas 
District at the cost of Rs. 4.4 lacr, 

4, Rural Engineering Organisation (R.E.O.) is 
spending 612 lacs on its Minimum Needs Crash Programme 
for employment. Time-bound schemes have been undertaken. 
502 K.fl, Road would be mettled and 50 small bridges and 
culverts are being constructed. About 10 crores of 

rupees would ho spent on repairs of old roads and 
culverts. The existing proportion of mettled roads of 
10 K.fl, for every 100 K.fl. of rOads of all India average 
is being raised to bring it at par with All India average. 
Similarly, all India average for every lac of popula- 
tion the mettled roads are 60 K.Fl. whereas in Bihar it 
is only 31 K,M. for a lac of population. It*s average is 
also being raised. 
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5. District Boards are being reorganised and are 
being assigned full responsibility for all development 

works ( 2 ) . 

Inspite of all these, our lofty aims and ideals 
or Rural Development is likely to remain a pious dream. 

■It iSj therefore, essential to study the issues 
involved therein. And if any one personally visits and 
looks into the working of these Rural Development Blocks, 
the administrative and organisational issues that have 
been eating into the very vitality of the ' system would 
be visible . 

The first and the foremost issue that attracts 
our attention is the personal policy and staffing pattern 
of the Rural Development Organisation. A Block Develop- 
ment Officer who was a student of an average merit sits 
bosses over all. The Doctors, Engineers, Industrial, 
Agricultural, Animal Husbandry and Co-operative experts 
who were brilliant topper students of their batches play 
the second fiddle to him. Inner controversy between the 
Doctors, Engineers and other development experts and 
the B.D.O, make the smooth working of the organisation 
almost impossible. "A rule of jungle" is let loose, the 
hand of each against the hand of all. They were spend- 
ing all their time and energies in establishing who was 
a bigger and' more powerful officer among themselves and 
this alone provided full time engagement to them. They 
have no time to attend seriously to any development 

work. 

Secondly, the dual control of these different 
Extension Rural Service experts by their parent 
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departments and the 3.0,0. have eroded the- ’unity of 
the command^. The unbriddled-staff, care for more and 
indulge in seruing their ouinself in all possible ways 
at the cost of the neglect of rural daualopment uork. 

Ti'irdly, the image, both outer and innder of 
th-so extension seruice, have negatiuated development 
of efforts and general ’self-defeating’ factors in rural 
areas. The B.D.O, Shaheb with a bit of bureaucratic 
air' and touch (only if you see him in action in a 
village) is not positive in engulfing the distance 
between the people and the Government existing even 
during the alien Government on the other hand 
enlarged the gulf and the distance. His image should 
have been cast as being one among the rural people 
and not being a “Bara Shaheb” ’’Ghhota Shaheb", "Bara 
Babu" etc. They have not been able to obtain people's 
uilling participation and t heir involvement in develop- 
ment work. The image is thus "self-defeating" one for 
x_ral development, 

fourthly, the pouer politics from above both 
tiiO Contre and the State with all its group controver- 
sies have percolated at village level. And with the 
patronage of voting constituency, there greu a host of 
vested- interests and a hand of contractors, go-betueen, 
pm.Jns "nd tho so-oollnd oolitician’s men always busy 
in swallouing all the development funds allotted for 
rural development works. Piles of papers and files of 
papers piled up. Most of the development works have not 
even touched tho ground. The number of wells are much 
less than the actual number for which funds have been 
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sanctioned and spent every year. The same uell is shoun 
under seuerar welfare, or agricultural or irrigation al 
projects. The backward and 'adiuasi* areas have become 
a 'prize place' for such' free-lance non-existent 
development works. The poor ignorant non-v igilant 
adivasis remained exploited. The up-rooting of 
zamindari which could have been utilised for rural 
development works and its substitution by a small 
bureaucratic Block Development staff have proved fatal 
to the health of rural development. The National 
Extension Services Programme for rural development 
prepared in alien land have remained alien till these 
days. It has resulted in colossal waste of time, energy 
.^and money. The National Extension Service, Rural 
Development Programme envisaged on all round co- 
ordinated rural- developw-eat ^through a team of Health, 

Eng ineer ing , ■ Agricultural, • Animal'1ltfs.ba_ndry^ 

operative experts working together. And for this , 

B.D.O. who belonged to a non-gazetted rank, at the fag 
and of his service career journey with a little future 
service prospects could not be the head and guide the 
team. In so delivering the goods and making the rural 
development a reality, the B.D.O. uill have to adopt a 
process involving careful definition of objectives, 
gathering of data, analysis of the data, development 
of alternative approaches with an analysis of the 
consequences of each (specially in terms of effective- 
ness and costs) testing the alternatives where 
appropriate. This will ensure full utilisation of 
resources and lesser loss of time, energy and money. 
Youngmen at the advent of their service career with 
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uith Future prospects must bs trained and placed in 
charge of these rural deuBlopnnent uorks in pursuance 
of the policy of dsmocratic decentralisation. They 
alond can carry the team to deliver the goods. 

Hot ice of the critical Impact that decision 
in our rural development programme may have an another 
uill heve to be taken note of so that one can take 
into account a larger number of ramifications of a 
particular decision. It will be very valuable for 
the younomen at the spot and et the grass root level 
in knowing the probable c onsequences- of his action 
and avoiding delay. If a medical hospital must- auait 
the adoption «nf a blaster Plan in a rural area, many 
sick people may suffer for many years. The. youngmen 
at the rural level must be trusted 'and left uninter- 
ferred to ga'ahead with rural development works and 
be encouraged to be proud of his own contribution to 
the national work. 

It would be worthwhile here to take note of 
the New Thrust in Democratic Qacentralisation in this- ^ . 
context. What is distinctive about Democratic Decentra- 
lisation in a developing country is the coliability 
placed in the ability of human experience the aims 
and methods by which country’s development uill grow 
in Ordered abundance, keeping in mind the scarcities, 
disparities or disproportionate emphasis, thought apt 
to give rise to a multiplication of areas wherein 
misunderstanding and conflict uill occur, are capable 
nevertheless of being managed without undue risk of 
grief, pain or cost. The new Democratic Decentralisation 
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calls for (l) Introducing neu type of thinking : about 
preliminary action 'appropriate to the needs and stage 
of deuslopmant; ( 2 ) Converting general aspirations 
regarding development into a realistic programme of 
action, including goals, uork targets, and date-lines 
based on the character and traditions of the people 
maintaining a tempo of accomplishment; (3) providing 
a strategy for development by . isolat ing and emphasising 
the apparently strategic uithout getting tied up in 
irrelevanc ies and trivialities, and by a dictation 
thereto beyond the grip of the practice of the past; 

(4) Fostering the growth of permanent national 
institutions capable not only of introducing but also 
of supporting changes and new services brought about 
by development, and encauntering successfully deep- 
seated resistances to change; (5) Showing continuous 
and constant alertness in generating innovations in 
policy and procedures and assuming at- least some of 
responsibility for carrying them on from the first 
formulation to final accomplishment; (s) knowing the 
difference between action and in action; that is, 
alternatives of action, their contemporary and long- 
range consequenc-as and the effects of inaction and 
inertia of letting things, take their natural course- 
between when to stand fast and when to give ground; 

(7) Devising tools appropriate to cope with disorder 
which provides the raw material from which new order 
will emerge in matrix of human calibre, experience 
and cherished value; (s) Discovering the right 
perspective for looking at problems, grasping their 
unifying elements, and achieving correct dynamic 
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formulations based on the awareness that, as public 
administration can adapt to nau demands for country 
deusloDfnsnb . By the same token it can also read apt, 

( 9 ) striving for ways other than precedent, which will 
cnablo the nsndling of 3 unique situstion uniquely? 
cnc' (ig) ijndertaking continous re-eualuat ion and re- 
epuriiosi of Oemocratic Decentralisation process. But 
the oulk of the problem-faced in the Democratic 
Dacentrslisaticn in Bihar can be brought under the 
follouing activitiesS- 

1. Agriculture ineluding Animal 
Husbandry and minor irrigation, 

2. Education including Social Education, 

Gamos, Sports and other recreations, 

3. Cottage Industries, local arts and 
crafts. 

4. Public Health including sanitation. 

5. Communications, 

6. Electrification including supply of 
energy for Irrigation and for Small 
Scale Industries, 

7* Co-operatives, taxatipn, saving and 
rural banking, 

8. A Special Welfare Programme for 
Adiuasis, backward classes, women 
youth and little children. 

Continuing activity on these clearly defined 
actiuitioc would give stability to Democratic Decentra- 
lisation, Legislation, though no doubt, useful in ensuring 
a certain amount 'of uniformity cannot initiate and 
guide a Democratic Decentralisation as such, ■ 

Persistent, prompt and positive education of the 
citizen and their leader in all aspects of such 
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development, particularly in social administration 
is essential if a decentralisation is to succeed, 
■Institutional training for the officers of all levels 
as uell as public servants uorking with them must be 
undertaken on a vast scale. This can be done by the 
Indian Institute of Public Administration. Institutions 
and such other organisations for combined courses on 
common ground will be of great advantage in right 
orientation. The old red-tape and routine type of 
working does not match with Democratic Decentralisa- 
tion. So long as the people do not become "Development 
minded" and administrators do not change their emphasis, 
structural or procedural changes and facilities to 
performance and accomplishment, houeuer far-reaching, 
will- not be effective. It is, therefore, necessary ■ 
to trace, analyse and understand problems of Democratic 
Decentralisation by a ccmprehensive, integrated and 
inter-disciplinary approach, ; 

It may be uorthuhila recalling the findings of 
studies made of India’s rules of democracy by the 
intentionally famous Doyen of American Rural Society 
Uart C. Taylor and his team uhicii also included 
■Dr. Gouglas Ensminger, once a Resident Repre- 
sentative of Ford Foundation India as follousJ- 

( i) The description of the role of the 

village worker as friend, philosopher 
and guide of the villager reflected a 
vieu-point which uas not so 
thoroughly in, keeping with the 
successful community development 
experience. The typical village level 
worker was generally friendly enough. 
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but he u:;>3 indifferently qualified to 
be a philosopher and uas not in most 
cases fuff icisntly equipped to be a 
dependable guide to the villager in 
dealing uiith the important problems. 

(ii) There was considerable absence of 
understanding of the role which 
voluntary local groups have to play 
in community development methods, by 
which people who live in local villages 
of communities are involved in helping 
to improve their own economic and social 
conditions and thereby become effective 
working groups in the progress of national 
development • 

(iii) Government personnel in India have not 
only assumed major responsibility for 
determining what the needs of the 
villagers were, but assumed the respon- 
sibility for prescribing how these needs 
could and should be met, 

(iv) Targets set by others may be dysfunctional 
rather than functional. This is very 
likely to be the case if attempts are 
made to provide levels of living which 

are not in 'fact the conscious standards 
of those to whom these levels of living 
are provided. In all too many cases, 
development leaders have been more 
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successful in attempting to arouse un-^ 
Warranted expectations than they have 
in implementing warranted expectations. 

■It is our judgment that Indian develop-. 
ment leaders have stimulated this frus- 
tration by providing types and amount of 
material assistance which was unsolicited 
by local self-help groups to implement 
their aspirations. 

Fundamentally, the call for decentralisation 
stems from a distrust of authority and the fear, often 
proved to be genuine, that it may be wrongly used or 
used without keeping in view the welfare of the people, 
over whom it is exercised. Nationalist forces before 
Independence particularly felt the impact of a highly 
centralized alien bureaucracy, and decentralisation of 
authority, whether to Provincial Legislatures or to 
local authorities, was considered an effective- means 
of wresting power from- the British, Local Self- 
Government, thus, became a part of the national 
ideology . 

While this was the immediate cause for the 
unequivocal support for decentralization, colour was 
added to this concept by a nostalgic vision from a 
hoary past, of "Ram Raj" and “Panchayat Raj" where 
values were essentially moral in character and were 
enforced themselves. In common imagination, the 
distinction between "Ram, Raj" or "Panchayat Raj*' 
and "Swaraj" and eventually indepondent status for the 
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country uas scrncwhat hazy. The adulation of certain 

Englishmen like Sir Charles l^ietecalfes uho talked of 

village republics, gave a distinct flavour to the 

existence of small kingdoms which developed "according 

to tiia inner cws of their own rcnd ; era more stable in 

rntsr thicn the ever chang ing emp ir es" . The break 

up of these village institutions, under the highly 

cantrclisBQ and secular system of British administration 

'1 

added an urgency for their revival once the nationalist 
forces had the power to do so . 

Another favourable factor Was the place given 
in local institutions in the lilestern world, which continues 
to be given atleast in its outer shape and forms accord- ' 
ing to the democratic theory, local government contribu- 
tions to the strength of democratic institutions in a ■ 
number of ways. First, policies that have a direct bearing 
upon the interest of particular communities can best be 
formulated and executed by local officials who are close 
to the people and are familiar with their problems and 
desires. Second, local government serves as a training 
ground in government practices and procedures for persons 
who may later serve the State or even the nation in 
officii^l capacity. Third, because local units of 
government comprise small geographical areas and deal 
with less complex matters than those found at the 
State and national level, public scrutiny of official 


(l) India's Roots of Democracy by Caul C, Taylor, 
Douglas En3minor-,--Hellen--3ohnson and Dean Boyce, 
Orient Longman, Calcutta, 
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act ions and .dec is ions is facilitatad. Fourth, the 
individual citizan is better able to experience a sense 
of close personal identification touards a governmental 
unit, which couers a small area and executes seruiees 
having a direct impact on his personal welfare. It is 
further expected that his identification would be 
translated into greater c.itizen interest and participation 
in governmental affairs. 

Factors suoh these account for the emphasis 
placed on Village Panchayats in the Directive Principles of 
State Policy embodied in the Constitution. The relevant 
provision reads as followsS- 

“Tha State shall take steps to organise Village . 
Panchayats and endow them with such powers and 
authority as may be necessary to enable th®m to 
function as unit of self-government”.^^^^^^^^ ^ 

This was the psychological background, against which 
Community Development Programme was inaugurated with 
high hopes in the year 1952. It was felt that for develop- 
ment to be self-generating and lasting, there must be 
change in the outlook of the people and in community 
mores and practice, Without their willing co-operation 
and fullest participation, the foundations of democracy 
would be, as it were, built on sands. In the initial 
stages, the Community Development Programme seemingly 
met with a considerable degree of succoss and it 
gained sizeable vocabulary concerned with “Social 
Change” and ''Social-cultural adaptions”. People’s 
participation became the corner-stone of this philosophy. 
But disillusionment was botfar distant. It was soon 
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rciilised that though a certain push had been given to the 
amenities programme and there ■ had been a considerable 
amount of building sctiuitVj the enthusiasm of the people, 
which uas’ proposed up by matching grants and doles, was 
fast Wanning. Uhat uas more disturbing was that no headuay 
uas being made in the agricultural field. The failure uas 
attributed to the lack of an institutional framework for 
materialising the concept of people’s participation, and the 
Baluant Rai Mehta Committee, uhich went into the- whole 
question, came to the conclusion that ’’People's partici- 
pation is not merely a question of providing a certain 
proportion of the cost of a particular work in ’ 
cash, kind or manual labour. It is their full realization 
that all the aspects of Community Deuelopmant are ’their’ 
ern and that Government participation is only to assist 
, where such assistance is necessary. Such participa- 
is possible only through the organization of elective 
cratic institutions”. 

This was the basis on which a key role has 
i given to the Pancnay at s - and an attempt has been made 
■ ink them up organically to the district level, 

)ugh an intermediary stage of a ’’block” or "tahsil” 

3l elective body. To illustrate the objective of setting 
^anchayati Raj institutions from this standpoint, one can 
10 better than cite from the report of the Study Team 
the position of Gram Sabha in Panchayati Raj, issued 
Ministry of Community Development in April 1963, 

The Team observed that Panchayati Raj was not only 
effort to "ensure devolution of power to a leuel best 
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equipped to axercise tham in view of the fact that pouer 
nou came as close to tha people as possible, but this 
also, represents an attempt to develop the concept and 
practice of participating-dcmocracy, as distinguished 
from representative governments which function at the 
State and Union level”. Again, ''tha resources uhich are 
available at the villaQS-leval cannot be surveyed and 
tapped by the long cm of admin ist" at ion trying, to reach 
the people from the State headquarters, or the Central 
Government which are located as far away places and whose 
social, psychological and physical distances from the 
community are formidable. The concept of participating 
democracy, therefore, takes roots in the orbit of the 
small communities, whore face-to-face relations obtain 
and the assets and liabilities of bach other are best 
discerned” , 

It will thus be seen that the concern here 
is primarily with participating-democracy and not with 
devolution of power to a level best suited to exercise 
them, A hypothesis is mads that social, psychological 
and physical distance between the Csntral and the State 
administration and the community is formidable and 
participating-democracy can only take roots in the 
orbit of small commun ities. P articipating-dsmocracy, thus, 
becomes a dogma, and ideology, central focal point, from 
uhich must emanate the entire set of relationships 
and organizaticnal structures. 

iMbu, Thrust in Democratic Decentralisation, 
therefore, should be for obtaining local paoplo’s active 
participation who have hitherto bean passing and 
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dis-interested or uere euen k6pt under the ignorance on 
on-spot developmental plans and projects by a conspiracy 
of 3 group of rural parasites in collusion uibh the 
unscruplous staff to grab all fund that came from rural 
local development uorks, viz., construction and repairs of 
roads, GulverrSj bridges, uells, tube-uells etc. The 
local people must be involved and their involvement alone 
can help. There is need for creating a- partnership betuaen 
those who are executors of development plans and tnose for 
whom these plans are executed, resulting in people's direct 
active participation and involvement. Democratic Decentrali 
Sat ion cannot succeed u ithout , effect ive public participation. 

And above all, an attitude- of product ivity is 
also needed after re-orienting the .State administration 
set up in an officer-oriented system of biding good bye 
to the clerical Secretariat type of working with too much 
notings and comments at too many levels, resulting in red- 
type file uork and unnecessary . vexacious delays. It, 
th' refore, simply implies that effective public partici- 
pation and attitude of objectivity is a must for meeting 
the challenges of the New Thrust in Democratic 
Decentralisation, 
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The neu system of power politics has percolated at 
village level and the working of its dynamics, highlights the 

needs for New Thrust in Democratic Decentralisation. A 

study of Bihar Panchayat Samiti and Zila Parishad, along with 
some details of decentralised democratic administrati\/e pattern 
for rural davelopment reveals interesting facts. 

The Bihar Panchayat Samiti and Zila Parishad Acts, 
as its title indicates, creates two democrati^^^^^ decentralised 

institutions in the field of rural self-Government and 
development on the lines of the recommendations of the 
Balwant Rai Mehta Study Team for Community Projects and the 

National Extension Service. The main principle underlying^ 
the Team’s recommendation is that the Democratic Decentrali- 
sation. The Study Team was, of course, mainly concerned 
with the problems of rural local self-governing institutions. 
Its recommendations for setting up Panchayat Samitis and 
Panchayat Parishads were only incidental to its approach 
to the solution of the administrative problems of democratic 
decentralisation involved in^rural development. Acceptance 
by the Government of its recommendations in this regar e , 
however, naturally to a re-examination of the entire 
position regarding the then existing rural local self- 
governing institutions, primarily, the District Board 
and the Local Board. The pattern of these institutions 
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in Eastern Ir.cis; pur .;ic:j.la;r ly Bihar, f'Crlloued were 
laid down by ■cr.;-.; Local Balf-Go'jcirnPbnt Act of 1885 of 
the then undryidcd Bang ai ,■ adopt eri for Bihar and Orissa 
after its creation as a' separare' orovince. For many years 
there was a o idesr.T-sud feeling cf public dissatisfaction 
with rhe uoxkinn chars bcJiss, Uitn inadequate 
rssourcuc, t--‘: .t:.-; and honor cry public ms- working with 
illpaid and r- irc-'X corrupt staff, had earned more 

of bad nciTic rl’m • ror.utal' ion :in these bodies- In 1959 
the State o oyrnnn jot cy an orriinence, carrobarsted by a 
Legislative muasura subsequan tly , took over the adminis- 
tration of ell uh3 District and Local Bodies in tha State, 
election to uhich hnd not taken place due to 'ona laason 
or another for long years. It was then generally supposed, 
houeuor, Lhcc enns suDei' session uas not the temporary 
supersession or individual Boards as in the past but a 
prelude co the rc-.-organisation of the entire structure of 
these in st u b .;.on 3 (. I c was also giuen out that- the 
prospective re-rganisation uas going to be soiriBuhat on 
the lines traced by che Baiuiant hai i'iehta Study Team, It 
took the ttato Government, houcjvar, more than two years to 
draft s Bill un these lines anc about three years to have 
the Bill passed by tha legislature and' assented to by 
the Governor, 

The Act, as indicated, deals uith tuo neu 
agencies recommended by the Baluant Rai Study Team, 
viz, the Panchayst Samiti and the Zila Parishad, and 
hence is not a comprehensive manual of Rural Local Self- 
Government, The primary units of the structure evisaged 
by the Study Team viz. the Gram Panchayats have in fact, 
been functioning since much earlier and tha present 
legislation does not deal uith them. 
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^ A comparison of the powers and functions of che 

Panehayat Parishad on the one hand and those of the 
District Boards on the other, confirms that the powers and 
functions assigned specifically to these bodies are mainly 
of a developmental nature and not so much in the relation 
of municipal or routine administration and maintenance. It 
is essential- to have an examination of the role of these 
bodies and of the administrative structure laid down for 
them in the context of the tasks of democratic decentrali™ 
sation for rural development as a part of the Five \ear Plans. 

The Task of Dsmocratic Decentralisation 



The main task of democratic decentralisation 
under- the Five -Year Plans, since October, 1952, haste 
be performed by the Community Projects and the National 
Extension Service. National Extension stands for extending 
to the former the advances in science and technology in 
the various fields of agriculture and animal husbandry. 
•Community Davelopment’ stands far comprehensive develop- 
ment of the comiTiunity as a whole in all t!ie aspects of 
social life. While ’extension' is purely a matter for the 
Government departments, development of the community as 
a whole is a matter for the people themselves. Hence from 
t h0 beginning Brr:phasis has been laio on popular initiative, 
co-operation and participation in the programme. It is ru 
promote better l..ving for the whole community with the 
active participation and, if possible, on the initiative of 
community; but if this initiatiue is not forthcoming, 

” by the sane use of technigues for arousing and stimulating 
in order to serve its active and enthusiastic response". 
Community projects are of vital importance not so much for 
the national achievement that they would bring about h-ut 
much more, so, because they seem to build up the Community 
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and the indiuidual and to make the latter the builder of 
his oun village centres and of India in the larger sense. 

Community Projects, in other words, are aimed 
not only at economic targets of raising production and 
improving standards of living but of improving and changing 
the people themselves. Of course, in so far as the character 
and attitudes of people and their approach to life change, 
economic development in particular and social development 
in general become correspondingly easier but basically the 
entire programme is conceived in a broader sociological 
setting-. The Fiue Year Plans emphasis the need for public 
participation on both these grounds. Programmes which 
have been built on the co-operation of the people have 
more chances of abiding success than those which are 
forced on them. Idhile the official machinery has to guide 
and assist, the principal responsibility for improving 
their oun condition must rest with the people themselves. 

It is necessary to stress the importance of the peoples' 
participation, not merely in the execution of the Community 
development projects, but also in its planning, 

te , ’^hg^ st _, U .e 3 i p OrganisinQ Peoples' Participation ; 

VariSiio Organisational devices were tried to give 
shape and reality to the concept of the role of the people 
themselves in their own development. The principal among 
them were the Block Advisory Committee, The Bikas flandal, 
the Block Planning and Development Committees and the 
District Development Committee. Dpile the latter body is 
supposed to look after the interests of the District as a 
whole, from the stand point of development within the 
villages and the association of the people with it, it was 
the Project or the Block Advisory Committee that was expected 
to play the crucial role. These bodies were, however, purely 
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aduisory and their personal almost wholly nominated. The 
degree of initiratiue that they have displayed has been 
therefore, largely limited. The Panchayats, of course, uere 
consulted, and the Block Aduisory Committees mostly consisted 
of the I'^ukhias of the various Panchayats, but the machinery 
could hardly be expected to play a really important and 
vital role either in the formulation or in the execution 
of the devslopment programmes. 

The successive Reports of the Programme 
Evaluation Organisation began to make it clear that the 
machinery for associating the people with the programme 
uas hardly satisfactory. In those areas where the Gram 
Panchayats were strong and active enough to have their 
voice felt the development programmes, catering better to 
the needs of the people, were more successful even in 
achieving targets; similarly in areas where the local 
administrators ware sufficiently democratic to take special 
steps for ascertaining the views of the local bodies or the 
Oram Panchayat, there was a large degree of public parti- 
cipation in and enthusiasm for the davelopmant programme. 

The programme of evaluation organisation thus emphasises 
the need for grater association of the Panchayats with 
Community Development and the New Thrust in Democratic 
Decentralisation lies in only making the people’s 
participation in rural development a reality. 
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The problGiTivS of Democratic Decentralisation are often 
analysed but as a rule only superficially by the Santhals, It 
simply implies to tho Santhals uhat ue may like to call a 
modern RAIN RAOYA with all pcuers and functions democratically 
decentralised , 

The Santhals feel suptical about it. The politicians 
responsible have failed utterly to provide a timely, comprehe- 
sive and objective guideline to that complex issue of democra- 
tic decentralisation and thereby not prompted their traditional 
uay of living viz. to drink, dance and be merry. 

The constitution, powers, function and methods of 
work at the various levels of democratically decentralised 
functioning below the State have, no doubt, attracted 
considerable attention and legislation have been passed to 
provide a frame work of. each institutions. Some of the trends 
which do not seem to be in the right direction require to be 
corrected, at least for promoting the welfare of the Santhals 
as such, ... 


The size, nature and variety of problems that arise 
in a society depend on the number constituting it and its 
homogeneity. In administration the Santhal inhabited area 
■ covered and the kind of mountaneous and forest infested 
communications .available .also . come in. The machinery and 
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manner of public, adiiiinictration has to be tailored to meet 
the needs of particular Santhal society undar the supreme 
control of traditional and ancestrally designated administra~ 
tor called '“'^'lanj hi" . The State is normally divided into 
districts (some have divisions also) Sub-divisionSj Tehsils, 
Talukas, blocks^ A/illagea and so on. The nanas, population and 
sizes vary from StasB: to State and also the effectiveness of 
administration in the different classes. There is, however, 
unanimity thar the district is a distinct unit and must be one 
of the tiers of democratic decentralised functioning all over 
India. While this is so, unfortunately districts vary a great 
deal from State to State and inside State, The areas vary 
from less than a thousand to nearly 10,000 sq. miles and the 
population from a feu hundred thousand to over 4 million* One 
of the most immediate prcolem.s is to realign districts to some 
uhat uniform administrative burden with an area of about 
a thousand to fifteen hundred sq, miles and a population 
of round about a million. This would mean creation of a 
large number of districts in States like Bihar and Madras uhich 
have at present very large districts and such a step uill 
confer benefits in the long run far beyond mere administrative 
convenience democratic decentralisation. 

17, Belou the districts are. the sub-divisions, Tshsils 

and Talukas called differently in different States, These 
very a great deal, while some of them have a long tradition 
of democratically decentralised administration of land problems 
they are hardly suitable as an unit for social organisation on 
an unified basis tnroughout the country. In fact, some 
people hold that the district and after that the village only 
outside constitute the natural units of democratic decentralised 
functioning. The village varies a great deal both in area and 
population and at least in; some States it is more a unit for 
cadastral survey than th.e .delimination of a homogenous group of 
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residences. Assuming that contigucus rural population hawe 
considerable homogeneity of social and cultural traditions ■ 
from the purely arithmetical calculation the 70 lacs 
uillagss of India haue a population of 600 people each i.e, 
hundred and odd families. The transition from this' unit 
to even the average district of a million inhabitants uould 
mean a ratio of one to tuo thousand. Co-ordination of all 
the village bodies by the district uould .be abviou.sly 
impossible. In certain States particularly where there have 
been no intermediaries between the State and the cultivator, 
the revenue units of Tehsil or T alukas have become fairly 
well developed. In the permanently settled areas there have 
been so much units. The' Sub-divisions are jurisdictions approved 
for the purposes of law and order and the administration of 
justice. The community development movement has introduced 
the new unit of the National Extension Service block. 

Projects with a bigger area consisting of three blacks 
which corresponded to a Tehsil or Taluka were experimented 
with and given up. The M.E.B, blocks originally designed for 
a 100 aver.age villages with a population of 60,000 have been 
delimited in all States and in many cases this delimitation 
has been done with great care allowing not only for area and 
population, but efficient communications, semi-urban facilities 
in the form of High Schools, Dispensaries, police stations 
etc. The actual areas may vary from 60 - 250 sq, miles, 
population from 12,5000 - 25,000. A uniform staffing 
pattern of technical extension advisers with an administrative 
co-ordinator in the form of the Block Development Officer has 
been involved. This pattern. has come into force in nearly 
three quarters of the country. The officers have been well 
drilled in their methods of taaffl work, and approach through 
the educative process of' self-help as well as the need for 
;getting the public interest and involved in the management 
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of their canimunity's problems. The major administratave 
achiLSuament has been significant in Buolwing a uniform 
administratiue pattern, introducing a national outlook in 
dealing u ith p ouple's problems an d is contributing to the 
integrity of tha country. Though all the blocks are now 
sufficiGntiy old the pattern accepted is of great value in 

vieu of the extremely varying environment political, social 
unJ natural different parts of the country and it must 

stay. The block represents the second natural stage in 
the ladder of democratic decentralised functioning. Semi 
urban centres with a ooopBrative sales union, seed and manure 
du downs, seed farm a. High School, a human and veterinary 

hospital and in information :centre and a library characterise 

'blockB., 



‘hs sizs of^ tho basic n'P -f-K'n^ n 

■ Of th Panchayat 


^ ‘ ciii! « cdiiunayai; 

again varies a great deal from State to State from about 

5 to 5^000^ 

IS often a unit of : survey and or society. The All India 

average fur a village may be about six hundred, but these 

revenue unito of villages have populations from zero to uell 

over five to six thousands. The characteristics for a small 

e 1-knlt race to faoo oommunity ahould be that every family 

khoee each other end ahould be uithln seeing distanoe of 

each other or constantly meet during the normal deli; pre- 

oocupetron. With the reguirements of a very oloae-knlt 

opoiety one has to reconcile a sufficient large population 

whrch needs oommon facilities such ae primary sohopls, 

penchoyat buildings and so p„ . « ^ 

therofore, seem to be about on n m • i. 

rf . , Pancnayats to a block. This 

amount to an average population of about 50B-7D0 

fsmrlies and an area of 5-10 sq. miles. This will, pf ppp,,, 

vsry a great deal from placa tn o urse, 

m Place to place and is by no means a 


snsure a 


. . 5 .... 

rigid figures^ Thi.‘; kind of organisation uoulci 
suitabls ratio of population anci araa botuet-n thrae leuois 
of Gram Panchayatj, block arid ths district. The three tier 
system of demccratic dacantralised functioning based on the ' 
Gram Panchayat,, block and the district haya been acceptad by 
most State G Gyarnments „ The figuros suggested are subject 
of course to Icccil uariations but a general acceptance of 
norms for uhole country uculd const ituta a great improuement .■ 

In the ultimata analysis it is not the Constitution 
of the democratic all oecentr alieed baJiesj thair statutory 
pouers, the content and extent of their j urisa let ion, their 
capacity to increase production in their area and the uay of 
living or any other test that may bo devised that uili 
determine the success of .the scheme. The success in the 
working of democi'atic decentralisation is the development 
of the right psyuholcg ic al sddress that members develop to 
each other and t:- the community as a uhoie, such attitudes, 
even in an individual who can change only siouJ.y by bhinKing 
and acting end sesinc the response and adjusting tu it? It 
can not be worked according to the time schedule nor, rrateriai 
changes in a culbjre take for more time and alter, much 
slower than the naterial changes , As sociaty changes as 
it must, in response to spread of democratically decentralised 
education, communication and technolcgy ti',o attitudes also 
change continuously and there can be no static definition 
for them. But cec',,ain basic concepts apply to cur country. 

The goal of salvatu-on through individual effort is firmly 
ingrained. There have bean limitations through the concept 
of Dharma' or duty to one's sociaty, custom and law, loyalty 
to the kind and so on, but fundamentally it is the individual 
that . matters , Any f hilosophy that puts the community above 
the individual is unlikely to.g ether support in the long run* 
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The continued impioyarishment and sense of helplesancss fostered 
by over ten centuries of foreign rule has produced an 
attitude of lac of eonfidence is one’s efforts and resignation 
to one's environment. Wational independence proved a great 
emotional stimulant the nouelty of uhich is somewhat tearing 
out. All ths great fighters for frasdom have not proved the 
ablest administrators nor have all the professions! patriots 
aluays been the most honest of men when they uers invested 
with powers. The fierce election fights to a parliamentary 
form of Gouornment and the extravagant promises made that 
could never be fulfilled have created a sense of drcillusion*' 
ment. The naked and unashamed scramble for pouer rhe uilling- 
ness to use all possible methods, social or antisocial to yet 
the vote, the open bids for personal leadership bssed on 
group, caste, class and so forth, the fairly obvious signs of 
corruption at higher levels were the powerful aJ.c'j grow richer 
visibly and many others such signs have drained rhe faith in 
corporate activity and in institutions claiming to be democratic 
decentralised. The civil servants who acted on behalf of the 
previous British Government in trying to suppress fne movement 
for freedom continue to occupy apparently the same positions 
of power. The spectable of people elcjcted to the mcjislatures 
and other political workers, attempting to interforj in day 
to day administration by bullying the civil servants has 
resulted in the apparent spectacle of the rural citizens Having 
two masters to deal with instead of one. The rul." of law 
is visibly being replaced by individual aggrandisement !■- 
several cases. Competitives securing of favours of G overnrriunt 
through gratituous relief, or loans that will not be realised, 
has created the belief .that adequate shouting and pressure 
would being funds and supplies from Government ard is by for 
the easier alternative to hard work and co-operative living 
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leading to self sufficiency.' The democratic checks ana 
balance associated uith the parliamentary forms of d&mDcraoy 
are not easily understood and some times not visibly 
effective. The long phase of the fight for national freedom 
vested the political aspect, the political uiorkers with 
great social status almost to he exclusion of other values 
and uhile the obsession continues the discovery that 
political freedom along does not complete tho picture and 
that a great deal of continuous hard uork remains to be dona 
has come as a disillusionment. Each State Government and 
its Chief flinister claims that its Government is the best 
but the fact remains that' in spite of great advances of 
Science and Technology, there is lac of security, physical or 
cultural. An Industrial society so called decentralised 
democracy and an affluent society hav/e failed to satisfy 
the inner man, 

38, In his relation to society the individual develops 

a high selfishness in his childhood and slouly axtanc's the 
area of his self lushne'SS to his parents and later to his 
wife and family and ultimately to his neighbours, his 
professional colleagues his district. State, country anc 
so on. In this ever uidening circles he meets others uho are 
like him and others who are not. Association uith others 
uhom he likes is a fundamental human need, ' "'By belonging to 
several clubs" he has such contact with many others on 
different aspects of life. By undertaking a limited association 
uith people in certain matters, though ho does not see eye 
to eye uith them in others, he finds he can gain more 
happiness for himself and the co-operatiue instinct ic born. 

This natural human instinct is capable of development into 
a posit iue attitude of friendlinass to others and a 
willingness to sacrifice a part of his time and service. Every , 


"citizen has the right to be consuitsd on the conduct of his 
societyj has the duty to contributa to the general consulta- 
tions and i!3 bound by ths results of the consultation". To 
faster this instinct amongst Santhals a favourable environment 
is required. There must be a real democratic decentralisation 
uith well concaived activity that gives the opportunity for 
creative energy for the public good and a sense of social ueli 
being based on acceoted traditional Santhal social values. 
Physical security and freedom from hunger alone do not satisfy. 
Democratically decentralised institution of Panchayati Raj 
undoubtedly 3 traditional experiment on the scale nou 
contemplated cuncsiveri on the rignt lines for Santhals and 
implemented uith faith and wisdom may prove more satisfying 
for some years to come than the political and social 
experiment in the past without giving due weightage to their 
traditional way of life, viz. drink handi, dance and be merry, 

39. It is too early to say how far the democratic 

decentralisation for the Santiial has succeeded. Where 
they have baen attempted as in Rajasthan and Andhara 
Adivasi area, they have undoubtedly generated public 
enthusiasm. The reports indicate that these democratically 
decentralised administrative institute work efficiently 
where the local people and the Block Development Officer 
are good man and work together. That is not surprising, 
therefore! new thrust in Democratic Decentralisation lies 
in awakening the mass to come forward and actively 
participate in making the democratic decentralisation a 
reality, let a "Ram Rajya" usher for the Santhals under 
the guidance of ancestrally designated administrator the 
"Manjhi" in a modernised form and serve earnestly for the 
welfare in real term's, without hindering their traditional 
Way of living viz. to drink "handi", dance and be merry. 
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thrust, in democratic DECENTR AL TSat ION 


the problems of Democratic Decentralisat i 
us and has remained unsolved. The Report 
ta Team for Community Projects and Nation 
S ' and that of Asoke l^ehta Committee have 
nted in toto and in the right spirit, Th 
ommittee included Chief Ministers of.Punj 
il Nadu, CPM Leader Mr. E.M.a. Nomboodrip. 
. A.P. Shinde, Mr. Dhundhraj Dhadda, Mr, I 
nood Ali Khan, and Prof. lobal Narain. Tt 


vuy rxanning and implementation of schemas for 
development in an objective and optimal ma 
and in looking after the interests of the i 
sections of society. 

To examine methods of constituting the Panchayat. 
institutions, including the system of elections, 
to assess their affects on the performance of thi 
Panchayat Raj system* 


( 3 ) 



To suggest the rola of Panchayati Raj institutions and 
the objsGtivse uhich GOuld be attained through them, 
for integrated rural devjBlopment in the future, 

(4) To suggest msasures for reorganizing the Panchayati 

R aj Systerrr r-u tr-n a hortcomings and defects, 

(5) To rec.‘j.':;,Tnnd the form and cr-ntsut of the relationship 
that should exist betueen the Panchayati Raj institutions 
tho off’icial adrninistrat i'./e machinery, and the co- 
operative end voluntary institutions in rural development 

(s) To make such otner recommendations, including those 
on financial matters, as may be necessary to ensure 
adequate availability of funds for the discharge of 
the responsibilities that may be entrusted to the 
Panchayati Raj institutions. 

iri day Prakush Narayan in his pamphlet "Syaraj 
for the PcgdIe'* also expressed his Viaus that the Panchayati 
Raj should ba able as soon as possible to exert real authority 
over the civil servants under its charge and be fully 
accountable to it. But at the implomant at ion level the real 
spirit of Democratic Decentralisation in ail such Reports and 
views seems to have been distorted and frustrated. 

•■nrs tall talks of New Thrust in Democratic Decentrali- 
sation uiould no longer serve the nurpose. Inspite of so many 
years of our independence Democratic Decentralization still 
remains, an utopia, a tale of rural "utepia published” in 
a Daily presents a picture of uhat may be called ’’Little India” 
and gives factual and specific details ubich our learned Members 
of IIPA may like to,,. ponder over and express their opinion* 

Even the recent Presidential Election did not arouse 
any interest in the residents of twin villages of Lemboiya 
and Tstriya. They already , have' an elected “President” and 
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a full-fledged '^government" complete uith a chief minister, 
a finance minister^ an information minister and even a 
transport minister. 

This "Little India" is not a hideout of gangsters 
uHo haUB styled themselves as rulers and are engaged in 
terrorising the people. In fact, it is a utopia- carved out 
in -an area where the long arm of the law seldom feaches and 
where the residents of two village normally living at the 
mercy of elements have come together to help themselves sort 
out their problems in an area where governmental help does 
not reach. 

The t er ritor y, unt il ■ the dr earn Was shattered rBcently 
had an -entire hierarchy of police beginning with a superin- 
tendent of police down to adaroga and constable and boasted 
of a chief of staff, though there is no army. 

Situated in the remote Itkhori block, some 90 km, from 
Hazaribagh, the government of these two villages had 
introduced an egalitarian system of taxation based on the 
income of each of its residents. It passed "law" or 
resolutions and any violation of those invites finesj the 
amount being decided by a gathering of the 3, 000 residents- 
after hearing both sides of the case. 

But the period of bliss in Lomboiya and Tetariya was 
too good to last. In a region, where the police are in the 
habit of fleecing people involved . in civil and criminal 
cases, the lack of crime and other disputes in these two 
villages was an undersirabla development that could well 
set an example for other villages to follow. The deputy 
superintendent of police of Chatra (the sub-divisional 
HQ), Hr. T.B, Soreng, intervened before matters got out 
of hand, 
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department could not do in 40 years - construct a school 
build ing for the uill age. 

The "gouernment*' had taken up other causes, too. The 
roads that used to be washed out of existence after an 
hour’s rain are today sturdy enough to hold a truck ■ 
in the height of the monsoon and the forests around the 
villages are thickly uooded as the residents, under the 
guidance of the government, have diligently undertaken 
afforestation programmes that are more balanced and 
geared to the needs of the local population than those of 
the forest department. 

It Was ■ dur ing the harsh summer of 1984j with drought, 
poverty, illiteracy and he denudation of forests at its 
height, when the headmaster of the Katkam Sundil high 
School and resident of Lomboiya, Baldev Ram Oangi, decided 
to take matter into his oun hands. He gathered the 
residents of both villages and asked them to join hands 
and work together in the absence of any help from the 
administration. The result was a government that has 
contributed to making Lemboiya and Tetariya one of most 
prosperous in the region. 

One of the first ’’resolutions” of the new government 
Was to strictly enforce the law making education compulsory 
till the age of 14. Even the Harijans of the village uare 
compelled to send their children to school and those uho 
refused had to face social boycott. The impact uas 
immediate and in four years Lembaiya and Tetariya hai/e the 
largest number of students in the region. 

It Uas inevitable, with the welling number of students, 
that a school building would be required. The villagers 
once again worked together, manufactured 35,000 bricks 
themselves and are nou in the process of building the 



school. They haws also constructed nine km. of roads 
and renovated the local temple and built a stairuay to the 
hill-top where it is located, 

A resident of neighbouring Patalgadda village recalled 
hou every Sunday over 300 men, uiomen and children gathered 
and worked together to build the roads and the school. 

The government of Little^ India soon began tackling 
social evils like child marriage and alcoholism rampant 
in this remote and terr ibly backuards block of Hazaribagh 
district. But the finance minister, Doman l^ahto, conceded 
that "minor fines'V had to be imposed on those uho failed 
to abide by these resolutions. 

Houever, the afforestation programme introduced here 
had come as a boon for a people uho depend on minor forest 
produce for sustenance. Each family planted at least three 
fruit-bearing trees every year and heavy fines are imposed 
on those caught felling trees in the surrounding jungles. 

In 1985, Ganauri Dangi, a resident of the village 
Was caught feeling trees, A gathering of the villagers 
decided that' he would plant 25 trees in the school compound 
and tend them till they were big enough to survive, Ganauri 
Dangi did not cimply and the first signs of tensions were 
evident, 

A complaint was filed with the police against the 
parallel government. They alleged that the government was 
imposing fines to the tune of Rs, 2,000. In their complaint 
to the police they have cited the case of Skiru Thakur uho 
Was fined because his wife committed suicide and Charan Yadav 
who was made to do 100 situps for some minor offence. 

The president, Baldev Ram Dangi, defended the villagers 
against the charge of parallel government by claiming that 
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every person was paying his taxes to the administration* 

He complained that' a feu persons uete jsalous of ths ■ 
succeess of his experiinent and uero out to undermine the 
confidence of the people. 

In fact 5 'the villagers hrxjs already paid the' penalty 
for being differant. Section 'll.}?, donianding their presence 
before the suh-div isioncl judicial nopistrate, had been issued 
against 25 persons and the villsigers liave to trek the 60 km» 
to Chatra on the prescribed date. Some of them start on foot 
the day before the hearing. 

Baldev Ram Dangi argued that his experiment Uas not 
different from the community facilities provided by multi- 
storeyed apartments though the fines usre essential to assure 
that no body veered from the will of the majority. 

Uhile there is no doubt that the government of Lemboiya 
and Tetariya has bean largely successful in improving the 
lot of its citizens and its immediate environment, there is 
fear that it might soon turn to be a totalitarian state 
where even valid dissent is not tolerated. 

There is near consensus on every issue primarily because 
the Dangis constitute the majority of the population. More- 
over, though uelfaro schemes are charted out of the Harijans, 
it appears that they are not party to the decision-making 
process there by betraying the caste-bias of the majority 
Qangis, 

The facts above illustrate in clear and specific terms 
how democratic decentralisation is not allowed to take its 
own natwral root in distant rural areas, dealous neighbours 
and petty local officials hamper its progress and prospects. 

Nsw Thrust in D'emocratic Decentralisation, in the 
present context, would lie only in allowing villages like 
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Leiiibolya and Tetariya to go ahead in the all round- uplift of 
what may be callsd their "Little India". The Government 
should protect them and- provide all facilities in their 
pious efforts instead of throttling it on the whims of 
petty officials bureaucrats at the grassroot level of 
administration. 
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.Neui Thrust in Democratic Decentralisation would, in' 
fact, lie in thrust on real rural development in -our country 
where majority of our people live in rural areas. • ' ’ 

It is worth taking note of the facts H^hat recently ' 
the Centre has urged States to adoot new strcctegies. and 
policy initiatives to pr omote . rur al development through 
establishment of suitable non-*tradition al industries in ■ 
rural areas. 

The States liave also b&un asked to sat up production 
groups under the bminifiQ of rural youth for self-employment 
. programme (Trysen) f or ' manu f actur e or assembly of modern ■ 
i items to generate higher employment and per capita income^ 

In a communication to the Chief Ministers and ‘ ... 

Lt , Governors of Union territories, the Union Agriculture 
Minister, Mr. G.S.Lhillonj outlined the new strategy, which 
includes setting up of resource based industries, promotion, 
of small-scale industries in rural growth centres through - 
incentives, supply of items required by the public sector 
^ by village production groups and off loading of high labour- • 
content production process to these production groups.' ■ 

In his letter, Mr. Dhillon said that the emphasis in 
' -integrated rural development programme had distinctly shifted 

to. secondary and tertiary sectors, highlighting the. role of 
,, rural industrialization and . slackening demand and it was 



increasingly difficult to sell locally produced soap, matches 
or even handlooms. ' 

•^ural indu s u r ia i. iz i on could net be confined to 
de vy el opnen t of '.yillags industries alone. 

This would help encourage vegetable growing, prawn and 
fish farming, and tea cultivation was also possible through 
the IRDP trained groups, adding, off-loading such produetion 
processes to rural production groups could be effected through 
suitable fiscal measures like reduction in excise duty and 

sales tax. 

Small scale industrios, need to be encouraged through 
incentives of Central excise duty. 

But mere push and rain-shower from Centre and above 
would not serve the purpose. Local people must be made to 
take up all responsibilities of rural development. New Thrust 
in Democratic Decentralisation today, therefore, lies in 
involving them in toto. 
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ight to be consulted 
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tho decisions arrived at 
itizen is for the 
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IS a maanc. to this end. It is net confinod to the political 
institutions or the efficient organisation of local 
adn. in isL, i at i '.'(i ngonniEs but inn.lndns the far uider 
impiicntion c. f the building of a batter suciety in 
accordanco uith the con ct itut ion al objectives uhere 
individuals sacurc^ for themselves the best possibla living, 
social, economic and political in the different communities 
and groups of uhich they are mcnibcrs. 


India has been planning her future by mobilising 
all her resources in order to press through five - year 
plans all the stages of social economic and political 
growth which have taken countries of the west a century 

Ol' iituri.3, R] nu till!.) ijrrvHiinl rthniiQi'. Ltu oitQh n'litiinl r-nr'i')! 
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and Bconornic laus are not anough. Steps. can and must be 
taken to foster change in uhat' is considered the right 
direction. But, however, carefully planned social growth 
uill take its own shape and ultimately the community 
decides what form it uill take. The methods of achieving 
democracy in the West are often mistaken for the substance 
of democracy. For instance elections may be- the best tried 
methods of ascertaining group opinion, A parliamentary form 
of democracy based on the two party system may have evolved 
successfully elsewhere. Nationalisation of means of produc- 
tion may have helped in securing greater economic justice. 

They are all methods of and not substitutes for democracy. 
Neither can we assume that they are the only methods possible 
nor that they are even necessarily the best for a country 
like ours so different from the West in all important aspects. 
The need for keeping the goals in view, for innovating and 
helping rather than hampering the building of better society 
Cannot be ever emphasised. In attempting, therefore, to 
discuss the scope, organisation functions and inter-linking 
of various levels of the democratically decentralised Panchayat 
Raj these factors have to be remembered. 

States in India vary between seventy four millions 
to less than twelve millions of population and from over a 
hundred and ninety thousand to less than thirty - three 
thousands of square ^miles in area. A legislature much in 
excess of 500 in inconDSivable, ' With the introduction of 
adult , 5 suffrage,, at.ithe State level one member represents, 

.. 75,0,00 a; , and at the Central ' level nearly 500,000, 

,'>W ith;l^n;.'Oy'a3E%lli inqt-aaiBe- -of .about 20% in the population. 

\ in last./., 10 ysay-a'. representation has gone down further 

proport ionately.T Suoh a trend of representation cannot 
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ensure that the representat lues do represent the voice of 
the people. In countries uith homogeneaus populations 
accustomed for generations to tal<e some interest in national 
and even international problems and subject to continuous 
stimulation by uidely spread habits of neuspaper reading, 
listening to the radio and soeing television, it is possible 
for one member tc represent as much as 40,ODO - 50,000 voters. 
The member is in touch uiith his constituency through 
continuous correspondence. Such a state does not prevail 
in our country. Actually the voter has to select a candidate 
between two or more sots of slightly varying doctrines on 
a feu national and international issues and to vote for the 
candidate of that party uhose views on those questions he 
endorses more than that of other parties, and For the next 
five years the candidatB successfuliy selected takes part 
in the Parliament in the decisions of all activities of 
Government on all issues whether mentioned in the electrorcl 
manifesto or not. In fact a candidate who secures even less 
than half the uotos recorded could often succeed and the 
successful oarty Can secure morra seats in a legislature 
with less votes recorded in its favour in all than another 
party. This has worked so far. But when it comes to the 
issues that noncarns his health, communications, education 
for his chilciren and etc. viz. the problems he understands 
and that affect him directly, the rural citizen would like 
definitely to express his oun views and would prefer Abraham 
Lincoln's dafination of democracy as ‘a rule of the people, 
by the people and for the people’. 

Before independence a third of India with a popula- 
tion of about l/5th was under the direct rule of the 
princely order who were administering in all manner of ways , 
^ranging from incredibly primitive brutality to a few cases 


of enlightened and efficient Gouernment in consultation uith 
the people. The nationalist movement over the half century 
hardly touched these areas and the people- were denied the 
educative process of the organised fight for freedom. The 
intergration of these State into one country with the rest 
(excluding of course uhat has now become Pakistan) brought 
at one stroke ail parts of uhat is nou India into a single 
physical- un it of operation, Uhile this great achievement 
made it possible to build an Indian Society, it also shoued 
up great inequalities, social and cultural as well as 
fundamental differences in the relations betueen the people 
and the State, in the structure and quality of democratically 
decentralised administration at all levels. 


India's approach to other nations has been one of 
faith in peace, respect for others* integrity and 
unwillingness to tie herself to one or the other of the 
strong and warring nations in the hunt for temporary 
security. This released all her manpower and natural and 
financial resources for social and economic development. 
Planned development on all fronts with a policy of 
democratic decentralisation has been undertaken with a 
view not merely to get the country out of her poverty, 
ignorance and disease but to place India’s economy on a 
firm, self-sufficient and self-regenerating basis in the 
shortest possible time. While progress has not been uniform 
on all fronts and, it is possible to differ on various 
details, the f act||i:S';'ifldisputable that no country similarly 
-situated. at. of, backwardness has progressed 
'*‘®o ’time and entirely through democratic 

■ • - -The results of this great 

Dommunicationa, education and 

industrialisation are altering society and awareness of the 



rights to a bottc-r living is sprsadirig ^ fast. A democratically 
rJecanti' alisud admin istr at iue system umith ncu thrust is 
demandsd which will meat tlms needs tor auery area quickly and 
eff ic iantly and it is no longer ptrssiblG for any Gouernmant to 
neglect tha lonitinate demands of any araa. This can be done 
only by irnpltwnentiriQ the policy v3f t* oroo rat ic Decentralisation 
earnestly for invoij.ving aviary o:: it izar-:, whether of urban or 
rural ares, in the task with new tnrust based an modern, 
scientific and techn olocj ic al dsvalonmBnr. tor ensuring quick 


result 
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.v:- 4 -.r!-’/ ’•! thaws’! bsiag, of afl its 
'rufnopm&i of the iBoivlduais inhaimony 
Thf^ faU 4evfcJo|if?^eKt of ihe lodividual 
•n?. Vv'kl'^e 'ths ir.^provceisot of material 
the C‘'f|ia)R;/;atJoa oi' an idea! aoclety should 
of everi’oai'fs effoi'i aud the material 


memfcefS' 

with ths society’s towa.-' Is prc 

reQuIres fee pro¥isk‘it of Fiat^rki < 
conditions (ecor-ooii? fiogrr-'s) if a?-.; 
ejdsiire feat such, economic pmgrcss i; 


Si 


sc allenatloj;: of tb.'? ms.pn*y ot the 


(1) a brief, but crltiMl survey of deveiofuaeet of local ieif»govemroeiit ia 

Ifidla; ■ ' . - ' ' 

(2) a coiiapertsoa of -fea raoeot .efforts In K.sm»l»ka for democratic decentra- 


aa examination of fee dwdopaseiit experlenceain Kerala; fee State wife 
a general .quality of -lffe,c5om|Wttal^ to a - developed country; , specially in 


The 


!?. wife soesf pointers to tlie futufe- 
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I'f.a •-ftH.r. 
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pfO?iparin'- 


.rc=Hr.b«t.^ 

A«dC'AUiii:u^> .. . f.r.P 


AnWC'A?. ^ ^ ■A- JtpIfiJO??. 

Tilt' :-Hi.-i>' ’n’ipj.’Vca?"!-. v t- '- '■ ■ ^ o! Oie 

needs of AS ("C jam. *«>-'. P > .„,j„,,,(j from cdtoiM 


.mds of ill© vUags^- V ■• j-^. ™r,eritv eojafiated frc^c tillages 

The fact ttot Sndia V'M juracted, ic nos so wc!!-o!;' basbas isos 
is well cstaWisbed. U was tbjs P'“7"fcftet)3 am tbe' Kf .'vl *■; 

and iovadess to attack o.fJmscd. -Im-csb cast ‘otmatson 

local «lf-govemn.cr.luptoPanotass.s »e.'^.-^ r^r a» Varo’.s aeatnc 5« 

wasokar, villaje Hok, tbionsh wbkh cHiago msen'i''' 

tlMir equitable treatmcn . , , Luvo brob.u -i"*,. «t result o asc-J 

were represented at the i,„-..nttr raik Pt-«o-.s w -« 

dfocyoru.v;cs,ica«tt:5 , £....»Ao si,, FiaPEals ano B-a.m. 

griid-uall/ restrictvu 'jrcds ot > a? T ,,Xp’’Vw tvsti rr. gC ^'‘(orP’oii pJ3 vgn-'^s ic-unr. '>1 
tmd W leave ihe village system tsntouc.reur .Ik. ... •■.■.- 

t^tff»«r!eft no rarpittsss ia tii© viliagcs,, . ^ ^ 

'" '■ ' ■ ... — a. ,1 i,}n.ci eosyi'sd tlisjir p^fTnaaec^. 


'The ^ersnaBeot settlement kept tk® peasant tk>. 

f* |SG iaitt i9&7}* ■ .. 


depreasioa" (SG daiu IW)- werefflatKt 

, gi4* more auWPPniy “*« ‘f®’ 

towardsfatw naU. dj ?u«®rtS™™Wioo Commission (iSOS) ate the two land marks 

llipofi^s E«solatto» .Jyfe of local seli%gowramcots evolved 


It toovmow pn 12 ^ thl, inoo'vatioo' w.is a follow up of *= recom- 


li r«fmt€a oii im i4wvvvs-a 

■si,t6'Rg tmi'K.l iostlliitit)ic,s, to «5.ct as & 


were feBt'CatiOriUiO . ' , ' , ' 

The vital f tiKtion^y to aohfeyc ‘ 

viuage Itve! worker ^VLW). .Be w»» to «tto v - '!»>- • •>■ I’" 
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''fbir> was indsefi e tall order -'>.ncl the VLW tO'’*’. easy fOiifsO' io co- 

ordinate hi® acijvkies and to ohann-Fse techidcal expertise ihroogb him. Block 
t: |r ..Jnvelonroeiil Officer arsd hb teohs'dcH? ofr'iccrs worked at the h!ock level- At the 

distfict ’tevclj the. OisirACt Ccfiiector * Oepsiiy (Oeve’ep.T.!eul) Cornmissbaer co-ordmated 
the activities. At the state level there was to be rkvc.loprocot committee with 
' Chief Minister as Chalrm-iii and li.® .\finitters ia cbia'ge of oevelopmeot, agriculture, 



Inigatioa, fitiance and other related mmistrser as niemoers- 
was to be the Secretary to this CommU'lcc. Thus the orga: 
Vr the C. D- progratniiie, except at the StfUe I'lvel was bare 
Cailure. to evoke piibiic ejiih?rsiasm and participation an< 
prodiif'’,ti(..r! vvas clear to alb 1 he first •.'otaf 
programme (Balwantf as Mcli's CoiTimitteej tJornted 

'ifi'tfre ci the orgauisaiioo prevented ii f"om rdlowisg' th, 
ptrne of prince ‘mmortaoc.c :.n planrior* imr*Icniseivtati' 
i',.pprrao« governing the programme, w. 

The recAimmendaticms were accepted for i.mpIetTE 
(j.$S6) observes, Governaiesjts were not serious in tratifi] 
' .b'diarastra and Gujarat were th% two initia! exceptions, 
iud Block Panchayat Samities and tracsfsvrsd powers fo; 
local developmeatiil schemes. But this iaitial eitthusiasm 


Parishad was made a mere member. We know to-day how PancMyati Raj institutions 
in the States were allowed to die^ by not holding the ekctlons and starving them of 
^nr.ds. the Ministry of C. D- at the Centre also W'as reduced to a relatively unimport- 
ant department ’.vithin the ugricultural ministry. 

bi Dcaiocratie 

Orgfcnisatiyn ; KaniMtaka’s e^:r'efiment 'n dtinoci-aiic decentraHsaiion appears 
mere radical t.han the half hev.ned auempts made earile.r in most other stales. The 
Aarnatekc. Zilli,? Parishads, Talol Panchay-ii SanJiies, Mandal Fanchayat and Nyaya 
^I'anehayais Act 1983, envisages bringing daw-n the decisioa making process i» develop- 
mental activities upto the viUage level (Graffia Sabhas). Grama Sabhas which meets 
'twice a year under the chairmanship of the 'Manda' fr^dhan is constituted, fay all those in 
electoral rods of the Zhia Parishad, periaiaiiig tb the viHage It has been conceived as 
' a body to discuss mid decide the developmental -probieins of the village in the context 
of the Ki»ndal, ivhich is a group of villageii. The concept of mandal is derived^ from 
Grow'th Outre or Service Cenire. idandal Panclwyai is an elected body, every member 
..tpresenting about 500 population with special repr.;sentarion for women (25%) schedu- 
led castes, scheduled tribes and., backward classes (prupoftsonal to their popuktian) 
Mindai Fanchayat is conceived' dsd'' powerful body capable of liandliog most of the 
vy,, ■i,;:'\lfcaUoveltrii«ctions, ittcittdiiig variom.coosiriKJtloii activitioss agricultural producrion* 

' tcttvitis8,..manage«a[eiitof forestet®.' ' , -.t'A-I '■ 

" ■'(-'* fd'f’ 2 I f J-' ' ‘i: T 4 . ' . '*! I" ' I ' I. 1 

above ,Mandfd,.Faach^ is^the Zilla, Parisbtdi Ziila'Patishhd 
will be coBi^W;,p|,.(i|te]Bct#’^ipb^ ■:{Qnb_.o|etafattr ' .for every • 35^000 ' population or 
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part thereof) (2) associate members (Chairroan/P^resuierid; o 
13nMlr\ <tnA f"S;\ sivlPs. h/1l_As Ms. {'?■.'? wii' 


of District/CeBtral Co'^op 
Bank) and (3) nominated members (MPs, MLAs & with ihe same criteriofi for 

special represotafloo for women, sc)»ediikd castes/sclieduled tribes and backward 
classes as io Man''*'’! Pancbayats. Zilla Pari<had has bee?* given all the developmental 
activities within ih-- drsiocis tnciudmg the i«L.i.50as of ihe District Rural Development 
Agencies, which stand dissolved. 

Between tluse ivv‘o levels of elected bodies, a Taluk Panchayat Samitl has been 
constituted, consisting of members of Ziiia Parishad and State icgilatwte representing 
whole or part of iLe taluk, Pradhaos of Mandal I'anchayats m the taluk, Presidents of 
.Primary Land Development Banks, Taluk Agricultural Produce Co-operative Market- 
ing Society; and five co-opted Tncraher& of scheduled casts? scheduled tribes, backward 
classes and women- Ihe MLA representing the major part of the Taluk is the chair- 
man of th.e samithi and the Block .Development officer is the secretary. 

Taluk Panchayat appears to be an innovatlv n and a compromise to 

give an important role In the local administration to the MLA, whose primary role 
otherwise is policy formulation at the State level. However, this Sam it?, has no direct 
role in implementation. But it can play a crucial role specially because BDO is the 
Secretary to this Samiti. 

The role of the Standing Committees at ZBla and Maada! levels, deserve 
special mention. These are the good features adopted from the earlier. Paachayati Raj 
mstitutions. 

Two aspects which deserve discussion are the financing and the availability 
(and also role) of managerial and technical man power capable of making develop- 
mental activities. Of these, we will briefly discuss the first. 

Pinaiicet- ' The 'main 'source off inaisc© for Zilla Parishad would be funds transferred 
from' thejovt '(by appropriation out of the consolidated fund of the state, grants, 
/loans and' contribui ion from govt.) and these raised by its own effort's.- For most of 
the Zlila f'drishads, the second source is likely to be smalL- ' The ; main source -will be 
from'Dovt. "-‘fhe allocstionof funds ia 1986 was about '2^00 'orores' for the 19 districts 
whied is/iiidecd very small eonsldeiiug the needs of the districts. Ihe Act provides for 
a'Pinhoce'Cohiunissio^ and 'the First . Commission (headed by Sbri R. Hanovar) was 
reported to be working on this problem*- , (Bconomic limes May 11, 1986 p 1 1). For 
distribution of pla'n funds to, the Zilla Parishad, the crite.rion now approved by the 
govt, gives w«iglita,ge of 50% »d the popubtiofi and the other weightage of 50% 
distributed based on a' ijumljer -of jB'dwato'ts i>. iiackwardijess. for the mandai, popu- 
lation gets 50% weightage; "area of uufoual sm dry land area' gets. 15%' o,aeb and agri- 
cultural lafeO'ur , 'population and per Oapita mamm raised gets '19%' weigbta^ . each- ' 

,' i^dear picture, however, caa emerge only aftet declilons^areitaken by the 
^jpvt.; op' the' F|aa,Bce:Coinmissioit .Report, ■ ,■ 

Wliat,Ss new ' - , . , ' ' : I, 

' ' ' 'What ^ Is new l)f;'|bls expert meiit? First point Is the imprcCedehtei'lrafitEfer of 
planning, 'development, add admloistratioa fimcsfons/activitks 


w- 


d- 
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worked.; effort made to l9S0top«sh mrough the dsmocrat 

of admtoistra'jdda,^td the district level^f as frustrated because of tbe 


» toe cemocrsTJC pouiws upio me viU'igc ic' 

10 express tbeir views (espeoiaily at the village leveij anu waeiaer lac oevcuipuwui. 
il! lake place based or. ihe fell / expressed needs of tbe people Is a thing to see. 
erbaps uinre than fbe opportunity, .;oc:al arul economic structure has a iot to do 
1 mai'ini? rmch deiTiOcratic forces wo*'k properly. It is perhaps a matter of consolation 

for women (2 j%) is provided for. These opportunities 
.?ay. But as people leara skwiy* they are likely to use 
in the firicdoii-.m-'j of tbe Ir/itituilon. . ' ’ 

«en Zillu Padsf.ad {>.*k. Mairlal Paachayat is also ;new. 
occnoiet! :ta -Titernedtuls 'jositrori between the two. The 
uiiiti is cofApostd of ird. reedy elected ex-officio members from 
i,Hi atiu loj ^upmedoff Possiol’ft.' ,bk body acting as a fifth 
has m fCv'-ciU’.ve r oy '-qim «'r f iaancial powers- 


What is strikingly new about the Karnataka experiment is the political will as 
seen by the events and utterances till to-day. H cannot be said that the ruling party 
(Janata) has an over-riding majority in a!i the Zilla Pari? had and mandals. Of the 
total 887 elected representatives of the 17 Zilia P^nishrds, Janu'a has 454 representatives 


and Congress (!) 393, and oilier patiies only 40 - Of the total of 54,670 Mandal 
Panchayat elected represeoiatlves., 27337 (or 50.3%) bsloag to Janata, 20,679 to 
Congress (I) 37%, 576(1-1%) to BJP and ,5,783 (!0T%) tc others- Yet, at the State 
Development Council on April 20, the Chief Minister Mr- Ramakrkhna Hedge assured 
the Zitia Parishad that no party distiaction would count at the council level (L C Jain, 
ET, May li, 1987). The prompt appointment of the State Finance Commission also j 
indicates that the government mean business. But this Is only the beginning- How j 
things would shape is yet to see, | 

Karnataka has, however, long wa.y to go in rural development- fn terras^ of ' 
provision of basic amenities (village roads, metalled roads, bus stops, post offices 
primary school, faelth centre, fertilii^cr depot etc) Kaiiiataka ranks behind 
Kerala, Panjab & Haryana. (Basic Rural Statistics- Ministry of Agri & Rural 
Davelopment 1987), 

Kerala which is ont of the most.*developeci* to the country (the physical quality 
'of;'life:of people is- highest here owing 'to social ^ consumption of people at all levels of 
'ftaiswchandran - 1986) is one' 'State where Panchayati Raj ^ institution ^ never 


it' Secretary tt the Zilia r^?risha4 as Chief Secretary gives 
itioa is to trea.. tin ZaUs as federating units within tbe 
Whether this will actually work, by traarferring only developmental functions to 

“oposition- As real deveiopraents lake place social tensions 
t point of time the Zilk Parishad as the initiator of such 
hearted co-operatioE and support from the.. Law and Order 
ce. What guarantee is there that pollc* would help given 
•ganisations? 
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partners la the coalition Mlolrtry. And yet the level coMclousnsss of people and 
fhelf mvcivemeii ia local development appears to bs high, judged from the indicators 

of basic amenities. : 

Though cue could point ont a nnmber of feasoas for the advancement of 
Kera% in the direction of an egalitarian socleity, few reasons that stand out are nni- 
versalisstlon of education even much before the Independence, _ resulting is an effective 
rata of literacy over 90%, balanced composition of class, tsiigion and communities, 
(except for scheduled caste at^l scheduled tribes,) successful social movements and the 
high level of political consciousness developed mostly by the grass root level work 
ing of political parties. The eBlIghtened electorate tend to keep their representatives 
in the legislative assembly on their toes. Many times the re-electioa of these MLAs 
or the election of another nominee of the same party depended also oa the amount 
of developmental work done by the Mi-As during their tenure. Instances are maiiy 
where the same MLAs have been re-elected because they have been tending their consti- 
tuencies very well. It would appear that there was a healthy compstition among these 
elected representatives to generate maximum developmental activities in their consti- 
tuencies. Multi-party coalition and change over of Government from one front to an- 
other has helped the dispersal of developmental works throughout the State. Whether 
such competition between MLAs is a healthy trend is open to Question* One direct 
result of such competition was the diversion of funds from vital projects, resulting, 
in their delay and in various losses and cost escalations. But the fact that these 
MLAs have acted as one man team* for planning, execution and supervision of develop- 
mental works in their constituencies cannot be denied. 

Such experiences in Kerala is not perhaps easily duplicated* la many States 
where a single party has brute majority, and the people are by and large ignorant, 
individual effory to develop the constituency may not b® of any consequence for '' 
winning the elections. ■ • ■ , ' , ' ' ' ' ^ ■ ■ ' 

■ T, It h also doubtful whether mah competition among the elected' represeatt- 
'dves ' ' to 'the ■ legislature f or bringing development from above is , the most desirable 
'"thing, In ailch'.. process, local iMliatlve and resomces are not 'harnessed. People re- 
laaln p^siv^ Therefore, the full potenlial for development is not fully exploited. 

'' 'Tt is also possible that real needs may not always get ref iected when a single 
.^preientativh 'Mkes up the role of co-oidiarJor for such development* The party and 
pressure 'gfottpJnteres'is intervene to thasnelise the scarce resourcss to. serve the interest 
Of' ,tl»se pressure groups.,- A number of festaoces can bt cited when; schemes under 
Tribal , Sub-Plan and Special Component Plans (intended) specif ietily for scheduled 
tribeiiond scheduled -'Castes respectively) have been iMn^nlated; 10 ser# thr'' interest 
of "'such pfewure f roups with the connivance and blessings of such 'representatives. ■ 

' '' - -Ttikfeg about the Kerala experience, the growth of ''cp-operatives; deserves' 
special "iwcntN* 'Though this remains the trainisg ground,- of budding _ poiiiicia&s 
',®ttd retlrlni'Obode for ageing poiitidans as well, the diffusion of its benefits to 
, ,:,vari-ous-- than la in,aiiy - othfr of the country. 1 he 

I®. thh tii4 powerful witb 
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landed interest). This appears to be another where poiirica! parties tf> ihe ir 
strength. Administration of the co-operatives s«m to change hands in, tune with 
polilica.l climate of the day. T'his is not achisved totally by the democratic processes. 
Political manipulation piays their part. But such instances seem to com down- The 
latest evidence is the passing of an smendment to the Co-operative Socieiies Act & 
Roles whereby the power to nominate members toco-operatives has been curtailed. 
In Kerala we have a number of instances where ordinary citizens occupy various 
positwns of importance in tht- co-op-.a-ative stracturc. This should 'explain the genera! 
health of co-operative structure in the state. 

hi Si-..,rcb of ufs Idefil Model > 


fhe its&sr of the two auites of Karnataka and Kerala were died only to show 
if.al 'vve are yet to go a long way for democratic decentraiisation. The ideal would be 
an cnlii'ltfened people (like those in Kerala) with a system like that of Karnataka. To 


hi'ing about such sw-oe,piag changes large-scale investment and social revolution 
involvisa anrdhiialion of the iiresent social structure based on caste, religion and 
money ifs necessary. But as Rajni Kothari puts it. 



',of Social 'Sciences and Conewpt, Fublislsing,' Ceinpany, Mew Delhi, iMb. 




Cae can see seeds of such transformation in the stirrings of-rura! people, be 
il in West Bengal, Kerala, Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, UlUir Pradesh or Madhya 
Whether it is going to lake lime for these clouds of stirrings to transform 
ihonseives into juicy clouds to bring showers of change after the long spell of develop- 
mental drought, Is perhaps difficult to predict even for the political Pundits. Sut alt 
those wcii-meanitig people desiring such a shower has an important role; to work ta- 
wards an environment where such showers can easily take place rather than drift away. 
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‘The difficulty with a functioning democracy is that it so much disarms the 
bi.’ n>. pie that a revolutionary upheaval becomes difficult to bring about. But the 
gi'.'ac about a functioning democracy, provided indeed that it is allowed to 

funcliori, is that it can itself became a vehicle of tfansformation through .structural 
changes isi response to historic needs. And it can do this without a violent upheaval at 
one point of time (which in any cose is not the best way of bringing about radical 
changes). But if it fails to do this for long, iis future is in peril. India faces this 
challenge at tha present time” (Rajni Kothari 1985. in the Introduction to “Grass 
V.ithi.ul' Ecob” by L.C. Jain) 
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In Democratic Decentralisation lies in 


improved hwian relationsliip at the rural grass-root lev^, 

Tlie prevailing distrust and under current jealousy ajnong the 
rural folk v, here the democratically decentralised institution 
of Gram Panchayat, Zil a Pari shad and National Extension Blocks 
exist, have s-^xod in the way of their success. There is the 
urgent neei to have a peep into it if we really intend to do 
away with obstacle-'^ that stand jji tire way of successful wo iking 
of these dearjcratica'-ly decentralised institutions at the 


grass- root level, 

Th,e Gram P a ncha^’at 

The relationship of the iidi^/idual with himself, his 
natural environrn-en t ejt.d his fellow beings constitute most 
human probl axis, The ties of the individual to his family, Gram 
Panciiayat, members of jiis profession and the ever increasing 
circles of the communities of which he is a member differ in 
nature and content. It is good for one to belong to several 



clubs, iluiaar. life is fax more complicated than that of animal 
aJid 'ohs eaucation of the diild to become an independent member 
of liis coiiiiiiuT-i. uf cakes much longer and hence the, far greater 
furdamental iiirportaiice of -the farnily ahd a. well-knit societj^ 

01 people. Outside tiie family 'the local community in a Grajn 
Panchayat is a close knit 'face to face' group where each one 
knovrs most of the others. Any event of birth, marriage, death, 
purchase or sale of property and so on in one fajiiily is of 
interest to o -tilers and idien they go out of tiie village each one, 
'whatever his caste or profession is a Gram Bhai to the other. 

In such, a group similar social values are shared by all over a 
mud-1 larger area of activity, thought or feeling than in larger 
ccmnrunities with less close ties. The region in which difference 
of interest or opinion arises in much smaller and adjudication 
oy .the gener-cl sense of the village is acceptable to all. The 
indiviuual vvillingly surrenders a large part of his freedom to 
tlie community because to a great extent the views of the community 
are his omi and he feels he is an active partner in it. While the 
individual interests of some people may clash with that of some 
others, U'jere is not that antagonism or resistance to the public 
opinion or lack of faitii in the general decision which is the 
mark of a larger and loo.sdLy knit society. The common piohlems 
for sudi a oommunity are best solved by all though a few may be 
. selected to execute and, watch the ^ fulfilling the 

coiffi-iion decisions. Such men operate public scrutiny and the high 
public accountability prevents wrong action for personal gain. 


!-■ 

There are no distinctions of staff and line duties, of public 
policy, picgraniBiing *d aseoutlon. Most questions that effect 
more than a few would come in for discussion in the general 
assembly itoioh would of ten meet, as of tm as once a month. Ihe 
holding of referenda on local issue in an excellent method not 
only for ascertaining public opinion but ibr i-iparting community 
consciousness end a se.ise of solidarity, a Government by 
discussion ensures an adequate for tiie creative urge for doing 

public good aid constitutes the fii'st-step towards a satisfied 
and stable society, 

Bie management of the business of a Oraoi Panchay at would 
require some form of organisation. At present the general 
tendency in most places is to have an election of five to ten 
manbers of the village panehayat. The leader or th-e Mukhla is 
elected by these Pandiayat members or by village as a whole in 
a separate direct election. Groups, castes and parties oontest 
and the Mukhla is invested with considerable powers to decide on 

all issues. Often the writ n-r tbp t 

political party extends do vm 

to the irillage, notwithstanding a3.1 promises to the contrary. 

The MuMiia is automatically put on his defence against his defea- 
ted rivals and his colleagues, as well as the general public and 
If he hopes to be elected again, dare not do anything that he 
feels is useful but is likely to be unpopular. «The Opposteionu 
must always oppose and ether it agrees with or disagrees from' 
a View depends not on its merits but whetlier it is taken by 




the GoTemment or the Opposition, All the vices of a parlia- 
mentary form of democracy are imported guaranteering checks and 
■balances that will negative group effort. This is totally 
undersirable in a small comnMnity, Government by discussion 
does mt mean tacties, Wliile powerful opinion has been expressed 
against this form of constitution in the country and against 
the totally unacceptable party system in the gram panchayats 
people in charger of gdministration and legislation seem inca- 
pable of accepting any form of demecracy other than the one 
that they know aJid vjhich has brought them into their present 
position of prominence. «The party system has not application 
to the matters of a village and the problem is how to stop this 
rate race infiltrating tlie villages and destioying individual 
freedom. ” 

Continuing activity on clearly defined issues gives 
stability’' to an administration. The panchayat samiti has 
several sudi functions. Apart from occasional consultation on 
State and union policies and legislation, the creation, 
mainten^ce and proper running of the block institutions 
constitute an in^ortant branch of its work, Biese institutions 
are in executive cliarge of various civil servants but it is the 
responsibility of the Semiti through suh-committee to see not 
only that the experts do their work and respond aiequately to 
d emails made on their knowdodge and services by the people, but 


also that tie necessary public co-operation is forthcoming and- 
that unfair individual demfinds are not made on tlese institutions 
at the expense of the public good, This dual responsibility is 
essential in building up a sense of rule of law in the community. 
Free a^d frank discussions witii a full opportimity to the civil 
servants to present his difficulties and his side of each case 
and the determination te come to a unanimous decision even if it 
takes more tlian one sitting, rather tlian a quick decision on tlie 
snap vote of a maijority, will ensure that the decisions taken 
are just and acceptable to all. She periodic review of progress 
of til ese block hi stitutions, their analysis and setting right 
causes of failure, delay or inefficiency and a continuous search 
for iiiprovement in tiie Quality and quantum of services rendered 
by these institutions 'would not only gurontee efficient working 
but what is more important will keep all the members of the samiti 
and sub- committee fully informed of the basic objectives of each 
of these institutions' and •ilieir part in the build up of abetter 
society. She need for periodic report to the coordinating level 
of tlie zila parished will certcdnly be a strong stimulant in ttie 
discharge of its functions of the penehayat samiti, 

Go~oidinating the vK)rk of the gram pandiayats is one of 
tlie primary functions of ’the samiti. An important point is that 
one democratic body cannot effectively supervise another. Such 
supervision will have to be made through infection by an expert 
who will place his finding before the higher body which can 



express an opinion. Besides, the block is more odvanced type 
of tdniinistration in which the dis trine tion between staff and 
line difinitely come in, Ihc approval of the annual plan of 
the Gram Pan Gliayats and particularly of one-sided approaches in 
some Pan dic^-ats end -idieir justification according to their local 
needs would require the general consent of the Pa^ciiayat Samiti 
The lack of public oo-operation in a particular set of schemes 
in a p ax' ticular area woiuLd require special education. It should 
be up to the Pandiayat Samiti to send its leaders of public 
opinion to tlie particular grampanchayat to re-inforce the 
opinion of the members of that gram panchayat in persuading 
people to talce up those schemes which tiiey have failed to take up. 
It TOuld be entirely wrong for tiie panchayat samiti to assume 
powers of superior authority ahd interfere in 'tiie details of 
T,-jorking of the gram panchayat below. The question of subordi- 
nating of the one democratic body to another necessarily means 
the destruction of the initiative and freedom of the lower body. 

The vertical line of direct responsibility in the bureaucratic 
machinery is a very different proposition. The difference has 
not received sufficient attention. Schemes of rural development 
on the various fronts on the lines alre^y evolved by experts with 
.clear financial and technical pictures have to be selected for 
each area in oider to meet -the needs most urgently felt in the 
different parts of the block. The grati panchayat must have devotei 
■ ttKDUght and attention in drawing up the schmes they wish to 
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aiopt for their areas. 'Wfiile the block grant some what fixes 
the mxrnber of schemes that can be adopted under the various 
subjects of agriculture, animal husbandry etc. from the financial 
point of vle^^r, it is certai-nly open to gram panchayat or the 
samiti to insist on adiption of more schemes by supplementing it 
by a higher rate of iDublic contribu'cion. Each gram psachayat 
mil authomatically assume that it gets its fair share of the 
Government grant under the different heads. Apart from the 
planning, the question of review of progress periodically is most 
vital. This introspection or self evaluation is productive of 
great effort and provides the best social education to the commu- 
nity. ^'stematic checks indicate in time defects or delays in 
each of the various areas vhich are easy to correct at that stage, 
A complete discussion implies great public acco'un lability and 
there can be no possibility of any person trying to drivert public 
funds or services for his personal interest. Tliis public 
accountability'' at the base is the best guarantee against corrup- 
tion. 

The total financial assistance available to each block 
consists not only ot a nudear fund under community development 
administration but also of the funds spent by the different 
technical departmoits of. Government on rural welfare as a grant 
to each block to be expended by the Block Development Officer under 
the jurisdiction of the panchayat samiti. In the Five-Year Plans, 
sll distributabl© expenditure is deivided between Hocks, treating 


them as of equal weigh tage. Except for Central and State schemes 
which cover more then one block the major part of the Five-Year 
Plan Funds tiiat affect the rural sector should pass on to the 
block. In addition, certciin special funds er-marked for 
vulnerable conimonities liJce the SC^hed'uLed Caste and Scheduled 
Tribe, some backward class sdieiiesj special grants for women 
and youti .1 movement wold form an addition to the block. All 
tiiese constitute what may be called the consolidated fund of the 
block. It is essential toiat the picture of the fu^ should 
be clearly dra^to and put before the samiti. This means the 
splitting up of tlie Five-Year Plan to a large extent between the 
blodcs. The special funds should be cleanly ean-marked and spent 
for the special communities and the rest of the fund granted for 
all the areas equally. A further question arises whether in 
addition to this there should not be a study as to whether some 
steps should not be taken for equalising the over- all economic 
differences between the different blocks. This study would 
involve the creation of certain index: figures e.g. agricultural 
produce per acre, communication, percentage of literacy and so 
fortLi which >jould reflect accurately the total productive capacity 
or income and the consumption or standard of living of the 
people in a block as a yaole. If such analysis could be evolved 
satisfactorily and to a reliable degree it wauld be worih-while 
to reserve a certain percentage say 20^o of the distributable funds 
, to make up for economic differences between the blodis. A 
statutory guarantee of minimum funds for the maintenance and 
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running of block institutions and tiie grants in accordance with 
the Five-Year Plan is essential. One of the greatest set hacks 
to democratic functioning is uncertainty of finances. Local 
Political tensions at the block or State level shoiiLd not be 
allo-v/ed xo affect the finances of at. block. If the management at 
any of tlie levels fails totally there sho'u3,d be prc' vision for 
running the basic anstitutions directly thiough the Civil Services^ 
But such provisions should be confined to circmiistances prescribed 
by law* Wliether a local self-governing institution is supersbiei 
or working unsatisfactorily the public cariiiOt be denied the 
services of the institutions run by it and the minimum guaranteed 
statutory finance must always be available, 

211a Parishad at tine District, 

The Z31 a Parishad is the co-ordinated level of dsmoeratic 
functioning of all the panchayab samiti in a district. The 

problans of the district ZiL a parishad and the functions of 
administration at 'the district level have been dealt -with in 
greater detail elseviiere. Ihe district has developed under the 
British into a key-level of administration. It marks the transi- 
tion from policy making and the supervisory 'uo the executive stage 
and contains all thie tliree eleiimts. In addition to all the powers 
vested in him, the District Officer as the local representative of 
(jovernment, has the residuary responsibility for proper functioning 
of all departments of government in. his district. At this level 
public participation ^lould be intioduced gradually, Bie d-istrict 
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parishad should take 'sn sdvisoiy role and not undertake either 
til e regulatory functions of establishiPxg order and administering 
justice or of collecting reTeme. The District Officer may he 
out of the Pa.rishad but he should have the right to address the 
Pa^ishad and it should be the right and duly of the assembly • 
to call for his views before discussing questions of importance* 
Whenever they differ a reference to tlie next higher level vis, 
the State ijovemment or the Commissioner iliere such officer exists 
should be necessary before final action is taken* Only an expert 
in the line can run a larger machinery of professional experts 
and civil servants. Wliere that machinery fails anywhere public 
men should bring to notice all such failures but it is the man in 
charge who put the fault righ^* ■ 

The district covers a vbLder area of heterogeneous popula- 
tion including rural as well as industrial, mining and commercial 
centres and large institutions catering to special needs. It is 
a sample of the country as a whole. The nature of the community 
involved is essentially altered at this stage. The small face 
communities cease to exists, j^ministrative operations on a 
larger scale more economic, efficient and complicated come in. 
There is less participation by the individual; and the mass scale 
operation designed for the mythical average does not exactly fit 
any one. In a community -vhcse economy is dominated by large 
industries the vast majority , are converted into wage earning 
labour, devoid of interest in the common problems and the only 
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coHiHion bonds are Uie weekl;/ wago packet, and tlie ccmpetitiTe 
consumption of standaidisoi consumer goods. IQrie conflict of 
the * inner direcued ,will^ as against the ^ outer directed^ 

develops, Piogressive dissatisfaction sets in sjid mey take 
disruptive forms very different from tiie original reasons, 
"Private affluence" leads to less public interest, and there- 
foie, to "public squalor". This has happened elsewhere and 
should be a pointer to us. Hie affluent society which has 


'arrived* and has solvei most problems of poverty and disease • 
has by no means prove! a h^py society. The indications are 
that dissatisfaction and psychological nialadjustiiients are 
increasing. The resnedy lies largely in social and economic 
planning in order to e'TOlve so''jnd values. Hie issue is relevant 
as the shape of the .society will deteraine the foim of public 
administration. 



The pre^io'j-s antipatiiy between public services and the 
public men has resulted in misconceptions of monopoly of 
efficiency and integrity on one side and of patriotism and love 
of the people on the otoier and ^liese die hard. The relative 
powers and prestige of the two classes at each level attract 
disproportionate attention, Hiey function in different ^ares and 
there need be no conflict. They only represent tw complCTientary 
agencies for the public good, one largely voluntaty, changing 
in personnel and representing the wishes of the people, the 
O’ther, permanent expert, intent on carrying out the wislies and 
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no less of uie peoples In dorBOcracy -where ■"obe public icen might 
change fiom time to rime through elections -'rhe integri'by and 
continni.ty of ''-he peirian-ent adn.:nistra.-tiYe machinery is a vital 
facto ry-c ‘To doTelop a line of public bureaucracy as against 
the administraUue bureaucracy by vesting in the Chairman at 
eacii level, with far more powers than are vested in the marbers 
of that body is a serious laistai^e* • Tie notion, -’chat -Ine people ‘.i 
representatives- should- be- the arhiterers of. not-only... what. should 
be done but now it sicould be done. j have complete c»nt^ 


aver 


the actions snCv rewards and punishment of th-e esecu-^ivcs who 


carry out the pc-.. pies- vrish is charged- with ih.e emotiona. 
hangover of "th. e past conflicc between, peoples' leaders and -the. 
permanent -services of the previous foreigh hiovernment., Bucli a 
political hierarchy can only bring conf-usion to hie public 


servLceSi 


That is not oontaiiplated in our Constitution, The 


chairman should in over.’- case be paralled to hie presiO-ont of an 
assembly. The idea for instance, of giving salaries and jeeps 
and the powers to control -the members of bbe administrative ■ 
machinery to the cliairman is basically -wrong., Tne recent decieion 
at the meeting of dl listers of Commimity Development not to give 
salarier and convert "the Mukhia and pramukh into public servants 
is not welcome, the essence of public work in local self-govern- 
ment is that it should be voluntaiy and., therefore, honorary some 
compmsation in the form of daily or other allowance may be found 
necessary but not one that takes the foim of a monthly salaiy. 
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Hie less Vila difference "between him and the members of the 
P'UOxic bociy ever wnich lie presides, tlie more frequent his 
elections, say, eveiy year or so, the more democratic the 
functioning of that body. 


j-her... ;i.o wide-spread and considerable misgiiiing regarding 
the capaci-tj' of the democratic bodies to take the right decisions 
or perfoniring the right actions. Hie penetration of antagonism 
based on party ideology, raligion, cas to etc, at the higher levels 
into the lower levels is assumed to be ine-'/itable. A total 


*^dlapse of public idniinistra.tion leading into chaos and possible 
loss of natural freedom is feared in some quarters. Such thinking 
is based on some fallacies and fails to face some facts. An 
attibUde of fear of any change is part of it. It ignores the 
gromng sense of awareness of Hie rural population of tlieir 
political and econo^iic rights, lu forgets that the best way of 
guiding a mass upsurge is to accept tlie fact and to diannelise 
it ravher than attempt to' claiiip it down. Clamping has proved 
disastrous every time to this and other countries. It falls to 
face the fact that the present system is incapable of meeting 
the increasing demands of public administration and people’s 
effective participation, the pace of progress to which the 
country is committed, Hiese forces cannot be put back without 
disastrous consequences, Wliile toe little democracies may take 
incorrect decisions tos-t affect them for. sometirae to come, the 
decisions will be on local factors while toe direction of 




development v/ill continue to "be guided by the national and 
State Plans aiid schemes worked out on expert knowledge and 
eyol'/ed, at higher levels. Die little democracies will not 
change the nation.dl policy. Over very large fields they v;ill 
act as local governments i. o. agents of the State and Union 
Ckivernment. Die area of local self-government where they decide 
the policy wall trough covering a large number of questions be 
confined to only local aspects. Mistakes made will be on a much 
lower scale tiaan in a centralised system. Dae far greater 
accountability will reduce corruption and irresponsibility or 

the use of power for personal or sectional interests at the cost 
of public good. 

What exactly should he the relations between the little 
deBo oracles on the one hand the State and Union Governments on 
the other has only lately started receiving attention. Die 
constitutional objeotivos, the fundamental rights ^ the direc- 
tives, of State policy goVom. -Biem all. Ihe dignity of the 
individual and the integrity of the nation soan bo nesi more 
attention than they have received in a fast changing society ttat 
is adopting, apprentty without adequate scrutiny, all the measures 
that have led to a oaitralised and industrialised and in many 
cases, an afauent society to the West. Die list of matters 
that fall in the jurisdiction of toe gram panchayat would include 
aU questions which affect a citisen directoy liiloh he can and 


wishes "tc malce contrioution. But the other levels viz* the 
block samiti and zila pari shad \«uld also deal with the same 
list in regal'd to their ii'iter'-panchayat or inter-block or tlie 
zila levels primarily. However, whe'tlier the central and State 
legislatui-es which are aD-ready vjell established, according to 
the parliamentai-y form of democracy tiiat prevails ii'i some 
western States, can be changed to toe systaii of representation 
of the next lower unit e.g. zila parishad or the State Assembly 
r^pectively is a matter on vliicli public opinion has not been 
exercised adetuatdLy except for certain notable exceptions. But 
as things are, the efficiency of represaitation and the metlxids 
of -vrorking at the Stale ahd Union levels are fundamentally 
different from those of 'idle little deaiocracies. It would, there- 
fore, be supranely inappropriate - as is happeiing now in many 
places - to put the members of the of the zila, block or gram 
parishad, Hiey are selected area, aid are continosly concerned 

with larger question ahd. not sp-ecial needs and problaas in tlieir 
contituencies, except in tlieii'' lii'nited and negative role of the 
legislator as a dieck on t!ie working of tlie aiministration of 
the executive. Tlie basic assumption toat eadi moh, group of 
of interest is selfish and likes likely to sacrifice the well- 
being of all in its interest. The ’^ote of the .majori% of such- 
selfish interest should, prevail. Mi individual joins a group 
1 if he realises that toe larger voting power which he may influence 
I as a member will ultimately bring him more advantage tosn retain- 
; ing his individuality. Any attempt to help in the build up of 



tile legislators as tiie leaders of the little direct denocracies 
ill fact, e^en any opportunity^ given to them to evolve that way, 
wiuld sap tile foundations of proper democracy at the grass roots.. 
The qualities required, the outlook expected and tiie loyalities 
inevitablyy developed are completely difi erent, if not antagonistic 
betweei tils two sets of bodies. A legal provision that no person 
^o is enrolled as a manber of any political party can stand for 
election or become a member of the zila pari shad, panchayat samiti 
or gram pandieyat or Block idvisory Committee, is necessaiy. 

It is only, then, that they wuld be able to serve the 
people with full concantrated energy by inproving human rela- 
tionship at the rural grass root level and tliereby provide new 
thrust in tiie lurking at the democratically decentralised insti- 
tution of gram panchayat, zila parishad and National Extension 
Blocks. 
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of eoYcaxiieatr.l p-ji: rwid :fe.cponr'iiI'iiii;;lis 'between the 


centrs end. l;i;c lc>c.:;-j.l 


ars-as 
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isi which tha country, if it 


citaixi 


the proTinaes of a 


is small in -'i.lpa “,.'"-Rc 
big .unit.ar/ . cr t..t« of a federation, az-e 

diYidod for aimlniabsmtiTe ccirreriifsrjce.. fh& provincial : 
or State Qomr^rmorA- is t.hc *-'snt-ral government ■ for all 
local areas wlt'hin its tiucisdiction. . 'DeceKtrnlieaticn . 
is, thizB , .a 'centrifugal .isoTeiiiant wkl-ch sime to aatrtiat 
local orgmns created in: local areas with powers local 
in cMraeter, the ps-agiamption being that people belong- 
ing to the locality* can, Imow b«fst and appreciate their 
own problamii! smd and aian solve them. best. Anjr 

set-up In wM,olj, locsl. people are deniocl association 
with the adm^-nistration wcuid suppress their abiltty-j 
talent and X:a such ce-sos tlie sense of respo- 

nsibility and the capacity to adsiinister affairs . 
remln 'im:!,.©vaioped. 

For several rsaaons, local bodies in India 
have l©3o siuthority as compared with loe4il bodies in the 
advanced afcf&tena -countries. Moreover , the actual 


standas'd of dsvelopaent and efficiency is low* Ab a close 
analyst said, the administrations of local bodies is 
neither trMy local nor is it self-go veriment . Their 
rasoitt'ces are insufficient and they have to depend to 
a large extent On the State governments through grants 
and loans, 

; ^ In fSesnee,' local government is highly 

centralised $ in England on the contrary, there is Mgh 
degree of 'Jdepenti^isation,. in the belief that a local 
body has the'- 'inherent right 'to conduct its .affairs 'in 
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gOY©rMii.j:t. , Htef'voa £-. "C'Qtm^n local laadersMp 

enjojiag the oos.fi:hinaa of loo&l ptopl^^ axifi the State 
(lOYermsQnt 'm h>^ &stabli8h(^^ to translate the j 

policies -of the ,gc>Yirn 0 i 3 .nt into action., Together with ; 
thee® progra&.ffiea , othisr v/orks of local need' My© also 
to be taken iip^ 'liius at the Ic-sal l®Yel both types of 
devalopmenfeal works hafa to be un.dertakQn^ and for this 
purpose the aobtiisatlon and participation of the local 
people ±B ss53©iiti&l, !£M ^jaaMyati B84 Institutions 
were ssfeant to lesitifflis© such laadesMp as would Inspire ^ 
such participation of th® local people. In the words ' ■ 
of the Ooaiiitteo,’*So losig as we do not diseoTsr or ' 
create a representative and democratic institution 
which will -supply the local interest, supervision and 
care necessary to ensure thaiezpenditure of money 
aa** upon local objects ©onfonss isith the needs and 
wishe8*^Mlooality, invest idcife it with adequate power 
and assign to it appropriate finance, we will never 
he able to, evoke local interest and excite local 
initiative in the field of development,** . 

.. It was not. contemplated at that time that 
'tMse iaatitutione would ha highly charged 'with policies 
^ which i,a®vltably .bring in caata, -.affiliation, party ■ 
affiliation and- fraotlonal. affi|.^tipn into piay whin 
the cheioe of ,.4wing elections . 

Romantic and ’ 'prevailed - in the 

minds of pallti^'-f^^|^6^A|^i^:,;^OT©sd'''thelr 'vision 


'• i' 




4*' 

*'‘^v 


'I. 

















w&sa iii fscs 'palittcs* mgm to play 

tiler© was a ot dS sappoiniirtsnt wltli taess 

i:^stiti2,tioa'3» waA**© wf-y wihs> vlem'sd t.b.s. waol© systfs^i 

with a great deal oi‘ possimias- It rje&dco imshskahl© 
faith ir. tM s3pfe''i:S';.y of the oommsn mar.ff,'''^‘the i?lllag® 
to partieipate Intaliigeiitiy in tiia affairs of Ma 
iri3.1ag8 » to cochafe auoh saupttciam scd da wht. Pandit 
lahru with /iaion and 

Baaocmoj is not 
itatssj Imt somt- 
thing tCmt e^,' rites (rr&rj parwor^ ai>i a“iy plaos ta 

th% coai‘:.V" -l-;' sirisss, I l'--3.rc Siatd , and I seant itt 

that ail t>kr i wmtmeT tiiiiigs we m^e 

doing i^OLC.. sC’ ti>Hr;.,vely EK'^ant to train up efery indiiridiaal 


ideaiisi/i mmi lo t-jc a;cte’at of '■* 

merely Perll,a'«a.i the t&p or in 


in Irdls*. tc V.:»- a p-'ii .n'tA-ai 


Lr.iO of Tridia 


*•> 


t'M't wts?f. 6iv0sua,j.ly S'^ant by this aspiratioj 
which .F&ncllt l[®hry. aimed at was to Isvoi'r# all the 
people tn. the coontry in the process of d©T©iopmeat in 
an lnt 0 llt.s<!^r!,t fnfin’^.or and pancl;myati rajl 'bodies glT® 
the opportmii'*;y fc^' all people to b^ sharers la the task. 
This is n px'{ic,sh& of mum inTolrejocat in the process of 
democracy. Biri e,s tho institutions atarted funotloning, 
it became feli«far ",..u soia© oaofce they .. ,»cked Titality 

to ffioblli.??*? -'-ha ' i-‘isiX p-xopl^ for p^^rticipcting in their 
loca.l aff'?Air 2 . ;>6«opXc ^jnthuaed to participate 

in tlielr iocs.!. ^ rf*,. tli^y are not- .likeZi.y to appreciate 

the .releT.-mcc c-i.' dcYaiop.’yie&tai oiTorte both at the State 
and Ccntra.1 iovo.la, 'fhcy fall to grasp tJmt the local 
leadership -'both politioal and a-iEi.iiistrati've nre there 


to carry cut ths lo.cal people's ccilsotive aspirations 

and that ‘they sr-c-* icf. merely carrying: out orders of the 

far-away State noYfiX'nment airid istill far-away Central 

Governaent* 'Shoy ace Government, as tax-collector, 

a pol.iceffi«ji, an ttictor,- and not 'as an agency accoimt- 

able to the people for carrying out tasks of development, 

thus playing a constructive -role, 

' . ; , Ho socio-economic change is possible 

wt-^ut;a suitable poilitlcal structure to ^ mobilise the 

local people .and to ■■involve' them In -participatory work 

especially "in-' s' epuntry- of -Indlals magriitude and ■ 

complexities,,-. ' ■■ •■- - 

-■ '-■;;■: In'-' oiwter to. protect -..dekiorac.vb'Sit ■■■ 




gxus&vocA im 

fio w feats 
lESti:tei:iG 25 £: nxi rart 

r' 6 “*@ 3 ,e-ot!ior'. t'-iX 






session* o ai t « 
local gQY&:m7\vmK , 
sibiJit?, I2j a 


■viL'.t t'anci’isyatl Haj 

■roo-i-ls* In E'-ny oasej. a 

.i."7 « otx iiionS;ijis> oX' ftuper- 


x.-.> fep.i,'-X7:r‘3.'iC'® haa* eroded 

?.ri.iT.latt’-*£ and local respoii* 
r7S■■■3ar^^cy, iAmi^ ±s i, close 


irifregr/'‘fe>.a ;,:e Central and local autfeo- 


r.smx:f 


biyt atandard of acsMav©- 
local «.!;?, tlioritias ars to 
■t-i:;::-;,v;;.i or tiO t.i;«.« d&jiocratie way of 


ritles :lr o^Vm?- 

men fe , 1 L la vu-, i 
SiBkB tiselr fi,l 

life, they n../t rodmoee to the poEition of mar® 

aobsarrient syer;.t ^ of 1;.he Ueutx'e* 

P^i.rteps tii® moat besrtaaing development 
in recent waeka m the fl^lcX af democracy at the'grass^ 
roots iia.® bco’o th.,? Bo.i-isnad and MaMal. PancsMyat 

elections la Earcafeks. i'he eloetions In Karnataka have 
been frm mil fair, ,'M vhesA wor^ ooMncted in a non- 
partisan mi.UK>r . ^Xhat i,.. mora , .'toa been a 

substantial j£ power fro® the State Govern- 

ment to looaj. bodies in r§<sp:^ot ot f»»cnitive power and ' 

^ also financial i"’€?fsources« 

5»hia is *an iaportent development because 
tii8 til® oensral faatar® of loera sovernmsnt in India 
tea been tba laak of inherent powers of taxation. Ihe 
institution does not specify any torea for axcluaive use 
of local bodies . This pi-oa^ted tbs detiand not yet oonoa- 
ded by the Centre, that local bodies in India should be 
given a separate list of taxes on the lines of those 

^PPOSitlon-ruled State that baa 
aucoessmiy held local elections i« West Benw^l^e 

; the OM-ied left front arraa<5ed Gran Panchajrat.Panohayat 
Sanltl and Zlia Parlshad aleotlons twice in * 

1978 and 1983 . “ ^ 

' ' M^praTOSis'i*^ contrast la grassroots denooracy 

DontW,n e ®PP°®lWon-dtailnated and congress- 
controlled States- la- sikhiMda** ^ : «*:. v,^ congress- 

been in poser at ' the 

sleatioas 


ilfQiitm ir, tisase 


*3A'’" a-'’'**!'' a;'-. .-.Osaur.- 
Stat.^?3 j@Kca',pi- i£i. 'Ou^rmt Ie. tMs year* 

5,siter'?s'ste;<g aim iiLiru'-nae felv© 
i:?’^ T;c?;r' put fo3r*ii'" xoT til/'i. nowabl€ pheno- 
s>r l-i'cs-i vieetions iu oppv5ivxi;lc?'£;”-ijc?T9Tned stial'es* 
IC'OUirl'Uo;) l’.Kr.i.2 brdx's'i: la 4© a'-mj 

ar?:fAS ftc-; p'-'-ifeltty;’ '■>'b¥'AOu^53.5' ptF.?Qii‘f.,i».«’i tii® iaraid© 

of th«?i Appoetiilcfi pp.xilos .-.a Xem&;'«dlng and B^cuTlng / 
a '‘c.y’f- ■••'i dwoKlutioja 

©f power .»t:fc:;.i6 fs>.>'ilitB.'i,is£;: .^^pitSvbl-? Gentr'S- 

Siist© rf’s.Xetlvds^ .■ 'Xf,-;: uarposi pti.r-ti 00 a,ppar®ntly 

Iiopa '!i '0 grnia pepviiariti" 'by '%;ie5Gtloas at 

Yariotis 3,S'%’'e"i,a eu-id wlca-'ing T&kij certstml^ 

ajx©a.d of L'l tfcir .pc,.;!;3rcl, 

‘fae rioDf.:rs® 3.v®eders tao se-sa tc b© 
awert of tM 'impot'tac.c® of %nmrtng dsmocraej at tbs 
lower levels tf it 4a to oojitinw® IrA power on the 
national scon© and at otiier yhe roots of 


democraoy .in tb.® country will bsooao atroxiger if tbs 
0omitry*3 prl»c.ip?=il riilirijs; -piai'ty holds tb® Karnataka 
type wl^ctlotK^ XU tr.a Stat‘ja it controls, TIxb Cantra ■ 
siicall alsc trcraolti?:* .conorei® powsrgr^eji'scutiva and 
:finc',i.»o.l?:<t.i, c-i be dir s it?. Iiai:“:ofitaka are bain^ 

Siwnr. 

■Ct snO'Xad b® riOtiCftd tMt decontralisatio: 
v'f pcr;rr the doorjit.r'ilisatioii of responsi- 
bility <. (SOU'., tioii of pov'^or at tb^ Ctntra implies 

lack of r€t3pOHS,lbllit;j,»a2u- tho people, fills is the ' 
sitmtion li* India ■:?o>«dBj* fhe people look to the ■ 
Go^ernwenv for- 'tfe-i; solution of' their problem® and , 
do not think i'fr neoeesary to try to solte them on 
their owsi, fhB conse^iuenoe is that our politics 
oscillate® between exaggerated popular expectations 
from m newly oonstitutad goTamment and dashed 
jshpsa witMn few months, thereafter, DsTOcracy will 
•bs , Btabiliaed when power. is dontralioed and thereby 
responsibility i© . shared' beiswoen the ,^¥ernm®n.t , and 
the ' people ;V' , 
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Personnel consultant /Bombay. 

1 * sh.Krishan Kumar/Adv. supreme CXiurt 
No. 125 /Supreme court compound.ND 

8. Dr-K.Murali Manobar/ Reader/ 

Deptt* of Public Admn./Kakatiya 
university /W ar ang al • 

9» Dr.Bharat Misbra/Reader^Deptt.of 
Pol • Sc. /H . D. J ain college /.Under 
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10. Dr.Sakti Mukherjeo/ Calcutta 
University and 

Dr. indr ani Mukher j ee /.Mahar ani 
Kasiswari college • 

11. Deva Nat araj 311/27 1st Floor/ 
Eswaradas Lala St* /Madras 


Ne^ir Ibrusts in Democratic 
Decentralisation 

Nevr Beginnings in Democratic 
Decentralisation 

Post Audit of constitution and 
constitution Makers-Decentralisation 

synopsis on Decentralisation 
Policy in India j A viev^-point 

Ne'i,«7 Thrust for Democratic Decentra- 
lisation in Rural Local Bodies in 
Bihar. 

New Thrust in Democratic Decentra- 
lisation. 


New Thrust in Damocratic Decentrali- 
sation -a success story from Tamil 
Nadu 


12. Shri N.K. Prasad /Commissioner of. Now Thrust in Democratic Decentra- 
Payments for MarufecL. Ltd. /Ministry lisation 
of Industry/ Nev/ Delhi. 
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or Decentralization 

New Thrust in Democratic Decentra- 
lisation 

Mandal ^Panchayats in Ahdhra Pradesh: 
A Meaningful Decentralisation of 
Authority 


Democratic Decentralisation -a New 
Thrust 

New Thrust in Democratic Decentra' 
lisation 
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New Thrust in De mocra tic Peceutralisa-ti on 

Conference Beoffij Main Secretariatj 
Government of 3iliai% Fat nae 


REPOR T 

Member’s Conference of tlie Bihar Regional Brandi of 
the Indian Institute of Public Administration, Patna on the 
sub j ect ‘T'JEW THRUST IN DR40CRATIC DECMTRi.LISlTI0N” was 
held at 3 P.M. on 9th Septaaber, 1987 in die Conference Room, 
Main Secretariat, Government. of Bihar, Patna, Sri R. Srinivasan, 
IAS, Qiief Secretary, Government of Bihar cum Chairman of the 
Bihar IIP A Regional Branch presided* 


Dr, J,K,P<. Sinha, Honorary Secretary presented the 
theme paper. In his theme paper he said that New Hirust in 
Democratic Decentralisation diou].d be for obtaining local 
people’s active participation \irhich have hitherix) been almost 
negligible^ In fact, democratic decentralisation in India is 
facing challenges of creating new tiirust — openness, subtlety", 
sensivity and intimacy in relationship, increasing organisa- 
tional value and ethical conduct and organisational commitment 
to egaliterian relationship and distribution of power wholistic 




concern and higher valuation oi"* the human potential for self, 
directed, actualisationj developing collective capacity for 
effective team work and co-ordinationj generating human 
motivation and involvement, facilitating human satisfaction 
and, in general, creating a culture of humanistic innovation 
and productivity. 


Accoro-ing to him, DoiTocratlc Decentralisation existed 
in some form or other throughout tlie long history of India, 
Local Self Government is no ejcotic in India and tliioughout 
the ages some traces of it lingered in the villages, Ihe 
British continued the tradition, but introduced new ideas 
and institutions. He traced the history of democratic 
decentralisation in detail ard discussed in detail the role: 
of lames Wilson, John Strediey, Samuel Laing, Loid Mayo, 

Loid Ripon and otiiers during the British regime. 
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procedures which necessarily accompany these processes 'co grass 
root level. The more politically developed a polity , the more 
capable it is of using administrative ref oims to promote 
democratic decentralisation, hut -ilie weaker tiie polity, the less 
able it is to absorb e the expansion of bureaucratic organisation 
vjithout being pushed thereby towards political decay or 
retrogression, 

ind in tliis context of a weaiier polity,, all our efforts 
since Independence for democratic decentralisation in the State 
of Bihar, visibly stands defeated or one may call it as being, 
”self-def eatei”. None in particular can be blamed. It, however, 
cannot be said that we have not done our efforts, ill that was 
possible was done. Hie importance of the democratic decentralisa- 
tion and, particulary for toe rural base, was well real is to. as 
92^ of toe State's population live in rural areas. 

He enumerated the basic administrative and organisational 
issues that have been eating into the very vitali'by of the system. 
The first and, foremost issue, according to him, that attracts 
our attention is the personal policy and staffing pattern of toe 
Eural Developmoit Organisation, A Block Development Officer 
who was a student of an average merit sits & bosses over all* 

The Doctors, Engineers, Industrial, .Agricultural, Animal Husbandry 
and Go-operative experts -vdio were brilliant topper students of 
their batches play tlie second fiddle to him. Inner controversy 
between .the Doctors, Ehgineers and other development experts and 
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m.3ice the smoo-tbhvrorkiiiP- r,fvti',ph~r.'- ■ ^ 

. . pulsation pininqi- 

ampossible. rule of j-.mgle» io . ^ - ■ • 

. ,le p j.o0 3e5 'C'he hajid of 

against the hancl of aii 

^1. were spending pii ■H.-eir 

ene-f-eipc iv .,-,4- , , Uieii Uue and 

®e_8ies IT, «laolishing viao vas a bi -.--.-r .rrl „ 

O -»-e..selve3 a.d this alohe pro-^ded fm tir.,1 

to tli0^ii Thmr “h 

liave no tliae to atterd seriou-v - 

any developDant work. 

Secondly, the dual oohtt«i of these different Exren.-,„ 
Hui'sa Service experts by their parent d h 

h-,vr. 1 parent di^artiaents and the b.d 0 

have eroded the » unitv nf tv^ ^ ^ 1 

®nt>and.. ihe unbrlddled staff 

care for more and Indulge in serving tr - • 

® serving u.eir ownsslf in .-ji 

PC ssibie ways at the co st of the neglect of mr,! , 

-^-^21 aevelopment 

airaiy, .the image, both outer cud Inner of ftese 

ensron Service, have negatlvatcd deveiopment of efforts 

and general ’ sclf-defo-ifinc-t -p 

cielcatingt factors in rural 'areas 

BfD.O. Shah eh with a bit of burr 

,. ■ ■ - bureaucrauic air touch (onto . 

If you see him in action in a vin s - 

a village) is not positivp 

^ ^gdlfing the distance betweoi the people and the Gove^-nrlto 
tstxng even during the allien Government, on the othl^r ' 
enlarged the g-uif pjid the distance ■ tt- - . — ^ 

oast as being one among the rural™ 

,yc,.';ahaheb», '.tiaota Shaheb", >!Ban n . "“t being a "Bars 

’ * t" have not beer 

Obtain P®Ple-s willing partiblpation and th=ir ■ - ‘ 

. ...aajt in aevoTo™„„*l •=“ «ieir mvoive- 


'd«t^to'devaopment-rk. Ihe ir ^ 

-0 one for.™ . . “’e IS ttdis "sa 


f-defeated'* 
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Fourthly-j the power politics from above, ho tii the Cant re 
ajid tlie State with all its group controversies have percolatai 
at village level, ind with patronage of voting constituency, 
there grew a host of vested interests and a hand of contractorss 
go-between, nia-wns and the so. called politicianVs men always 
busy in swallowing all the developmait funds allotted for rural 
development works. Piles of papers and files of paper pi3.ed up. 
Most of the development works have not even ■'oouched the ground. 

According to him. New Thrust in Democratic Deceiitralisa- 
tion, tiierefore, should be for obtaining local people’s active 
participation who have hitherto, been passing and dis- interested 
or were even kept under the ignorance of on- spot development plans 
and prooects by a conspiracy of a group of rural pai'asites in 
collusion with the unscruplous staff to grab all fund that come 
from rural local development works, viz., construction and 
repairs of roads, culverts, bridges, viells, tube-wells etc. The 
local people must be involved and their development alone can 
help. There is need for creating a partnership between tliose 
who an© executors of development plans ani tliose for whom ttiese 
plans are executed, resulting in people' s direct active participa- 
tion and involvement. Democratic Decentralisation cannot succeed 
witlriout effective public participation. 

And above all, an attidsude of productivity is also needed 
after re-orienting the State administrative set-up in an officer- 
oriented .system hy hiding good bye to the clerical Secretariat 


•S 6 ; . 


^pe Of «rlctog n-acl. of nottogs and comments at too 

many levels, res-olting jjj red-tajpe file •..=0* and tmneoessaiy 

vexacioiis delaj^s. I-: 


tiierefore, singly implies that effectiTe 


public participation aid. altitude of nhi ■ 

ODoeCoivi-cy is a must for 

meeting the diallenges of the hew nv, -n 

- i.t-u iixras-c in Democratic Decentra- 
lisation, 

presented end written by prof, Vistowanatb 

ingh, proi. firs. Prablinvati Sinha, Prof. Mrs. Waziiia Murtaza 

Of the Patna University, Principal K.M. Sahay of Deoghar, 

Sri H.B. Pandey, jaditional Collector, Ditogiaar, Sri. k.b.s, 

Srivastava, ias, Deputy Ooatlssloner, Deoghar, Sri Kamlesh 

lulsyan, id vd cate, Deoghar, Prof. N qinh- c j. 

s . IM. Siniict, becretary, Santhal 

PdTganas IIPA Branch, Kr. Hutan Sinha and Veaae Sinha, Besearoh 

Scholars of Patna DniversHy, Srl Subodh Kant, m.l.a,, Mrs. 

lanuja Singti aid Mr. Veena Sinha, Sri K.H. Sinlia and Srl k.r.h. 

Sahay, Engineers aad Sri E.p. Agarwala, Industrial Consultants 

Muzaffarpur, * 

Inaugurating the Conference, Mr. S.A.E. Abbas, IAS(Betd.) 

strucK a note of pessimism, saying that he entertained g^ave ’ 

doubts about ae-*cratlc dec^tralisatlcn becoming a reality in 

India. He said decentralisation could either trlcKle do^ from 

ins iuitutio.us at ;tlie top o>r could take place with tmi 
,, V -village communi- 

mtxes tlirowing up powerful a eat ers. 

: Hr. Kamla Prasad^ lAS Bural Development Commissioner Govt 

oi ijih-af & menibcvr of the itpa»o -r ■ 

IIPA' = Begional Branch, suggested the 



formation of 


■cutional cf' 


suaran-ceeprotecting the interests of 
Leir that one important reason for the decline of 
ti Raj System; was non-holding of elections. 


of 3, Is,! gs nuuilDsi? of CO — Op s]?3,'ti'yss c3,pQ,Dl© of "bsltiiig d-Gcisions 
to meet -aie daily needs of nlie 90^^ of tiie population and accept 
the eQuality and modejrnisation as value in esi open minded 
society and setting up functional co-operatives and caring for 
the mass society, 

Ihere was a getiaraa agreeiiient of opinion ttiat the process 
of d-ecentfaiisation in India has not emergsi as strongly as 
expectei, only due to its inner; con trad ic lack of education 

and modem ouliook among the people, Eecommendations were made 
for making constitutional provisions to protect the democratically 
decentralised hody and hold regular elections. 

The Conference ended with a vote of thanks hy the 
Honorary Secretary of the Eegional Branch Dr. J,K.P. Sinha. 
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Jain Vice-Chairman of the D.R.B. presided over the remaining 
sessions. At the third session papers were presented by 
Sarva-Shri N.K. Prasad, V.P. Gupta, both Mambers of the Executive 
Committee of the Dellii Regional Brrnch, T.V. Sairam, Dr. B.M, Verma 
G.M* Tyagi and Krishna Kumar - all members of tae Branch, A 
nomber of members present at the Conference also participateU^n the 



r-^ xui aiscussion that followed. They werej prof. r.b. Jain, 
Shri S.l,. uoel, Ms. Shanta Gopinatt, both retired administrators, 
Shri J.3. Kao, Member, Inoome laS Tribunal, Shri O.K. Poddar, 
Personnel Manager, National Projeots Qorporatlon, Gol. Batra’(Eetl 
and airi S. C. VajpeyijMember, Erecuti-ve Cbuncil, Delhi Regional 
Branoh and Pro^oe-ttanoeLlor, Indira Gandhi Open University. 

in his inaugural ^eech, Dr. p.r. Dubhaslii said that the 
subject of decentralisation is not oiiy Important for India but 
also for many otter countries of tte world. keynote of the 
tremendoso reforms taking place in France under Mlfcterand, in 
Ghlna under Deng zioping and Soviet Union urder Gorbaohe-sr' s ' 
keywords of Glosnost (Open Economy) and Peristoika ( autonomy for 
economic enterprises) are also in tte' shape of decentralization. 

He dlsttogulshsl politico-administrative decentralization from 
eeonomio^deoaitrallzation and stressed the need to strike a 

halaJice between ceh'Ci*f±li'r‘:5t'i--.n ^ a. . 

-d diid decentralization in the Indian 

feieral systan so that Indintc; v 

inaia»s national unity and unity in 

diversi-ty can he achie'vaoT^tcTf^ether fip t^oo-p i 
' ' efarred to the recommend a— 

oions of the Banghvi Committee to v- 

and 

constitutional thrust to M aha trip i 

. . , ^ to -ic.icth-ia u;ffldhi«s ocnc^t of Gram 

and tlie GAluD Committee’s remrnnonri -.v, 4- 

reocrmnendation to streugi±LeCL. district 

administration for developmort, and ^predated tte Karnataka 

Government's radical structural reform of rural development 

afiministration with a viei.r tn ^ , 
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In her keynv^ te Address Dr. (Mrs.) Noerjahan Bava pointed out 
that the main tiieme of thiiS Cbnference, '\/iz5 New Thrust in 
Dano cratic Decent ralizati-^n indicate'^ that. our planner and policy 
mahers have come to realise tliat in a’c-untry of India’s size and 
diversity planned economic development and social change hinges 
on the active participation and full involvement of people and 
decentralization is the ra;. st affective instrument for ensuring 
peoples participation in tirie development proce’jss. This realiza- 
ticn is nc t sometliing new, she said, Because Plan after Plan 
reiterated the need for pe;ople’s pa,rticipati:in in, the formulation 
and implementation of India’s development plans and programmes 
hut what is new is the strong conviction of the Government that 
"what we have achieved in tiiis direction is owefully inadequate .... 
and measures must be taken in ..rder fc ensure real and meaningful 
decentralisation ir^^jractice and hence tirie nex^ thrust on decentra- 
lization, she outlined some steps for the future in th.e direction 
of decentralized development which include the oc>ntinuation of the 
thrust ...n decentralization in India' s appro ch to rural development, 
greater devolution ..)f powers to grassroc t levels of government and 
administration in the interest of natl.nal unity sii^gthening 
of PEIS introduction wf district and block planning land reforms, 
removed of s-.-cial stratification throiugh enducticn, uplift of 
women, and weaker secti. ns of society and removal of poverty ah-d 
unemlo’^'enfc . n for ensuring people' s participation in development 
and natioi^uilding. 


0 tiiier lieo.iTiiriaidaticns 

1. *x piDper dimate for genuine tiecentralization at all levels 

political E^ministrati-^e, economic is necessary ibr aceeleratei 
plennid ec::domic developmm change in India, 

2. Psnchayat Raj Instituticns should he strengthened by more 
devolution jf powers, finaiicial resources, hestowd of constitu- 

ti nal status on PFlIs, regdar and tinie^^^^^ atrsngthenii 

<.f distric t/olo ck adniini st ratio n Volun t ary ag en ci e s she-' uld/m^h Size 
jj©.oplG;D ps.ptici.pa,ti.on iji d.GVGlopniBnt . 

3. Smell scale a)ttage industries and cooperative units in 
villages must be developed to generate ©nployinmt opportunity 

The concept of multi-levaL plajrdng must become a living 

reality in the o^'antry. District and block planning need to be 
strengtliened, 

5. . tte rea.Km.enaati-..ns of the Sirighv^mlttee end V.K.H.V. Eao 
tomittees to respect :,f decentralized deveLopmeht be Implemented. 

6. The KamataKa experiment in rural deTolopment alBinistrati,-.n- ' 
be emulated by other states. 
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, ,/ J- 'IHE'IKDIAiV INSH'iirTE JF PUBEIG iPMlNISTRATION--' .f;--- '-'. - 

NEW DSIPII. ^ ■ 

. raETI-EIRSTMm'B BPS’ ./NNUiL COWFEEENCE -- 1987. , . ; 

" '!Eh6 Report o'f tile, Reg ion al Confereitice of the Indian ' 

„ Institute of Public,: ^ministr at ion. KeEalaBraziola.; ? 

' IriA^-andrum^ y'hil5"on 26t^ Re-pt^lber,, '1987y. ■ 

Regionaj. , Conf.et^ce .for. ,1987 o.f -the Indian rlnstitute 
q^f .P%,Iic .-idmini.stration,, ^.ICeral-a Reg:wn,al 'Branch,. Ir,iTand.rum-,, 
was coraiuctecL^on 26tii- S^.tenihe'r, ;19R7 .'at .tte qtonfenence HalR ' 

0,^17 ^ th e -.M as 90.. t ;.v Ir e . -suh ;|-qdt . '-.f or' ,di sen s_sioh), .at 

..the Oonference';;was **M6w ^'rust-in Demoe-rdfj-c'Ee^.centrallsation**. 

' 2,’''^e conference 'was inaugurated" by ‘Shri 'v.J, Kiankappan, 
Minister "for Local iPministration, Kerala State p He stressed 

;,''::7:"'7";' 7;:'''7; V'. ■' 77 "..t--".. ’■■ -'I,; 7.' .' .'tVE ■..'i.7.:-'7:777 ■ ' 7 -- t';7,:'7.'7;:;7vV' '■> 7 , 1 ;. 7., 77 7 '77''''".. 7'7:'’ 7.-7:".,.'' 77"' 

''7"-' *7r'‘i‘7, ■ ' -3? "s’ ’ ^ 7 ! »,? 1.7U I j ‘7 ' ’ ; -7 ‘ M ' /» / »“ 

'the'''h¥ed 'fo¥:detrioSratic deCeritralisatiGn'’ and 'declared "that th'e 
Kel'kld 'Di'sti’ict 'i^mlnistration let would be implemented by the 
present Ministiy as "early as possible.' ’ He'"comraend'ed the Karnataka 


Act as a, laudable" model and., expressed tlie „viei77 that'- .the local 
units "shdilLd not be 'allowed to. face any' financial constraints. 

. 3. -Ihe confermce -was presided over b"y Shri G.; Bh'a^ar^ 

Nair IAS., (Re1d.) , Ghainnan df the Keral'a'Regiq|7al''B'ranch.''' He 

ga,ve a, theoretical- exposition of- -the piocess of devolution of 

V '-.r-'E,. ' .v'j"’ f",''-; 773.7' .i.'.'.G .7.' .••".■•d" "l.t’ u-::!V ;■■■■-: • "arr 

powers ,and dqcentnaliSiationrfi I R,, facilities, quicker. ,d eci sion. ':and 
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urge to bring out social equality .and welfare and for this 

the administration has to penetrate to rural areas and should 
have a sense of Involvement, 

4. Shri Nambissan/Hony. -t^e 

Regional Branch, welcomed the gathering and at the close of 
the co-*fereiice, a:ari K,P.K. Kamavar, Joint Secretary of the 
Brarxch proposed a vote of thanks, 

5. AS the tofflie paper froci the iipa, New Delhi „as not 

reoeiyed tin the d.te of the eonfer<a,oe 

conierence, a paper on the 

subject was presented by an p.k. Sivanandan, IIS., Si>eolaL 

Secretary to Goyemmart of Kerala end this paper was the basis 

of the discussions. After giying a critloal survey of the 

growth of Local self-GoTiinmeftt in India and the process of 
DoBoorstip ^ 

Mi?,. .^nLSlvj^qand,^ of. the 

f in the 

' the hal: 

y^^ost otoer States in India. 

Iff Of Planning, devnopmort 
f-m toe state Capital to toe ' 

democratic fodM"#W toe Tiliak i„,„T , „ 

ev, , . iotol is the new feature of 

toe present Karnataka Biisia. ' 'fie 'Tinifri'a-’i i ... i 

toe new system is 1*e 's'tnh'figVg^tjgitoo,,! ua; o' ,,.t, ..... 


■-■■■ ^ ... . iveA-ara uiie 

so Palled Ptodh'£yati'''IiaV r';'U j . . . 
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physical quality of the life of the people. Ihe level of 
conciousness of the people and. their involvement in the loc^ 
development is very high. In Kerala, the MLAs have acted as 
one man team for planning, execution and supervision of 
development works in their constituencies. However, it is 
doubtful whether the full potential for development can be 
fully exploited by tills system. Hie ideal model suggested is 
an enlightened people like those in Kerala with a syston like 
that of Kahnataka, 

6 , Dr. Y.K. Sukumaran Nair former Vice-Chancellor, Kerala 
University, Barister Mathew Philip, Dr. M. A. Oommen, Professor, 
Institute of Managarent in Government, Kerala, Dr, lohannan, 

Sri. Sethuraman, President, Ch^ber of Oommerce, Trivandrum, 

Shri P.A. Sreenivasah, Additional Director of Agriculture (Retd,), 
Shri. -Shanlcaradasan Ttiampi, Retd. Priicipal, Law College, 

Dr, Jose Ghandar, Director, of Correspondence Courses, Kerala 
University, Dr. Raman Pillai, Professor of Politics, Kerala 
Universilg-, Sliri, Vohraman Nair, Ret!. Oiief Engineer, Shri S. 
Vengappan Asari, Retd, Additional Secretary, Shri Sankaranarayana 
Pillai, District Inspector of Local Eund Accounts, Smt. Rugmini 
Amma, Deputy Secretai^^- to Government Shri P. Vasudevan, Retd, 
Librarian and Sri, Srikumar Participated in the discussions. 



issfei® 


me main recommend etio ns of the conference are the 


followings 


i) In order to give functional, financial and 

i^ministrative - autonomy to the decentralisei bodies 
(as iryiCarrmtalia) the Cfanstitution sliould be amended. 

li) fbr ready redressaL of grievances especially in the 
matter of petty offences invol^/ing small amounts, 
social offences aiii similar ordinary cases there 
should be decentralisation in the judicial sphere also, 
ihis can be had by a small committee with the P arxchaya- 
President as its liead and^^^^to 

standing, (Someidiat similar to hyaya Panchayats in 
Karnataha) . ■ 

Hi) She most important step towards a decentralised set 
up IS to ©iucate the people so as to prepare them to 
= i shoulder the new and higher responsibilicy. 

- iv) Local development needs should be planned by the ideal 
, , , i*- units in the decentralised set up, ' 

, Of ti^elooa units 

® saeotlTe sectoral c^jproaoh. 

■ . ;t®-,y^>^>®f^®^tetog;organisattona^ inputs operational 

: District level should he undertaken. 
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vii) Tadaing iiie problem of uji.-Qnployaient among A'.’onien 

sbouLcL "be one of "blie major functions of tlie local 
units. 

viii) Ihere should be adequate safeguards against corruption, 

lx) Peoples' involvement in the Bural Development 

activities can be fostered only by brmging about a 
proper attitudinal change in the bureaxicracj' and 
awareness among 'thie people. The extension education 
approach of tiie C,D, movonent of the fiftees and 
sixtees should therefore be sdopted with suitable 
• changeso ' 

x) The democratic decentralisation process should be 
concieved as a social reform. 
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By _ 

S .S .G adkar i 


It is a fortunate coincidence that the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi selected 
the subject of Democratic Decentralisation for this 
year's conference. 1987 is the Siluer Oubilee Year for 
the Zila Parishads in Maharashtra which came into being ■ 
in 1962. Another reason why the subject was particularly 
uelcomB in Maharashtra is that the Maharashtra Government 
had recently appointed a committee for the evaluation of 
the Panchayati Raj in Maharashtra and the Report of the 
committee which uas received last year is under the 
consideration of Government. T he d e 1 ib e r at ion sof the 
conference would be particularly useful for Government. 

2, Our Regional Conference was held on the 26th 

September 1987. It was inaugurated by the Maharashtra 
Minister for Rural Development. The Chief Secretary who 
is the Chairman of the Maharashtra Regional Branch, welcomed 
the Minister and other participants and the concluding 
address was given by Dr. V. Subramanian, Maharashtra Minister 
for Urban Development, 

3 ^ The theme paper for the conference was prepared 

by Shri V/,B. Mandlekar who, was Secretary of the Evaluation 
Committee and the Principal speakers ■ includeds- 

(l) Shri D.D.Sathe, Retired Chief Secretary who 

was the Secretary of the Committee which prepared 
the ground work for democratic decentralisation 
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in ^'^aharashtra and who uas the first 
Ssci'etary for Rural Dav/sl opment; 

(2) Shri P, Subramanian, Secretary; Rural 
Dauelopment Oeparrments, Maharashtra; 

(3) Or.(Smt.) M.R. PintOj Reader in Public 
Admin istr at ion 5 Bcmbay University; 

(4) Shri fladhukar Shave, Editor, Lokmat; 

(.5) Dr. N,R, Inamdar, Chairman of tha IIPA Local 
Br anch , Pune, 

(s) & (7) Tuo Chief Executive Officers of Zila Parishads. 

Some offiee-bearers of Zila Parishads and Panchayat 
Samities also participated in the discussion. 

4 . The issues raised in the theme paper have been 
reproduced in the Annexure to this paper. The conference 
Was divided into tuo sessions - (i) about the Role and 
functions of the Zila Parishads and (ii) the other about the 
administrative problems of Z.Ps. 

5 . Maharashtra, as many people may be auare, had 
effected the maximum amount of decentralisation and many 
people including even the Government of India uere doubtful 
about its success. As Shri Sathe put it some people had 
said that it would be democratic disintegration rather than 
decentralisation. Fortunately these fears turned out to 

be baseless and Zila Parishads in Maharashtra have given 
a good account of themselves during the lasttuenty five 
years. They have proved a good training ground for 
politicians and social, workers and have also provided 
leadership at the state level. 

6 ... Most of the speakers however complained about the 
erosion of Ihe role of Z.Ps. in later y ears 
':;Uas particularly made of the following points:- 




custing the Anti ho'^erty Hrogrammes 
. and ths e s t ab 1 is hm snt of parallsl 
s liks the District Rural Development 
s(DRDAs). The justification given for 
3UI agencies is thet this is according 
oatter'"! i : v a ovei’nnisnt 

3, It u as pouever poinbed out in 
nnection that in i'-.arnataka the Anti 
' Procrammes had - been transferred to th 
'at Rai Institutions. 


nc h 


Refersnca uas also m 


to some 


e atu 


Establishment of Tlandal Panchayat as 
r e c omm an ds d by the Asoke fiehta CommittBep 

The establishment of a Finance Commission 
for Pane hay at i Raj; 

The establishment of Nyaya Panchayats; 

The establishment of a State Development 
Council analogous to the National 
Development Council, 


rence uas also made to the programmes 
Horticulture and Social Forestry in 
:rashtra uhich should have been but were 
entrusted to ths Z.Ps. 
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(v) Zila Harishads in i^Taharashtra are dependent 
on GouErnment grants for nearly DS/'o of the 
funds spent by their, flost speakers pleaded 
for more independent resources for Zila Parishads 
and less dependence on Gouarnment grants. 

Per this there should be a ^t ate Finance 
CarrifTiission and allotment of more united funds. 

(ui) Same speakers also expressed a feeling that 

' Zila Parishads had neglected the weaker sections 

of the society as they are dominated by the 
landed gentry. They are also plagued by 
casteism, inefficiency and factionalism. 

(vii) In uieu of the tendency to postpone elections 

of Z.Ps. some speakers suggested the appointment 
of an independent Election Commission for Z.Ps. 

7, In regard to the administrat iue problems the 

following issues ufere brought up - 

(i) The . unsatisfactory relationship between the 
officers and office bearers in many Zila 
P ar ishads? 

(ii) Although the C.E.O. is a senior scale I.A.S, 
Officerj as compared to the Cdlector he is 
usually a junior officer. The C.E.O, should be 
an officer with at least ten years of serv/ice* 

(iii) Officers working in Z.Ps. need more protection 
in particular the confidential record of the 
C.E.O, should not be written by the President. 

(iv) The provision in the Act about "no confidence 
.motioh*' against the C.E.O. should be deleted, 

(v) Transfers of employees was a very serious 
administrative problem, 

8, binding up-the Conference Dr. 1/ .Subramanian the 

I'^aharashtra [Minister, for Urban D'evelopment said that 
democratic decentralisation, Was a matter of One’s faith 
and basic political, .philosophy. 
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THE INDI..N INSTIiUlE OF PUBLIC /pDi’l IM ISTF; m i ION 
PliiHiSrUiSHTR/', RLGIGNhL BRANCH 

Conf’irBnce on 

s H. jU rust in PafTiOcrat ix:::.j)Bcer]tr.^^ 

Some I m P o , J^s s u q^s __ 


In ths p nr sp Bct i'l/P pf tho aiscub sion » 
Paper circulated soma of the important issues 
consideration are listed dbIouJ — 


in the Theme 
which emerge for 


(l) Long-term 

( P an c h a y at i f’ a j ) 


objective of Dsmocrsitic Decentralisation 

Est cblishmont of democratic Local/District 


Government discharging all district loucl developmental, 
and ultimately regulatory functions. 


(Tunic ip al 


(2) The Panchayati Raj institutions ha.ua really suffered 

a serious set-back because of:- 

a) Lack of confidence in the very concept of Democratic 

Decentralisation; 


b) meagre responsibilitiss; 

c) scanty resources; 

d) tendency tc postpone elections; and 

e) antipathy at both the political and official levels. 

To remove these deficiencies and to ensure their continuous 
functioning Panchayati Raj may bo granted Constitutional status 
and recognition in some suitable form, 

(3) uihethor the i-’anchayati Raj system should have three 
tiers as at present or uhethsr , in the final analysis it should 
have only two tiers with the Zila Parishad at the district level 
and the I'landol Panchayat at the TTandal’ levels the latter 

in due course replacing the l/illago Panchayats and the Panchayat 

Sam it is . 

(4) Constitution of Zila Parishad/Panchayst ^af^iti - 

a) association of M.Ps/f 1 .P.'">s as Counc illors/Associato 
Counc illoro/rTember s;. 
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b) association of Reprassnt at iues of Urban Local 
Authorities, as ex-officio Councillors/l^lambersj and 

c) constitution of independent election organisation, 

( 5 ) Devolution of functions on Panchayati Raj inst itut ionsS- 

a) broadoning of the 'District List’ to include subjects 
concsming all aspects of Rural Development uhich 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ more effectively 

handled by the. Zila P arishads and which will promote 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ initiative and participation? and 

b) establishment of parallel crganisations/officGs/ 
aoencies/societies at the district or lower levels 
by or with the financial assistance of Government 
to deal with functions already entrusted to' or 
which uiould hereafter be entrusted to the Zila 
Parishads , . . T ransf er of such org anisat ion of Zila 
Parishads (Karnataka Patt ern) . 

(s) a) Possibilities of augmenting Zila Parishad’s reall y 

’OUN’ resources e,g, taxeSj rates and fees (Approximately 
1.86 percent of Zila Parishad’s total Revenue Receipts), 

b) Possibilities of augmenting Zila Parishad's deemed 
own resources e.g. Dess on Land Revenue, fjatching 
Grant etc, (3. 24 percent), 

c) Suggestions regarding grants from Government (Approx. 
94.90 percent), 

(7) Grant for ’Residual Development Expenditure’ for local 

works, 

(s) Establishment of Panchayati Raj .Finance Commission, 
essentially for determining Purposive Grants and norms 
thereof ... yearwise and Zila Parishaduise for five years. 

( 9 ) Responsibility of Zila Parishad in Planning of Diistrict 
level Schemes. . , 

a) Representation of P.R.Is. on the District Planning 
and Development Council, 

b) Establishment of the Pla^nning Cell under the D.P.D.C. 

. ■. in the Zila Parishadi‘ 

e) Chief Executive Officer of the Zila Parishad to be 
the Secretary of the D.P.D.C, 
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(10) Chief CxscutiuB Officer of the Zila Parishad ... To 
establish the primary of deuelopmsnt administration over house- 
keeping should the status of the CEO be higher than that of 
the Collector? 

(11) Role of voluntary agencies in Rural Development parti- 
cularly in the planning processes. 

(12) State Government's pouers of control over the Panchayati 
Raj institutions particularly regarding ordering an inquiry into 
their affairs, their dissolution or supersession, their inspection 
and supervision, giving then directions and prevation of 
extravagance by them. 



Indian Institute of Public Administration . 

Rajasthan Regional SroRch. Jaipur * 

Report of the Regional Confarence on *IMeu Thrust 
in Democratic Decent raliz at ion Tor Thirtv-First 
riembers* 'Annual Conference, 1987 

In- Conf erenc e uas held on 28 Nouember, 1987 amidst great 
enthusiasm. 

A lively and educative discussion follouing the presenta- 
tion of main points of Dr. S.N, !”iishra's theme paper on *Neu 
Thrust in Democratic Decentralization and several other papers 
presented by the members took place. The main points that 
emerged are as folloosJ- 

A« General Observatio n 

i) It Uas opined that though there has been a lot of talking 
about democratic decentralization over the last thirty years 
little has been achieved in the sphere of participatory 
development through local self-government institutions. 

The government and the public bureaucracy seems to be 
bent upon centr al izat ior>; 

ii) Political lobbying and pressurization for getting things 
done is fast becoming a norm because of the tendencies of 
centralization in decision-making process; 

iii) As a reacti-on to an observation that on the philosophical 
domain, Gandhian philosophy of rural emancipation through 
self-help and cottage industry and Nehru's policy of capital 
intensive heavy industry runs counter to each other, it 

Uas submitted that there is no reason why a centralized 
polity embarking upon industrialization and at the same time 
emphasizing development of local institutions can not go 
together; 

iv) Local self-government institutions have not been given 
enough of chance to flouish and function independently of 
political and bureaucratic interferences. 



B, Desirability of Damocratic Decentralization 

i) Thera uas a general consensus that demOGratic decentralization 
provides a b rbter strategy for local-self governn-ient and 

-rural development than tire earlier approaches tried in 
IndiaJ. 

ii) Tde. cjDas is , ob ject iues of democrat ic decentralizat ion as 
enunciated in tho' Ashok rlehta Bommittee Raport are in 
consonance uith ttio iG3als_ o f democr acy , secul ar ism and 
socialism; 

iii) , In the context of the socio-economic and political problems 

of the polity, a firm committment on the psrt of the state 
machinery to implement democratic decentralization uould 
help in fostering national unity and in cultivating a sense 
of participation among the weaker- sections of the society, 

C, Conceptual Issues ' 

i) . It is necessary to analyse, at the conceptual .lev/el, the 

reasons that were responsible for emphasizing decentralization 
during the 1950s and the factors that pau.ed ways for 
de- emph asiz ing it in the subsequent decades; 

ii) . Democratic decentralization in India needs to be viewed 

in flexible terms keeping in m.ind the contextual realities 
obtainable in different states; . ; 

iii) Broadly, democratic decancr.alizat ion in India should be 
addressed tc readjustments in a-'ministrat ive structure, 
functional delegation, devolution of authority and 
responsibility at the local self-government tiers including 
the village level and co'^plets ope'rational and financial 
autonomy to the P .R . institutional bodies. The over-riding 
connotation.'- of democratic decentralization in India should 
be on deed s'io.n-m eking through consensus; 

Once the Sarkaria Committee Report is made, public, the 
■ academicians and researchers must subject it to thorough 
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axamin at ion for identifying its recommsndat ion s relating 
to the sharing and transfer of authority, responsibility 
among the Centre, States and PRIs including other local 
level .organizations. 

D. Structural Aspract 

i) Non-statut ory Panchayat, as evident in the traditional 
and informal office of the M'iukhia’ has survived to this 
day. Hooeuer, with the introduction of PRI as reshaped 
through the First hahta Committee recommendations, thus 
creating 3-4 tiers of local government organisation, the 
effectiveness and vitality of this traditional institution 
got considerably ueakened. The system of election and 
politicization has polluted the harmonious environment 
that existed in the villages in the earlier days. A new 
thrust on democratic decentralization must aim at 
establishing linkages with the traditional gram-root 

p an c h ay at ; 

ii) In the Ashok Flehta Committee Report, the emphasis on 
institutionalization of PR system is a recommendation in 
the right direction, Houever, at the structural level, 
the Report has neglected the T^andal Panchayat Committee. 

In actual democratic decentralization move, the pivotal 
role should be played by Gram-root Panchayat and their 
federating unit at the T'landal level. The Zilla Parishad 
may play facilitating and coordinating rolesj 

iii) PRS in Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka and West Bengal which 
have made commendable strides in recent years should be 
carefully for suggesting structural changes in the 
system; 

iv) nulticiplity of organisations for. rural development needs 
to be discouraged for the sake fuller blosoning of local 
self-government institutions, effective coordination and 




bottGr planning. Wushronnlng af organisations as t..a 
uillaga and intermediary loosls only oonfuaes the uiilagera 
It also encourages the grooth of 'rniddle-men' or 'agents 
CBtusan the villagers and the institutions; 

There should be constitutional provision for regular 
holding of PR elections. Besides, the states must frame 
statutory rules so that the office of the Sarpanch does 
not remain vacant for any oonsicorable length of time. 


E. Rssource r'lob il izat ion. .~ind Financ..ia l — 

i) T-he psychological barriers created over the years^ ^ 
through dependence on government subsidies ana reliance 
on the government for supplies and services must be 
broken ; 

ii) Facilities for resource mobilization at the local level 
should be explored with right earnestness; 

iii) PRIs must be given greater financial autonomy. 

The conference ended uith an expression of thanks to 
the IIPA for choosing the theme for its Thirty-First f^embers’ 
Annual- Conference, 
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NEU THRUST IN DEMOuRr-TIC DECENTRALISATION 

By: T,K, Thanickachalam 

(Proceedings of the Saininar on "Nauj Thrust in Democratic 

Decentralisation'' - held by T amilnadu Reg ional Branch of 

I , I .P . A , on i 2-9-37 ' at Kh adi Gramodyog Bhauan Silver 

Oubilae Hall Fadr 'F-’) 

The- seminar uaa held as a prelude to the National 
Seminar to be held in Delhi in October 87 and it uas attended 
by 110 members. The Chairman of the Regional Branch Thiru 
V .Karthikeyahy I, A. S, (Retd) Presided over the siminar and 
in the unavoidable absence of Oustice Thiru C.O.R. Paul, 

Dr. C.T.Kurien, Director of the Madras Institute, of Development 
Studies inaugurated the seminar. 

Oustice Thiru S, Ratnauel Pandian, Oudge, High Court,' 
Madras and Chairman of the Legal Aid Committee of the Regional 
Branch uelcomed the gathering and pointed out New thrust 
democratic decentralisation is vital for a vigorous democracy* 

Thiru V .Karthikeyan, in his presidential address 
referred to the century old grouth of local self government 
institutions in the country and hou this helped to build up 
leaders of the community with experience in administration 
and regretted that in recent years, the dechine in the import- 
ance and powers of those institutions fias set in all over 
the country, and suggested ti’iot there should be a constitu- 
tional amendment to ensure the regular conduct the Elections 
to ths local bodies under the. supervision of the Election 
Commission of India. He also mentioned that the financial 
resources of most of the local bodies are totally inadequate 
to meet their obligations as civic bodies and therefore 
the Finance Commission has to be empcuered to allocate enough 
resources to local bodies also. 
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Or. C.T.Kurien in his address referred to the historical 
aspects of the development of local self government institu- 
tions in the untry and po.inted out hou State uDvernments 
have not been enthusistic about vesting them with more 
powers or adequate resources. An unwillingness to part with 
Parliamentarians. In a growing modern democracy, a healthy 
growth of looal bodies was very essential and Decentralisation 
of powers and formations below the state level was a' pressing 
necessityi He added barring Karnataka and Gujarat, there 
Was hardly any serious attempt at decentralised planning 
at District and Block level in other states. 


Thiru H.B.N.Shetty, liA.S. Spscial Commissioner and 
Secretary for plan implementation, Tamilnadu, presented a 
paper tracing the developments on the Panchayati Rej side 
and advocated a sort of District level government with a 
fixed allocation of the resources enough to execute all 
the projects meant for that district. Ha wanted the renival 
of the post of Development Commissioner which should be in 
the grade of a Chief Secretary, entrusted with responsibility 
for coordination and' human resources development. He also 
deprecated the liberal use of the powers of supersession 
of local bodies by State Governments and said such cases 


should be extremely rare,' 

Shri H.C.Raghavachari, Senior Advocate, presented a 
detailed paper giving an elaborate history of the enactments 
relating to local self governments in India from 1884 
onwards^ and also analysed the provisions in the relevant 
acts with suggestions for improvement wherever necessary. 

' ■ , y /'ih Another paper ' by Thiru S.P.Perumal, Director of Town 
Panchayats, Madras .was ■ also circulated to the members 
which described the current set up of local self government 
; ' I'instituti^ions,, ini' TMiihadu,;; ' 
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The other speakers were Thiru P,A. Daiuasikamanis 
Thiru Deua Natarajan and Thiru Nathan. 

In the ualedictory address by the Chairman Thiru 
V. Karthikeyan, ho made a strong plea for distinguishing 
between- democrat ic dscentr al is at ion thereby meaning greater 
transfer of pouers peoples represent atiues at the local • 
level and official dreeentralisat ion thereby meaning greater 
delegation of powers to f ield ■ of f ices . He urged that both 
the aspects deserve urgent attention in vieu of escalating 
costs of projects and growing plan outlays. 

Thiru T.K. T han ickachalam , Secretary , proposed the 
vote of thanks. 
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Report of the proceedings of tiie Seminar on 
"New Thrust in Democratic Decentralisation" 
organized by the IIPAj West Beaigal Regional 
Branch, on Sen t ember 26 » 1987. 


SIBRiiNJAl'I CHATTERj-EE 
Hony, Joint Secretary 
West B^gal Regional Branch, 

Under the auspices of the IIP A, West Bengal Regional 
Branch, and in collaboration with the Administrati-ve Training 
InstituteC ATI) , GoTemment of West Bengal, a seminar on 
"New Thrust in Democratic Decentralization" was held at the 
ATI on September 26, 1987. The soainar was presided over by 
Prof, Nirmal Bose, Minis ter- in- charge of Tbod and Supplies 
Department, Government of West Bengal. It was well- attended 
by academicians, civil servants and bank officers, 

2. While inaugurating the seminar Prof. Bose observed that 
the concept of local self-government is not altogether new in our 
count 2 ?y. He particularly stressed upon the new dimension of 
decentralization of planning as developed by the Left Front 
Government of West Bengal, 

3. Fbur papers were submitted. Dr. Sakti MuMierjee and 

Dr, Indrani Mukherj ee (Joint Paper) , Prof. Sibranjan Chatterjee, 
Debabrata Raydiaudhuri and prof. S. R., Mukherijee presented their 
Papers. 

4-, Dr. Sakti Mukherjee, Reader in Commerce, University of 
Calcutta, observed tliat new thmst in democratic decentralization 



is necessary to reyamp the looa todies yhieh are not wrkinK well 
m all rjeas. If«, thrust is necessary to implement the 

idea of decentralized planning, 

+ n salf-goTeming bodies In West Bengal, aocoiding 

troubled multiple problems, such as: 

Cl) Sta.e Government's excessive interference in the uorklng 
of local bodies; ,11) In many areas local bodies are tom by 
severe political rlvearies; aid (ill) Many local bodies are 
crippled by rampant corruption, favouritism and nepotism. 

Dr. Mukherjee suggested a number of measures to rejuvenate 
tte local bodies, (1) Proper and effective delegation of power 
00 ° (2) The local bodies must be allowai to enjoy 

sort Of autonomy, (3) Effective steps must be launched to 
^eok all sorts of corruption and misuse of public funds, (4) 

M Integrated approach to development programme in bo th urban and 
rural areas is urgmUy necessary, (5) i»ult education progr 

to mrrease popular Interest and participation 

ni'-lt «>rkings Of Xoc^ s^f.goveming 

5» Prof, S,R, Mukherjee, Lecfcu’rpT- nn t tt • . 

Calcutta, sharply criticized the concept of demoorltio^ t 
■tion, as we understand today. To him, to-day's polltic^T f 
ment is not a thrust on decentralization. 7t t. m L <ievelop- 

cf development of political community- which i“ 
a shape to tlie democracy, ^ “Possible, give 

Ghatterjee, Assistant 

tical Sci^oe, Poll- 

lorot secretary, iipa. West B«gal Regional 

altough the desire for decentralization appears ti TT 

universal, :;the concept does .»-t evoke the si! , 
regards its meaning and scope. Various and r tb ^ 

/It ^ rather Conflicting 


interpretations legei us to teminologi cal confusion and. hardly 
present Si fijll view of decentralization. 

Tracing the development of the rural local self-government 
in India, Prof. Ghatterjee noted that after Indepen-dence, there 
was good deal of' thinking on decentralization. In this connection, 
he referred to the deliberations in the Constituent Assembly on 
this subj ect, 

Wliile admitting the positive aspects of the panchayati ray 
Pro f. Chatter ye e pointed out certain basic defects of the 
working of this systems (i) the panchayati raj reinforced the 
traditional power structure in the villages^ (ii) lack of self- 
reliance in financial resources^ (iii) enormous government control 
over local bodies? ( iv) role of bureaucracy in dissociating the 
panchayat institutions finm the development process? and (v) 
lukewaim attitude of the political elite at higlier levels towards 
strengthening ttie grassroot institutions. Eeference was made ' 
to the r^orts of the Asoka Mehta Committee and Dantwala Committee, 

In a bid to search for an a]. ternative approach, Prof, 
Chatterjee discussed Gandhiji’s approach to decentralization. 

The salient features, according to him, of Gandhian view of 
decentralization are as follows; (i) development of healthy 
raLationship between the ci1y and the village, (ii) concept of 
self-sufficient village, to be distinguished from closed village 
community? (iii) the elected village panchayat to be invested with 
not only executive, but legislative and judicial functions too, 

(iv) Gandhi's rejection of the pyramidal structure of polity and 
the concept of "oceanic circle”, and (v) decentralization is not 
an isolated concept, but a means to the realization of the 
fundamental values of swaraj and non-violence, 

prof, Chatterjee firmly repudiated the contention tliat 
Gandhi's app 2 X)ach is utopian and revivalistic. But, he opined. 
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there is nottiing wrong if the Gandhlan Ideas are adapted to the ^ 
alter* oiroumstahoes just as Marx was adapted to varying histori- 
caL and geo-political contexts. 

7, stiri Debabrata Raychaudluri, an officer of -aie Unxted Bank 

of Indies nisfie the following suggestions: 

i) The ministries in Delhi and their counteiparts in states will 
he required to critically their rules and procedures and 

systems of works (ii) Ohe contiOYersy, inyolvm^ the generaixsts 
and the specialists will need to he resolved, (iii) Performance 
orientation will call for a major revision of the. roles of govern- 
ment audit department, the finance ministry as wail ae the finance 

departments of the sta^e govcsrnments. (iv) Dehureaucratizataon 

of the ^ministrative cultare vjUI call for planned recycling of 

the puhlic^ ^ministrators between field assignment and office work 

(v) It widl he desirable to develop a mislogical" relationship 
between the ^ministrator s and the people. The elitist bias for 
planning by the elite for the people will need to be substitutei 
hy a healthy concern for people’s sentiments and the potential of 

•tiieir contirf-bution. 

(vi> In the matter of mobilising popular .support as a resource 
to.the.Pl^ iraplem citation programme a newer variety of organisa- 
tional design wHl neei to be conceived. The conventional 
institutions of representative org'ans such as panchayats more 
often than not represent the elitist culture in the rural areas. 

. So the need will be to search for meaningful alternatives, not 
'■' necessarily to weaken the representative institutions but to 
establi^ deeper roots for Plan objectives hy seeking wider 

people. 
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The ID resen tation of Papers was followed Py discussicns. 

Dr, Asok Kumar Muliopa^liyay, Reader in. Political Sciencej 
University of Calcuttaj Prof, iiiniya Kr.Ghowdhury, Lecturer in 
Political SciQice, Hpwrf-Ii Girls’ College, Dr. Bela GhosL, MemUer, 
West Bengal PuUlic Service Commission, Dr, PraTat Goswami, Re^er 
in Political Science, University of Calcutta, among others, who 
took part in discussions, N,P. Bagchi, lAS, Director, ATI, sum- 
marised the main points of the papers presented and discussions 
held,' K.K, Na,skar, IAS, fecial Secretary, Ibod and Supplies 
Department, Government of VJest Berigal, and Honorary Secretary of 
the West Bengal Regional Branch, gave the vote of thanks. 

9. - At tie end of the seminar, ATI organised a very good lunch 

for the participants. 
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REPORT 

A conference on this year* s I»lnP, A® Meniber* s 
Conference tlieme ^Nev Thrust on Democratic Decentralisation 
was held on 28*8,87 at Naw Giri Bhila, Slirilcsnto Road, 

B. Deoghar (Ssnthal PaTgana) "dae -theme paper with Special- 
Reference on Shanthals -was presented Ly Prof, N« Sinha* He 
depicted "the state of sjf fairs existing in Santhal Pargana in 
detail aid analysed the causes of the failure of the policy 
of Democratic Decentralisation thereo Accord iag to him the 
Santhsls -were suptical ahout this* Tlie politicians responsiole 
have failed utterly to provide a timely, comprehensive 
and objective guideline to that complex issue of democra"- 
tic decentralisation and thereby not prompted their tradi- 
tional way of living viz® to drinh, dance and be merry® 

Papers v/ritten by Sri K..lh Sahay, Principal (Retd,) 
Deoghar College, SriK.B.S* Srivastava, I A®S, Dy, Commissioner 
Santhal Pargana (Deoghar) Sri R.K. Pahdey Additional Collector 
Deoghar & Sri Kami esh Tulasyayan, Taxation Advocate were also 
presented, Lively discussions follov/ed thereafter and it was 
ultimately by recommended that the New Thrust in Democratic 
Decentralisation for Santhal lay in awahening the mass to come 
forward and activedy participate in mahing the democratic 
decentralisation a reality, Let a **Ram Rajya" usher for ihe 
Santhals under the guidance of ancestrally designated 
administrator the ’Manjhi* in a modernised form and serve 
earnestly for their welfare in real teiffls, without hindering 
, ..their traditional way of living viz® to drrnk *handi’, dance 
and he merry* 

: Sri S.P. I* Tulasyayan Senior Advocate and a mamber 

of Executive Committee, proposed .ihe vote of -thanks* 
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NEW THRUST IN D E:40 CRATI C DECMi TR/I I 'MUON 
3Y; Dr. N. AshirYad. 




For efficient aUministration of an organisation or a 
State, decentralisation of powers is essential. For successful 
administration of a reputlican polity, democratic decentrali- 
sation of powers is imperative. Besides many things, decen- 
tralisation of administration means "freedom to the field units 
of away from headquarters and near to the people”. 1 . 

According to L.D. White, vesting of much authority into the 

hands of the elecbi;/'e local ocdies males the administrative 
systejn decentralised while vesting much authority in the hands 
of tile official of the Centraf- Government males it centralised. 

In a democratic polity its importance is very great. From 
political point of view, the concept is understand as giving 
powers to the decentralised units, and allowing these units 
to actually operate with-in a frame work of autonomy. In 
democracy, power helcngs to people and the latter has to yield 
and enjoy the former for their betterment. If poi^rer is not 
entrusted to them and, if . ’they are not involved in the implementa- 
tion of programmes wdich are very much connected with their welfare 


*Reader 5 Department of Political Science & Public administration, 
Nagarjuna University, NagarjunaJiagar- 522 510. 

’^Paper presented to the^ Thirty- first raemhersi Annual Conference 
of Indian Institute of public id-ministration. New Delhi 
( 1 st November, 1987). 


ajid bettei-merxtj such system of adr.rinistra.tion cannot he called 
decentralised admirii station and such political arrangement will 
not be called danocratic decentralisation. The rural and urban 
local bodies are the democratic decaitralised imits. They are 
municip.al bodies and Panchayat B.b.2 institutions respectively in 
India. They are being described as ’’nursery of demc'Cracy*’ as they 
train citizais for participation in tlie union and State Governments 
of our country. In order to realise the said goals the makers of 
our cconstitubionj through tiie article 4o of Indian Constitu- 
tion directed the States to establish the local self- 
government, Subsequently after independence, the national 
government made an attempt to decentralise the powers and 
thus involve the pec-ple in the nation, building process. 

From Balwantrai Mehta Committee to Ashoka Mehta. Chnimjttee 

The formal inauguration cf dem.. cratic decentralization 
took place when PKE was launched in the country by 1959, 
with the recommendation of Balwantrai Mehta Coimnittee. This 
Committee argued that there should be administrative decentra- 
lization for effective inplementation of development programmes 
and that the decentralised aiministrative system shciILd be under 
the control of elected bodies since development is impossible 
of achievement without responsibility and power. With this 
oba active it recommended early establishment of statutory 
elective local bodies (PBI) and devolution to than of the 
necessary resources, powers and authority. But what is ti:ie 
fate wf ^ these institutions to-day? they given adequate 

finance and opportuni oies to take up development pio-gramme 
- connected to rural India? in anphatic ’les’ cannot be given 
■ , as an answer to the said question. Structural . and operatic naL 
pt':' S'® established as per the., .recommendations 
id; • ‘^'’'^^^tra.i.'M^ta Committee .r^ort reveal’ s several lacuna in 

pf few .reasons of, -'fee failure of' PBI may not be out 
i'bt here." They are (i) They have no aiequate resources to 



carry on works assigned to (ii) the new leadership that 

emerged mostly finm rnral areas having tasted tlie powers at the 

state level was reluctant to share tiie new found power with the 

institutions at district and village (iii) development 

programiies were being kept out of their orbits (iv) officials 

come from middle = 3 nd above middle classes and belonging to upper 

castes who dominate the P5I have no sympattiy for the upliftment 

of weaker sections. To sunr up a 'combination of bureaucracyj 

commercial interestsj the prof essronal middle class (upper, caste), 

the police and -iiie political elite ’ganged up’ against demc cratic 

If 

decentralization’ . 

Af tel* the emergency, v/hen Janata Party came to power at the 
centre ( 1977 ) to fulfil its electioneering pleige given to the 
pec;ple, it wanted to revitalise PBIs by means of genuine democratic 
decentralization. Therefore, it has appointed a, Gsmmittee under the 
Chairmanship of Ashoka Mehta. Which made certain revolutionary 
r ecximraendations. 

The Ashoka M^t a Oemmittee tliought that the activities of 

the PEI were insignificant? their resources were weak and attention 
to their needs niggardly. BSwever it v^as of the opinion that the 
PEI as a whole is not a failure. The problan was that the latter 
were not given, opportunities to undertake dev^opment work. Where 
they were entrusted \jith development work as in Maharashtra and 
Gujarat, they have done well. The Ashoka Mehta Committee therefore 
recommended that for effective functioning of PEI, there should be 
genuine decentralization at all levels. That is, the PEIs should be 
the primary agency for the management for rural development 
programmes. The State Government should concern itself with Co- , 
ordination and supervision. The main thrust of its recommendation 
was that instead of a threetier system, it suggestei a two- tier 
system of Panchsyati Eaj, 





p. • 7 tile indhra Pradesh 

iioru-cLia Praja Parishads, Zilla Prsi'^ p^-n-? ov, ^ i 

-, -s ® a Pan shads and Zilla Pp-^r'- 

lilcaj ihhivrudiii Mopdalc; iot ^ ^-u-xa. tTana.- 

P„ . ^--c-aals ^.ct 1986 was brought out by the Telu-u 

tasa-i Government (the first non rv^rrr-.^^ ‘^J-usa 

•□rGesh -riG n \ . . non-congress government) of .4ndhra 

.r.-tn.sh, -,,2 a. an object to reorganise tte e:lstlng phi, ti t 

repealed the 4. p, p-nc>i-vnt q v„--m - n. ^ Pnis, it also, 

,or'c ‘ J?-^ohayat Santhis and zill a Pari shads Act 

l95Vj nroidafo^ f% ,T> ■hv.o _ 4 -_. n. , . . jtcz 


-U 4 - 1 .JLCI irax'xsxiaus / 4 pt 

- iG,./, proviaes for the constitution of GioX mandril c, in +->i 

■blace of thp loo -d _ o. ^ . .. . s * t ds in the 


Place of tho GO .1 — — ux mandals in the 

^ -d,. P STi. dl oy 0, t s CnT 1 -i-n +■ -' -p 

Parishad,- o-nri Gil r-, of zilla Praia 

b-y an amendment, the name cv, „ , (ib January 198?,, 

^ iicine- -uas chaJiged xnto SUla Pvfmdiiir^ 

nandali (District Planning and Hevie„ Bo-m-, 11 

^ring out of a legiaation constituting MPPs'and ^ 

Xhe oasis of the recommendations of a cabinet Sub-Comrrt" e h” T 

latter recommended Mandal set-up in order to bring the pl 1 
administration closer to the people. ^ P.-R. and 

xhe Bill was introduced in the stHt- Ton--? t 4.- 
on 23 ri July 1986. ihe Hill „as pubii'bt In^rJ" I! 
ordinary on 23 rd July 1986 and Ja brou^hl To 

from 29th July 1986 . ihe object of this n . “"'“® ^^eot 

brief discussion on how the said Act is -bt^^^t facilitate a 

^-oracy and how the latter percolates I'le smS ^1 

also an attempt was made to glre an account -f h and 

to take the administration closer to the c “ 

loser to the cmm:.n man of a village. 

Die MPP, ZPP and ZP® not lai to a four t-- 
P-H. administration In the place f Ihro h 
past system, p anohayat Samithls“ which l““«liate 

perfomtog multifarious functi.ns • f PErs“ ^ “ 

,Panohayat,.Bl,G/rtiuk, was split tat, r by Hand ala 

0 unit .was named as mandal. nje mp Goyor'*^ b®'' 

revenue- administration of the state i®ong8nised even 

taluks anVrevenue firkag on ilth J^ary 

■ ’ ^ » °y ^ ordinance. 
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Their n-umber was and 1080 respectively. Physical size of 

a mahdal panchayat and revenue mandal was made identicale 

In resp^nse to the long-standing demand of democratic 

movement the government has abo3_ished the hereditary .part-time 

village Officer system on January bthj 1984-, It is being understood, 

that these villaF/e officers used to subserve the interests of the 

affluent in the villages, ' It is estmated that 37 j 59 2 posts of 

Village Officers were abolished,'^ Ihe 3 ?- were replaced by full-time 

b 

employees vdio will look-after their work for a group of villages. 

( i) To take the administration closer to 'die ceonle 

The said chtinges were brought out by IDP Government both 
in PBIs and revenue administration with a view to involve people 
more closely in development activities and also to provide 
effective delivery systan for various xvrelfare measures of the 
state and Central Government at lowest spatial lev^s. 

To-day for every revenue mandal, there is one MaJidal 
Revalue Officer (MEO) , He is in^uiarge of revenue administra- 
tion, His status is with that if the rank of a Tahasildar/ 

Deputy Taliasildar, He has magisterial powers besides other powers 
and responsibilities^ 'that used to be enjoyed by the erstwhile 
Tahasildar. He is being assisted by staff of mandal revenue 
office, ils a mandal is relatively small in area (compared to 
Taluk and Panchayat Saraittii of earlier system), it will help a 
lot in attaining administrative efficiency and securing public 
cx;nvenience. In the past system, the headquarters of Panchayat! 
Samithi us^ to be ...ne place, and tine head office of Co-operative 
Society in another village and, Taluk Office in some other town. 
Villagers used to get e:-chausted and -thereby undergo a lot of 
inconveniences by rivjming to distant and differait places of a 
Block/Taluk to get their work.-done. Under the new arrangement, a 
citizen of a mandal need not go to' distant places to obtain the 
services from, the state, For, mandal hesd-quarters will have all 
offices such as Of fice of . Cb-operative Society, Police Station, 








Primaiy Health Geoatrej Junior College £ind etc. Apart from the 
said, offices, there ••■rill he agricultural office to meet the 
requirements of ryots, office of small scale Indus tiy, suh- 
treasury 5 registrar Of ftce. . o tb.er brandies of government 
departments -will t-e available in m and al headquarters. Officials 
will be within the reanh of cornn-ion man. Hie said offices should 
perform their functions quickly, having kno\<m the needs and urgency 
of an eadi issues'^ 

(ii) Danocracy peroilates to the Village 

In India, democracy, is considered merely at National 
and State •levels, conveniently overlooking democracy at grassroots 
level. Attitude of this nature, will result adversely the 
successful working of democracy^ of a country. With a purpose to 
make democracy percolate even to the small village, the Act' under 
discussion proinLdes die follovTing provisions, 

(A) Here will ah electoral roll for every zilla Praja Parishad 
and the usual conditions are prescribed for registration as a 
voter in an electoral roll. He important qualifications are that 

a person should be 18 years of age and should ordinarily be resident 
in. the districts, A candidate, on the ottierhand, sho.uld be 25 
years of age, 

(B) . Pbr the first time a provision has been made for He direct 
election to the posts of Ghaiman of ZPPs, Similarly there will 
be direct election for .the posts of Presidents of Mandals (direct 
aLection post sarpandh of village Panchayat which was provided 
in the earlier Act, was oontinued in the present Act also). 

(C) He- Act, provides for an anti-defection clause which weuld 
p r evm' t ' hb r s e- tb'S;ii|g;H’ 

.. (D) ' v... . _Hr He. , first time . in India seats are reserved for the 
bacfcwaid..,( and Woman (9^ in political institutions, 

, ; ypne.r^ minorities, linguistic or .religions 

will be elected'^to the mandals and 21‘Ps. o ' ■ 



(5) Elections ■w::ul<3- "be held on party basis. This wsiild be the 

first instance in the cc^untry where electi.ns wculd be fought on 

■political party symbols (this pro 'vision is not applicable to "the 

elections of 'village pancliayats) in -1516 Panchayat BS-j System. 
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Most persons think that a State in order to be happy ought 
to be large; but euen if they are rights they have no idea of 
what is a large and uhat a small state ... To the size of States 
there is a limit, as there is to other things, plants, animals, 
implements; for none of these retain their natural pouer when 
they are too large or too small, but they either wholly lose 
their nature or are spoiled (ARISTOTLE^ 322 B.C,), 

2. Similarly, ii- is not the question of hou big is the subject 
to deal uith in this Conference. Lie hav/e, therefore, to be 
objective in our approach and plan our programmes accordingly to 
derive more subjective elemants. It is an admitted fact that 
ue in India talk more about the decentralisation, When Banks 
were not decentralised, ue mere happy to have good service than 
is the position at present. At the outset ue have, therefore, to 
think in terms of the applicability of the subject uith reference 
to the situations, positions and set of people around us uho 
are to govern the projects/progr ammos and hou best they can 
delegate authority to the lower rungs of the people in society 
to govern and implement these , programmesl All this depends upon 
the background of the planners/adrninistrators; their aptitude; 
their approach; their concern; their capacity to absorb and 
dissiminats; their status in society; their relationship with 
the masses; and thoir Integrity and morale to carry on the 'tasks 
assigned to them. The society has therefore a vital role to play 



* H.R. Bangia, Asstt. Admn, Officer, NIPCCD Regional Centre, 
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to accept the planner or otherulse in their programmes. The 
concept of decentr rlisation could not ouercome the seuare 
strutificacion of rural society and fragmented and factional 
rsgional and local politics,. floreousr, links betueen the uillaqa 
and toe rest of the uorld are too strong to be pished acay and 
the influenoe of t.na outside uorld hat proued to be ouerpouering. 

to tikl “ ^=«ntraUsation uas purely administratiye 

decisions in order to ensure batter identification of 
area specific projects, and proper coordination of economic 
activities. Another approach is to concentrate more on the 
development of the rural people. 

'’®'=°"=tTddtlon and Development 
BRD) in IS 1904 report on "Decentralisation in Developing 
ntries (based on a revleu of Recent experiment) has 

o served that decentralisation is not a "guick-fix" for the 

administrative. Political or economic problems of developing 
countries. Its applidation does not automatically overcome 

grelteTl Initially it craates 

Q r 0atGr dsm and. Its aDoi » r, . 

ci(jpj.ice.aion does not of itqp]f 

that large mounts of resdurees ulU be generaLd ^ e l:: 

P-l. Initia.Uy, decentralisatien may be more costly, sim l! 

Btoups, communities, and levels of 
administration to undertake development activities. As uith 

managerial activities, the more successful deoentrali a- 
efforts are those that oro thorn,, m ‘^^centralisat ion 

_ fa ^nat are thoroughly prepared and carefnllw 

implemented. Assoss-pond- - -r ... ,n - carefully 

- -iduing operatioh:i p^Lr^pisTM^T 

Pllnnlslfl:: tdat remain to be teste: by" 

i t no --tries and international 

assistance agencies:- 

T* Plan^ small, expand incrementally 

2. ’ Plan for the long term 

3 . ... Plan tutorially ' ' 

donor involvement hnf of fK 
■ the gradual phase-out of donor aouSttier" 
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5. Plan for training 

6. Plan on a ’'grant” basis. 

4. Decentralisation must be uieued more realistically, houeuer, 
not as a general solution to all of the problems of un der develop- 
ment, but rather as one of a range of administrative or organisa- 
tional devices that may improve tho officiancy, effectiveness and 
responsiveness of various levels of government under suitable 
conditions. Growing pressures to decentralise may be the best 
indicator. The concept of decentralisation is broad; its 
component parts are many. Definitions and classifications are, 
therefore, necessary. Decentralisation can be defined as the 
transfer of responsibility for planning, management and resource 
raising and allocation from the Central Government and its agencies 
to (a) field units of Central Govt, flinistries or agencies (b) 
sub-ordinate units- or levels of Govt, (c) semi-autonomous public 
authorities; or Corporations (d) area uide, regional or 
functional authorities, or (e) non-government al private or 
voluntary organisations (Rondinelli 1981a), It has been divided 
into the follouing four categoriess- 

1. D BO oncentr at ion 

2 . Delegat ion 

3 . Qevolut ion 

4. Privatization 

5, Karnataka Chief flinister, fir. Ram Krishna Hegde stressed 
the need for decentralisation of power to check miisuse of 
authority addressing a large gathering of people at Sitabdiara, 
the native place of Lok Nayak 3aya Prakash Narayan, He said 
that the concept of ”Gram-suaraj” , as visualised by flahatama 
Gandhi and Gaya Prakash Narayan uas the need of the hour. It 
should be implemented for introducing grass-root democracy in 
India. He said that it uas due to follouing Gaya Prakash Narayan's 
ideals that he had succeeded in carrying on a people’s government 
in Karnataka (Times of India, Lucknow, the 13th October, 198?), 
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6. Ntiij thrust in cleiTiocrat ic decentralisation, therefore, 

IS to explore the latest techniques based on practical approach 
to bring administrative reforms in India so that the methods 
of planning may correspond uith the needs of the masses of our 
people. Public Administration has, therefore, a vital role 
to^ develop such qualities, competence, efficiency and above 
all integrity so that the programmes actually meant fox the 
people oho are poor and needy are aole to be henefitted 
without any outside influence or interference. Wumber of 
States like Andhra Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Manipur, Punjab, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh, dost Bengal and 
Union territories like Delhi, Goa, Daman and Diu and Pondi- 
cherry have evolved certain methods of their own to deal 

with^the matters of their States in their own ways. Some 
committees, task groups, commissions, work study units, 
Administrative Enquiry Committees, Extension of Central 
t-nactments have been formed in their own way - all of course 
meant to streamline the administrative infrastructure for 
effective implementation of the policies, programmes etc. 

Number of recommendations made' hove also been accepted for 
implementation. In this connection it may be noted that no 
programme can be successful unless it involves public in the 
programmes, unless the grass-root level workers are involved 
unless there is a team-work, unless they are dedicated, 

^ deligent and unless there is no corrupt practice involved. 

It IS, therefore, high time that voluntary organisations 
are involved in these programmes. The efforts of these 
organisatibns should be to chalk out the programmes? identify' 
the right persons , for. implementation and to maintain the 
... trends, and:,finally . to. evaluate, programmes for. follow ud 
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The centralized state- is a menace to democracy. The limits 
to centralization have already been reached and ue are getting 
diminishing returns from centralization. Decentralization is 
intrinsic to democracy. 


ecentralizat ii 


The problem of decentralization has been at the core of 
political philosophy and constitutional study throughout man's 
history of ideas. It is at present a living concern - social 
and political - in our country and in many other parts of the 
world, both developed and developing. It has been commonly 
accepted that psychologically, if not always institutionally, 
decentralization provides the necessary avenue to the individual 
citizen and the community for their genuine and maximum self- 
expression as well as contribution to the social good. Decentrali- 
zation is thought of as a means to spiritual enrichment and growth 
of the individual both as worker and citizen. It offers opportunity 
to participate in decision-making. For an individual, it is an aid 
to the growth and development of personality. It has also an 
instrumental value as a means to improving performance of organi- 
zations. Public Administration is related to the operational 
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aspects of government. Tho operations are better done through 

decentralization uhich provides access to local information 

and data and creates conditions for local popular support to 

1 

administrative actions. 

Terminological confusion » Confusion w ith de legation 

Although the desire for decentralization appears to be almost 
universal, the concept does not evoke the same unanimity as regards 
its meaning and scope. To an economist, decentralization means 
dispersal of industries. To a local government expert, it implies 
cife\%lution of functions and responsibilities to small -territorial 
units, T o an administrator at the Centre, it means discretion for 
■field or regional offices or delegation of responsibility within 
the same hierarchy. To a business organization, it denotes the 
necessity of starting some new administrative branches in certain 
areas. All-these interpretations lead us to terminoiogical confusion 
and hardly present a full view of decentraliza't ion, 

Jhe uord "decentralization" is often confused with de leg at ion,,. 
Delegation is merely a technique of administration or management, 
while decentralization deals with- deep urgencies of democracy-. The 
former is not ■ a transfer of authority. It is simply an assignment 
of authority to a lower body by a higher level of government. 

The concept- of decentralization is much wider and deeper. It is ■ 
a process of democrat is at ion of political power and thereby aims at 
achieving democratic values in practice. It strives to widen the 
area of people's participation in decision-making through the 
transfer of specific powers to the popularly elected representa- 
tive institutions at the bottom. 

The systifm. of l ocal self-government not a new concept in 
- H in dust an ' 

H,' adm-inistrati.fs^.,^t-hrough popular bodies, 

, ■go,risra|.iy ' caired’'tiye.‘4(^®t}syat^ Qr'-'.igria£g^,'- is not altogether 
. ; in -Jndi It has ’its . ojrxqfh; vier-y ancient times. Uhile 
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tracing the origin of this syatsn in our country, Shriman Narayan 
urites: ''It is balieued that the system uas first in troduced ■ by 
Kino Prithii chile colonising the doe.b ' betueen the Ganga and the 
damuna. In the fianusmriti and the Shanti Parua of the flahabharata 
there are many references to thia existence of or amsanghas or rural 
communities, A description of these rural coinmun it ies is also found 
in t h s A rt h as_a s tr a of Kau.tilyc uho liv/sd in 400 B.C, In th e R amavana 
of \ialmiki ue read about the G an apada . uhich uas perhaps a kind of 
federation of uillage republics. An account of the village common- 
uealths during the seventeenth century is found in Sukracharya* s 
Nitisara. In fact, the village in India has been looked upon as the 
basic unit of administration since the earliest Vedic times 

The antecedents of democratic decentralization, as the 
term is nou understood, may be traoed .to the system of rural 
local self-government as evolved during the British regime. 

The British Government adopted the policy of carrying on local 
government administration through the officials of different 
departments of provincial governments posted at the district 
level. The District Gollector was made the real ruler of the 
district government. An insritution knoun as the District Board 
Uas set up under the control of the Collector to deal uith the 
affairs of rural administration. The District Board uas nothing 
more than a part of the district administration. It uas subject to 
the excessive control of the provincial government, and the District 
Collector actually exercised this controlling pouer as the represen- 
tative of the provincial gc'.' ernmsnt , 

Democratic Pecan tral izat ion » the corner-stone of our Republic 
- reference to the Constituent Hssemblv Debates 

After Independence, there uas good deal of thinking on 
decentralization. The term . “ demodr at ic decentralization"’ became 

the key. item in the election manifestoes of all the political. 

■ ' ' . ■ 3 

parties. The idea uas incorporated into the list of the Directive 
Principles of State Policy. It should be noted that in Part IV, 
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of the 


which dealt ^uith ths Directive Principles of State Policy 
Draft Constitution of India, there uas no reference to the 

K .CDanrhanam moiied a motion proposing the 

- in thL. Constitution, l.o. Article 

f the Drctt uonstitution. The motion uas unanimously 

Ihan t- 

them iiith , nisa Uillego ponchayats and endow 

them to funrfin '•"■ '■ -d/ as may be nacessary to enable 

motion, Santhanam said* The i- ® "-““Ang the 

Of Indlnd “ structure of self-gouernment, 

f independence rn this country should be based on organised 
Village community lifp s.'^ t ^ ° 

1 . f 7-*.. ' -Prakasam, another member of the 

h r smotionally: ^..hen ue fill 

there 0^17 ^““" °'9-''-stions panchoyats 7 

'nuoe village republics will nut 3 sfnn ui , 
most wonderful manner. These' ulllaoe reptl L ' 

and organised on the basis of self-sufficiency'’ w7T"7"'"' 
stop to inflation also which the Gnuernment ha; ;;; be - v ' 
to chechnate to any appreciable extant. Tbls uinL ' """ 

^ni establish peace in our country-.^ Article 7 

Constitution uas renumbered as Article 40 of fh r 

India. article 40 of the Constitution of 

c^B ^Ll Dlr oq r a mm e 

T.. .iff 

sn integrated pian.^lr 7 out 

' ^ 12 ., increasing acr icultur^-A , , 

-proving ylliage oraff and Industr es o' ge 7 

providing minimum essential health ser:ice Th "" 

Ph for . about seven years, broadly covering t'he ^ 

India through oommunlty development blocks Alth ! 

provided, certain basic common facilities to *•, ' Programme 

created some sort of 'Ueveiopment oPnscLusnel^'L'o^^^ 
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ultimatsly failed- to evoka popular interest and initiative. By and 
larqes the whole programme was piloted by the of f ic ials who , instead 
of serving the community as consultants and experts 5 assuirieQ the role 
of decision-makers. The common people, on the other hand, were 
involved in the programme as beneficiaries rather than as participants 
in the d- 3 cision~making pr-Qcsss, Another defect of the community 
development approach uas that it thought of the community as a uh ole 
without realising that it was broken up into vcri-ous social and 
economic stratifications.^ It was, therefore, realised 'that local 
interest and initiative would not be fcrt'noaming unless there were 
representative institutions at the bottom invested with adequate 
power and finance. 

Panchavati rajs a revolutionary step 

On the basis of the recommendation of Balwantrai Mehta Committee 

in 1957, the community, development programme was replaced by the 

three-tier panchayati raj institutions in a majority of States. 

As Gandhiji emphasized again and again: "Independence must begin ■ 

at the bottom. Thus every vil.lage will be a republic or panchayat 

having full powers. It follows, therefore, thcot every village has 

to be self-sustained and capable of managing its affairs even to the 

extent of defending itself against the whole world". ■ Similar hopes 

were expressed by dawaharlal Nehru when he said: "The petty rulers 

and jagirdars have gone out of our national life, and, therefore, 

the caste distinction amongst us should also disappear ... Nobody 

should consider himself superior to others ... In our panchayats, 

everybody should be considered equal, whether he is a man or woman, 

R 

high or low ..." Nehru went to the extent of colling this system a 
revolutionary step. Although the organizational structure varies, to 
a certain extent, from State to State, nevertheless, there is 
similarity regarding the fundamental principles of panchayati raj. 

experience of the warkino of the panchavati raj: reinforcing the 
traditional power structure in the rural areas 

Our experience of the functioning of the panchayati institutions 
for about the last three decades does not seem to be satisfactory. 
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Instead of being the people's programme uith the gouarnment's 
assistance, the panchayati rai has been increasingly the gouarnment's 
programme uith little of people's participation. Almost all the 
recent studies haue confirmed that the panchayeti raj reinforced the 
traditional power srructura in the villages and stood in the uay of 
the emergence of a new rural leadership. Two such case studies 
may be referred to here. In a survey (1978~79} ccuering more than 
90 percent of the panchayat institutions in Burdwan District of 
West Bengal, it has been found that higher castes dominate the 

scene - 68 per cent; at the panchayat level, 84 per cent at the 

block level and 88 per cent at the district level. In terms of 

annual income, those earning Rs . 1.00 to Rs. 1 ,500 per month are on 

the top in the Gram Panchayat and Panchayat Samiti, 68.60 per cent 

and 64.72 per cenb respectively. Owing to poor response, a similar 

income analysis could not be made at the Zila Parishad level. 

It has also bean reueeled that the rich ferners have a crepondarence 

at the black and district levels. Another sample survey, conducted 

et dhunahunu District of Rajasthan and covering all its panchaynt 

institutions, confirms the same trend. Casteulse analysis indicates 

a cleat domination by the, higher caates, such as. Brahmin, Rajput 

and 3at at all levels - 66.67 per cent at the panchayat lavel, 83.78 

percent at the black level, and 85.71 per cent at the district level. 

he panchayat leaders or the said district are draun from high and 
middle income groups. ' i 

According to the Dantauala Committee on Block Level Planninq 

the panchayati raj fias always reflected cln = R hi=c= ti- p, 

ciacob bias. It has observeds 

0ur(secona; reservation about the role of the panchayati raj 
institutions in the formulation of micro-level plans arises 
from a widely shared view that the weaker sections of the rural 
com^munity do not feal that their interests will be fully protected 

ino"L th rtr^r'd l"=‘«dtions. a stronger version of this feel- 
ing IS that the leadership of the panchayati raj Instituilons t 

a ■geta-kaeper. and prevents the flow of teneflL for tt w^ak:: 
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sections of the rural community. This is hardly surprising .in the 
given context of the ihegalitarlan structure of the rural economy. 
Unless and until adequate safeguards are prouidad against the like- 
hood of the dominance of the panchayati raj institutions by the vested 
interests, giving them a decisive voice in the preparation of 
micro-level or grassroot plans, one of its major objectives, namely, 
removal of poverty, exploitation and unemployment will not have much 
chance of being realised."''^ The Dantuala Committee has further obser- 
ved that the public is not a harmonious entity. In reality it compri- 
ses groups uith conflicting interests. The dominant ^class in the rural 
area is generally the landed elite. Hence, assooiat ion of the 
public uith any development programme implies, in reality, the 
association of the dominant ellte."'^ The Asoka Hehta Committee has too 
pointed out that ouing to the dominance over panchayati raj 
institutions of economically or socially privileged sections of 
society, the weaker sections are hardly getting any'genuine benefit. 


The possibility of the adjustment of vested interests between a 
powerful section of the panchayat leadership and a section of 
bureaucrats at the lower level cannot be overruled. Thus, the 
panchayati raj institutions have nob sucoeeded in sapping the 
essential character of traditional leadership in our rural 
areas. As in the past, the rural poor continue to look upon 
these institutions with apathy. 


Lank of self-reliance i n financial resource^ 

Self-reliance in resources, if not wholly but considerably, is a 
basic condition for the success of democratic decentralization., The 
panchayat institutions mostly suffer from the paucity of funds 
and are excessively dependent upon the State G overnmen o , for Financial 
assistance. This is true in the case of municipalities also. The 
local government institutions . in our country have very limit..d 
powers in respect of imposing taxes, and cesses. They even have 
not been able to make full utilization of their limited taxing 
powers for political reasons. According to a survey, 2,926 anchal 
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panchayats of Ulest tlengal never succeedad in raising more than 10 

15 

per cent of their entitlement from taxes, rates and tolls. Both the 
panchayat institutions and the muno ip al iti es are not likely to run 
the political risk of large-scale resource mobilization through the 
levy and collection of taxes* The closer the tax-levying body is 
to the people, the greater is perhaps the reluctance on the part of 
the local bodies to assess and collect taxes* 

Enormous □overnment control over loc al bodie s 


■ The amount of control oxercised by the 5tate Government 
over the local bodies including the municipalities and municipal 
corporat ions ■ is enoriTious, The local bodies virtually act as the 
agents of the State Government. Grant-in-aid is the most effective 
instrument 'by uhioh. the local bodies are controlled by the State 
Government, Grant-in-aid rules curtail the autonomy of the local 
authoritiss. Since the financial condition of most of the local 
bodies is not sound, they surrender their autonomy considerably 
to the State Government, For instance, the local bodies are directed 
by the State Govornment in which bank their funds uould be doposited. 
The surplus money, if any, ought to be invested in securities 
approved by the government. If a local authority desires to invest 
its surplus funds in any private bank or elsewhere, the prior 
approval of the government is man datory . ^ 


In a reply to a question in Rajya Sabha on August 7, 1987, 
Dalbir Singh, Flinisber of State for Urban Dovelopment, Government 
of India, said that as many as, 1506 municipal boards and town 
councils and 39 municipal corporations had been superseded or 
dissolved in various parts of the country. Uttar Pradesh topped 
the list with 678 superseded or dissolved municipal boards and 
town councils. Again, the State Governments do not hesitate to 
amend, the legislation • governing the local- bodies to protect the 
interests of -the political party or a. combinat ion of parties which' 
controls the Stats Government. Immediately follow.xng the -elect ions 
to the Calcutta Municipal Corporation in dune 1985, the promulgation 
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Of 


n n o r ci in bh c q t o Bin Q n o 


J Section -11(2) of the- 


Corporation Act, 


1980, 


i 3 


3 striking BXoniplu 


kalcuti 
Ths o: 


a riun icipal 
dinancQ, uhich 


.as promulgated just on the sue of the Assembly session, 
nffoct of uoiulng the r.estriotion on the Chairman of too Lorprusti n, 
Couneillors constituting the panel of ptosidino officers, enu c o 
members of ths nsyor-in-Counoil, to bo represented on tno Borougn 
Committeos. Had this ordinance not been issued at that mumena, 
most- of the Borough Cmmittees, uhich uora uested uith some spool ic 
functlohs and responsibilities under the neu net, would have been 
oapturod by the Cengressti). Henoo, the State Government had no 
patience to uait till the forthco.ming session of the legislature 
that was scheduled to commence within a week or so, nor to take the 
opinion of the newly elected ' city go vornment ' . This Is undoubtedly 
derogatory to ths principle of democrotic docentr al Izot ion . 

^ ® fsronce to t hs Asoke Tj ellLg- 

The Asokn Tioht a Committee' other ^ factor s 

rosponsibls for undarmining the role of panche.yati ra3» (i/ ^ola 
of bureaucracy in dissociating the panchayati raj institutions 
from th-i'deuGlopment process. One instance may ba cited. ^ In the 
presence of the Divisional Commissioner and the Sub-^diuisional 
Officer of a sub-division in blest Bonq.''.!, one young D^p.jty 
ri^nistrateCBDO) had told the author uith pride that the elected 
members of the village panchayats did not dare sit in the chair 
in his prewSencG. Whenever they visited his office, they usuaJly 
talked to him while standing and uith much hesitation. When 
asked- by the author, whether this ’attitude’ would not bs prejudicial 
to the effective functioning of the elected bodies at the grassroot 
level, the said Deputy flagistrate preferred to remain silent. In 
best Bengal, during the last few years, there took^place several 
incidents relating to the assault and physical humiliation cf BDOs 
in the rural areas.' One reason for this unpleasant state of affairs 
is suroly that some BDOs’ have firmly resisted the attemp-c made 
by the politically motivated and economically dominant sections 
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v/illggtiS to utilizo the panchgyat institutions to servo 
their narroij political and sectional interasts . But, at the sama tin: 
the negatiua and agoistic attitude of soma cublic servants 
res.aitinQ, in the creation of a claavage botuaon the people and the 


Administration may also be con; 


id_er Gd 


another factor responsible 


or such incidents, (ii) Lukouarm attitude of the political alite 
at higher levels towards strengthening the grassroot institutions. 

A number of MLAs' of Calcutta told the author, with a tone of 
despondency, that there was hardly my need for the voters to coma 
to them,, eecause, the Councillors of the Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation had been entrusted with enormous responsibilities 
as regards the davalopment of t heir .respect ive u ards . Hence the 
people would henceforth, go to the Councillors, rather than to the 

1 1 As an d TIP s*. This ismore or l^s'' ^ 

, nuib ur i^So true m the case of munici- 

palaties and panchayet bodies also. Surprisingly, all these PlLAs' 

as referred end nost of the Councillors uithin their rospectiue 

Assembly Constituencies belong to the same political party, and 

Ull) Lack of conceptual clarity about panchayatl rajJ^ 

i a ! LiaA etrptayo.J.efoimi^aa^^ 

The Study Taam on State Le„ei Administration constituted 

y fi= ministratiue Reforms Commission obscruod! "The role of 

Panchayatl Raj Institutions has not boon gulte satisfactory in 

some of the States where they have been set on Tb d 

nm.4--c , y ip- W .men set up ... Tho Panchayati 

33 institutions have maciB no affrr-'-ciwQ i 

. T ■ ;c-- no orr...coive impact on agricultural 

euelopment. They are said to be in constant clash ulth offWals 

or oharin, of pouer and are indifferent to non-ettractiye 

of cork like She crBanlsatien of community efforts. It is said thH 

they ore more busy bringing pressure for sanctions of loans grCLs 

ad subsidies and aotiuely participating in their distribution" 19 

The^Stuoy Team, which prepared its report, on the basis or ' 

ex ,iBld surveys and research studies, further noteds =>The 

?anaha^taj^Samities and Zila Pari.sha|| .with ^ many financial 
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and administrative controls have often become hot-beds of political 

machinations and intrigues insteao or being inst rum •sn'c s or local 

administration. This has caused srarious stresses and strains on ^ 

administration resulting in the dissipation sno Qissolution of 

20 

effective authority in the rural areas," 

Se a r ch for an alternative approach 

Local government institutions are the foundation cjf our 
democratic republic. With the weakening of these institutions, 
our democratic republic is also being simultaneously uecionsd, 
flahatma Gandhi gave serious attention to the concept of decentrali- 
zation. It is high time that Gandhiji's views on this particular 
subject should be thoroughly studied at the academic as well as at 
the political level. It may not be- possible in this Paper to make an 
in-depth study of Gandhiji’s approach to decentralization. Briefly 
stated, Gandhi repeatedly laid amphasis upon a healthy relationship 

between the city and the village. He saidi "If the villsgo 
' ' * 21 ' 

perishes, India will perish too." In another context ho said: • 

"Exploitation of villages is itself organised violence* If ue want 

swaraj to be built on ncn-violence, wo will have to give the 

22 

villages their proper placu". If the city develops at the cost 
of the village, decentralized political institutions working; in 
the countryside will be empty shells. Secondly, Ganghiji emphasized 
upon the development of self-sufficient villages. A village is to 
bo self-sufficient in the matter of basic needs - food, clothing 
and shelter, floreover, a village will have its own uater-uorks 
for clean water supply. It must also have c playground, a theatre, 
school and public hall. Thus, Gandhiji’s theory of self-contained 
village also envisazas the cultural enrichment of rural life. 

But this does not connote a closed village community. Gandhiji 
spalled out in clear words: "Only an arrogant man will claim to 
be indepsndsnt of everybody else add be self-contained," A particul, 
village will get from outside the village what it cannot produce 
in its own area. It was suggested' that the neighbauring villages 
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forming a clustor irould be groupod for achieuinq the target 
of self-sufficiency in certain basic productiv/e items. Economic 
viability should ba the supreme consideration in the grouping of 
villages. Thirdly, Gandhiji’s village is not an exclusively agricul- 
tural community. Rather, it uould ba an- agro-industr ial community. 

The village governmant will have to exsreiso such functions as 
can ensure the greuth of an agro-industrial community. Fourthly, 
tha alsctad panchayat, according to Gandhi, will exercise not 
only sxGcutiva, but legislative and judicial functions too. 

It has also an important role in building up the economic 
foundation of democracy in the village. The government of 
the V illage u ill ■ be conducted by the panchayat of five persons 
elected , annually by tha adult villagers, raale and female, possessing 
minimum prescribed qualifications. Gandhiji laid particular- 
stress upon the davelopmant of close contact batuean tha people 
and their represantst ives. For this purposes, he gave some concrete 
proposals regarding tha optimum size of a village. Today in the 
context of the rapidly increasing population and the large-sized 
const ituency, ■ the gap betueen the common people and their represen- 
tatives is rapidly widening. This is true not alone in tha case of t^ 
legislatures, but also in the case of municipalities and panchayat 
institutions. Fifthly, Gandhi rejected the pyramidal structure of 
polity. He pr.Bsented a fader ;..l form of decentralization which pro'.'ide 
different levels of autonomous units with the individual at the centr. 
He uas against the higher or lower levels of pouer structure. The ■ 
autonomous units at different levels are organically linked together 
'by the principle of integration which Gandhi called "an oceanic 
circle'*. In the words of G ndhi; "In this structure composed of 
innumerable villages there will be ever-widening, never ascending 
circles. -Life will not be a pyramid with the apex sustained by 
the bottom. But it will be ah oceanic circle whose centre will be 
the individual always ready to perish for the village, the latter 
ready-to perish, for the circle of villages, till at last, the who.la 
becomes one _life composed of individuals, never aggressive in their 
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arrogancG but suer hurnbla sharing tna majssty of the ocaanic circle 
of which they are integral units. ThereforSj the outermost 
circumference will not wield power to crush the inner circle 
but giuG strength to 8.11 within and derive its own from the esntrs", 
This is the only approach which can make the present contrcvBrsy 
between centralization and decentralization irrelevant* 

Sixthly, refersnes may be made to Gandhi’s view of individual. 
Gandhi’s individual stands for service to .the community. His 
’ indiv idu Eii ' is never aggressive in his arrogance for self and power, 
Finally, it should be noted that decantr al izat ion was not an efid 
in itself, to Gandhi. He conceived an ideal society as one which 
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would ensure freedom and happiness to individuals. Such a society 
would be based on two fundamental values^ swaraj an d. n on"U iolencs . 

But these basic ideals, as G andhi . stressed repeatedly, could not be 
translated into reality in the absenco of decentralization of the 
political system. 

Gandhi’s approach is neither ■ utopian nor reuivalistic , as is 
held in cartsin intellectual quarters. Gandhi was not a thBOreticlan, 
but a hard real ist , having ado se 1 ink with the people. His views 
are the product of his close observation of the society and people 
of India and elsewhere. At the same time, it should be acknowledged, 
society is fast changing. The objective social conditions have, to a 
certain extent, altered with the chc^nge of time. Hence, there is 
nothing wrong if the Gandhian ideas are adapted to the altered 
circumstances just as darx was adapted to varying historical and 
g80~pol it ic.al contexts. For this, an objective appraisal and 
thorough research of Gandhi’s thought is essential. 
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The Psnchavati Ra.1 System 
The Experience end the Experiments Nexir Thrust 

Bys Dr, V.P, Deo, Pune 

The Pahchayati RaQ Institutions in India are an 
innovation based on Acient Indian Institutions and 
Gandhian ideology. The ideals of the Muslim and the 
British rulers in India, particularly of Ahhar and 

-j 

Lord Rippon must he acknowledgei in this respect. 

The constitution-makers thought it important to 
strengthen the authority of the Centre hut also to 
undertake the growth of Lo cal-Self-Governmoit, Therefore, 
the Yillage-Panchayatsj they thought, was the integral 
part of the political framework. 

The dynamic leaderdtiip of Paniit Nehru, however, was 

largely responsible for the emergence of the system. 

According to Nehru, the launching of the Panchayati Raj 

Institutions would have been ”'}he most revolutionary and 

■ ^ 

historical step in the context of new India”. Nehru was 
enthusiastic about the system for he rightly thought that - 
♦Democracy is not merely the ParH. ament at the ton or in the 
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states but somethiPxP: feat eXcities e'v^erv person and something 

if 

that trsins eTervone to take his proper place^'. 

The Experiment 

After ttie country’s independence and after the laundh- 

Ing of the constitution was ushered in the Community Develop- 

ment Programme for some select-project Areas. The programme, 

one can oh serve, was not a tremendous success. However, it 

prompted the authorities to extend it to tlie National- Ex tens ion- 

6 

Service Blocks for the country. ^ Encouragei further, the 
Government of India, appointei in 1957? the 3 al van tray M eh eta 
study Team for ’’ttie assessment of tlie extent to whioh the 
mo valient has succeeded in utilising local initiatives and in 
creating institutions to ensure continuity 'in the hrocess of 

n 

improving economic and social conditions in rural areas.’’ In 
addition to this, the Team was to stuiv the pattern of - the then 

. . O 

existing District • Administration and suggest recommendations. 

Hie Study-Team took the District to be the ideal unit 
for the process of administrative and political decentrali- 
zation in the country. The main objectives of the decentraliza- 
tion were* 

a) Administration of Planned Programmes, 

b) A deep rooted patronage into the country’s rural areas, 

c) Simplification of the complex electoral 'system, and 

d) Shifts and ch:#iges in, the social base of politics. 



The substance of the above mentioned objectives as 
understood in tlie coLinti^'- and putforth by the leaders was 
that the P,R. system was to provide the essential base for 
democracy and to mooilise the people for economic development. 
Thus economic development, Democratic decentralization were 
the main objectives of the , Panchayati Raj. 

But as Aahok M eh eta Committee reported, »some lAOuid 
■I breat it just as Ri l jadminis.trative agency, others 

— ^ ' i— democracy at ttie Rrassroot level and still other.q 

■ as .a Charter of 1qc»i ^ 

treat the Patichayati P^aj system in such a casual way. Its 
basic objectives of Deiiocratic Decentralization and economic 
development cannot be underminei. 

Started from Rajasthan and Andhra Pradesh round 1959, 
and introduced later by other states, the system seem to have 
passed through four distinct phases. 

The Panchayati Raj system was welcomed as **One of the 
So.st ,lma^native institutional inno v ation mede bv the national 
l e . i^ . ership»%'^Q This led to the phase of ascendancy ( I959_'i96if) 
Then there was stagnation since the system was not given, by 
the states, the required phil ip. Tae newness of the system was 
gone and its decline bec^e sure. Unfortunately the period of 
decline of the p.R. was longer' than ascendancy and stagnation. 


The fourth phase of revival of the Faudiayati Raj started 

only in 1983 when Kamatalva Government^ lea hy the Jj^ta 

paity decided to keep the promise it had given to the 

i 1 

people - ’power to people, Rajiv Gandhi in his 
different speeches has slio-vm his inclination to revitalise 
the Panohayati Raj Institutions. But one does not find any 
articulation of strong political will in the speeches of the 
country’s highest le^er. Hiis is mainly because the party 
which is led by the Prime Minister lacks that will. 

The Merits and the D^ierits 

The much discussed merits of the Paa.chayati Raj are - 

- it is the sole essential base for democracy and 

for mobilising the people for economic development 
it provides the best practical training school in 
leadership . 

- it gives direct participation to the people in 
administration. 

- it seeks to fulfil the essential gap between Goitre 
-.and States 

it keeps power away from absolute power to prevent 
corruption 

the pahchayati raj provides better chance for closer 
supervision over the public affairs it helps percolate 
democratic principles from the top to bottom 
some of the drav/backs of the centralise! administra- 
tion, e.g. red-tapism, inefficiency and indifference 



are easily removed by the Panc^yati raj institutions 
the villaSe leafier ship is the "^est judge of the 
village-needs and can extend -more realistic plans 
through the P.R. system 

the system malies the villages the most henefiGiary 
for they get an opportunity to mobilise their resources 

- in an agrarian society like ours, the P.K. system 
provides the base of our economic planning 

the Panchayati raj system is expected to provide an 
apparatus for organising small industries. 

Unlike the merits, the demerits of the Pancliayati Raj 
are based on practical considerations rather than on 
conceptual and philosophical background. They are - 

- . Decentralization of power is also decentralization 

of corruption, bribery and nepotism, 

Panchayati Raj distributes power among the Upper 
caste and class-people and the weaker sections of 
the people are exploited, 

- The facilities of the P,R, Institutions are often 
enjoyed by the Upper Class people, 

- The P*R. system does not promo te stability 

It was, perhaps successful in the past, but is a 
great failur® under the dianged conditions. 

The system, may give responsibility to the ignorant 
and illiterate who cannot discharge responsibilities, • 
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The fouriJi phase of reviTal of the Peaichayati Ra;i started 

only in 1983 -when Karnataka Government, led by the J^^ta 

party decided to keep the promise it had given to the 

1 i 

people - ’power to people, Rajiv GaJidhi in his 
different speeches has sho-vn his inclination to revitalise 
the Psaachayati Raj Institutions. But one does not find any 
articulation of strong political will in the speeches of the 
country’ s highest leader. This is mainly because the party 
which is led by the Prhne Minister lacks that will. 

The Merits and the DSfaierits 

The much discussed merits of the Panchayati Raj are - 

- it is the sole essential base for democracy and 

for mobilising the people for eoDnornic development 
it provides the best practical training school in 
letter ship . ' 

it gives direct participation to the people in 
administration, 

“ it seeks to fulfil the essential gap between Centre 
■,and States 

“ dt keeps povj'er away from aosolute power to prevent 
corruption 

the pahchayati raj provides better chance for closer 
supervision over the public affairs it helps percolate 
doaocratic principles from the top to bottom 
some of the drawbacks of the centralised administra- 
tion, e.g. rei-tapism, inefficiency and indifference 


are easily removed ly the Panc^yati raj institutions 
the village leadership is the ’feest judge of the 
village-needs and can extend -more realistic plans 
through the P.R. system 

the system mahes the villages the most heneficiary 
for they get an opportunity to mobilise their resources 

- in an agrariati society l?lke ours, the P.R. system 
provides the base of our economic planning 

the Panchayati raj system is expected to provide an 
apparatus for organising small industries. 

Unlike the merits, the demerits of the Panchayati Raj 
are based on practical considerations rather than on 
conceptual and philosophical background. They are - 

- . Decentralization of power is also decentralization 

of corruption, bribery and nepotism, 

' Panchayati Raj distributes power among the Upper 
caste and class-people and the weaker sections of 
the people are exploited. 

The facilities of the P.R, Institutions are often 
enjoyed by the Upper Class people, 

- The P*R. system does not promote stability 

It was, perhaps successful in the past, but is a 
great failure under the dnanged conditions,. 

The system, may give re^onsibility to die ignorant 
and illiterate who cannot discharge' responsibilities, • 


- Panchayati Raj system is not an essential pre- 
condition of democracy as is proved by the examples 
of U.Ke and U.S. A. 

Indian society had caste Panchayats that lived for 
Gentries. Therefore the same society is not 
suited to the politico- administrative panchayats. 

The present P.R, Institutions have executive functions 
without any legislative apparatus, 

- The present P.E. sy star has failed to encourage 
VDlimtary invDlvement in the development plans. 
Thereforej to get more money from the State Governments 
is their sole problem. 

In modem process of industrial! zationj the P‘R, 
Institutions have no much scope. 

~ It increases 'ihe gulf between 'the urbaji and rural. 

Thus the conceptual merits and practical operational 
donerits of the Panchayati Raj Institutions in the country 
led to their stagnation. 

There are two views about the operational aspect of 

the Panchayati Raj. One, Panchayati Raj is a God that 

" ■ ' ’ ' ' ' ■ ■ ' ' 

failed and the otlier that .the conc^tually sound 

institutions of the Panchaya^ti Raj have not been hailed 
wholeheartedly by the S.tates, Both 'the views are rejectable, 
for the systan has some achievements. Politically, 
it has taken the democratic process to the villages and 


ffi^e ■the people conscious of tlieir rights, ^iiiinistrativelyj 
it brought the conmon man nearer the bureaucrats which was • 
never so before. From the view point of economic development, 
it made people conscious to the extent that tney feel about 
it. The system has brought abotit some so cio~ cultural change 
that effected into hew leadership vhich is in fat'our of modernity 
and socio-economic chaiige. 

However, it must be admitted that the basic goals of 
the P.R. institutions are far av/ay from achievement. Is it 
the failure of the system or of the persons responsible to 
’^rk it? .Answer to this question will make it clear whether 
tile P,E, systeii should be replaced by some other alternative# 

The different committees appointed by the national and state 
governments for the review of the P.R, Institutions seem to 
support revival of the system and not abondening it. If the 
common people are taken into consideration, it could be fourcL 
that they want the P.R, to function for its two basic purposes of 
Democratic decentralization aJid economic development. 

Revision, Revival and Ilevitslization 

If a system does not vork according to the functions 
it has to perform then either the system must be changed or 
the functions be revised. This is applicable to the 
Pahchayati Raj Institutions. TJnfortunatei.y it has h opened 
in our coimtry that the economic functions of the Zilla 



Parishads are by the various ijiiti-Poverty-Prograiames 


lauH-clie^ \j ^ 


VciB the S 


,c? 4-0+0 n ,' 


the P.R, Institu.t2.vns idl'y.^ /'.*.^] 3 ove all. it cuu'Ded 'Ire priricrcle 


and objective of plann;ur<K,froin i 


Suspension of PaJ^ohavati- 


Raj elections by differer:tt 


"p •' -1 “»-• i "*"■ I' 1 "If 

!■ X UX ‘ -1 *■ - 


iui'’bed the obi 


tive of Democratic D®centralisationXx thus bo '■f the objectisres 
of the P»R--> system are on suspension^, 

Revival Justified 

. 

IThe ravival and revitalization of the Pan.chayc..!^x Raj 

' 

Institutions d^ends firstj on our ccminitnient to Panchayatx.^ 

.Raj . If there is no doubt about Pajiciiayati Raj as the fund a-- 
tion of our damocracy, there should not be any doubt about our 
commitment to the value of Pancliayati Raj 0 Secondly „ rer?iving 
and revitalizing the PoR. system is also reconstructing the 
Indian poli'^qy* Ihe process of reconstruction of our polity 
depends upon decentralization of power from Gen t.re to the 
States and from Spates to tne urban and rural governmenbse For 
thiSj necessary constitutional provisions could be made, if 
necessary so, that these basic institutions are not supersto-ed 
either by political leaders or bureaucrats e Ihe present shift 
of planning and development activities from Zilla Parishad to 
the District Gollectorate must be restore!. Certain remedies 
could be thought of in order to revive the p,R. Institutionso 
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( x) Zila Prrishads must Tii.e given sufficient finance 
( ii) preiominance of District tollector should 136 removed 
(iii) The Paiichayati Rai Institutions should he revised to 


he placed as government next to the State Government 
in order to create x^ioper three uier Democratic Polity 
in the country. 


Karnataka has seu Ti 


.t-o-i-oc ../111 not lag heii3-nd. 


the hall rolling. It can he hoped , 


that other state 


Hie need for the 


revisionj- I’evival and revitalisation of tne Panchayati Bao 
could he realised in the words of ilhdul Nazir « 


»T .gtronglv feel that the single maior cause for..,, 
our victorv was our slogan *Powen _ to, „ the people*, 

1 mav emphasise there that ~we heljey ed. in the .creation 
of a. state hhidi rests on four nillars..,;.. VillaEe. 
District, state and ■asgntre.. You may recall .,that_:^ e 
fo^ur-rjillar state was the desire of the fath.er__of 
Nation. And we set out to implement it eamestlyt. 

The P.R. shoiad not remain a i)lai/-thmg._-Of nolitioiahs, 

13 ' ' - 

and bureaucrats^’. ... 


Kamataha wishes rnt only to revive hut to go heyond 
the original Panchayati Raj system. Time alone will prove 
whether Karnataka is followed hy rest of the Staines. One 
thing is sure thal the remaining States will not he in a 
position to suspend the ZxL a Parish ad aLections, 



Lord Pdppons A great liberal Britisn governor in 
India who aivocated local self-government in 
India as an instrument of political and popular 
education, . 

Constitution of India; The Directive principles of 
State policy; refers to village Panchayats. 

Kotharij Ra;ini s politics in India s Origent Longman 
Ltd,, New DeLlii, 1970 . 

From Tae Panchayati Raj in India, Young Area Publica- 
tions, New Delhi, 1970, pp.6-7, 

Conmunity Development programme was launched in 1952* 

National-Service- Extension Blocks were instituted 
in 195^. 

Balvantray Meheta Committee Report 

Ibid,, 

Ashok Meheta Oonmittee Report. 

Kothari, Rajni : Politics in India, Orient Longman 
Ltd., New Delhi, 1970, p.132. 

Power to the People ; This was a promise given to 
the people of Karnataka by the Janata Party in 
its election manifesto, 

P,R, God' that failed s Qi^ted from Prof, Iqbal Narain’ s 
Inaugural address delivered as Sardar Patel 
University on 28th September, I987, 

Nazir, Abdul ; Towards a Four-Pillar State in Parichavati 
Ran in Karnataka to-dav. New Delhi . I 986 , pp.50-5l. 
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Hony. Secretary 
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1 . Planning Pieces s 

The process of planning hroaJ-ly signiij.eo -j-^e 
achievement of predetermined social and economic gcais 
in doth spatial and temporal contexts. It involves one 
employing of various resources in terms of^men, money, 

materials, organizatiens and technologies in the most 

efficient manner so as to oh tain 'maximum results at 
minimum costs. The ess^tial aims are economic growtn 
with soci^ justice, majeimizing of walk opportunities, sela; 
reliance^ enhancing of incomes, removing regional and class 

disparities, hringing up the very poor to above-poverty levels 
of living and, in sum, to irrprove the quality of life for the 
nation as a whole. Resources are the means, hut the true test 
of development planning lies in how much human satisfaction 
is provided ^d to what extent the genuine aspirations of 
people are met. 

2. Planning .And the Boots Of Trad ition 

■ planning in effect is a transforming as well an a 
modernizing process. .When we ^eak of modernization iu does 
not mean cutting at our cultural roots or identity. Trans- 
forma, tion implies change with continuity. Our country has a 
very long history. It has developed t^e- tested values whidi 
have enduring validity. Its traditions are rich and varied„ 
In this heritage there has bear considerable accretion of 


negativities like illiteracy, superstition, caste-based exploitation 
severe economic disparties, pessimistic attitudes towards life ajid 
exegenous dependability. Through development* planning peoples* 
attitudes have to be changed but each change must flow along our 
cultural psyche and cultural roots* iill that is go^d in our 
tridition and. value sysr-o.;! must be retained while modernizing 
the society. It has to be a s;>Titiiesis. This needs involvement 
of people in die largest p..'S3ible measure* This needs the 
bringing of planning process nearer. to the grass roots level. 

This needs peoples* acceptance of and faith in the process. 

The Centralizatron - Decentralization Dilemma 

By its- very nature planning tends towards some form 
of centralization. Here we haire to be very cautious in 
distinguishing between national or state - level -planning on,, 
the one hand and local - level planning on the other. For the 
country as a whole there will have to be macro - planning with 
a view to determining broadly the over-adl direction and torus t 
of development, Biis direction is based on toe value choices 
m^e by toe society through its domingnLl; political, institutions, . 
But, once the macro-levei objectives are decjded upon, toe large 
size and regional diversities of the country suggest stiongly that 
x^ito in toe broad framework of national goals different paths 
and strategies will have to be envolved for tailoring the planning 
process to local ronditrons and local needs. Uniform prescriptions 
will not do, .... 

Political Decentralization 

Decentralization has to be understood in its many contexts. 
For example, danocratic decentralization implies the sharing of 
political power with lower level institutions ei^g, zila parishads, 
municipal bodies, bloch sami-tiesj gram panchayats etc. It is a 
political process. Our Cbnstitution spells it as a directive 
principle of the state policy. As an objective it is considered 
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+ • n hi P bY all Sh^es of opinion. Soon after indepaidence 

unexceptionable oy ^ this 

^he ertliusei etiios of political freedom ga-ve a fill P 
f of social and political development. Ol.e Commur.ity Develop- 

ment Pix>gr®me was la'^ebad wii* deep alA. 

Yrt. somewhere along dfie wa, , the edan was lost. Jie oxienta 

Ion of our political culture hecome aihoc, coercive and^ 
distrustful. Ihe political systan moved towaffl-s more ® ® 

of centralization and the Institutions that were inuenceu to assun 
responsibilities in an increasing measure not only ^ail®^ Sro^s 
they practically watoerei. a> much so, toat in mar.y ctaoes, 
even elections to these todies were, and- hdWe no c oeen, held for 
.a numher of years. Ihe distance hetween 
Increased. Institutions which were conceived as „tro. g 1 - 

participative governance, which would oiaole people to si®e 
: power for their benefit, which would train social and politica. 
leaders for higher responsibilities and would generate 

broalest consensus in the fomulatton of policies, were dwbxlitated 
ard enfeebled. Biey lost vigour, effectiveness aid relevance. 

They became decrepit. The goal of citizen participation in govern- 
ment receded. The citizens were only left wltli the altematrve o 
tin-owing out a government through the battle of ballot once in a 
while. That was attest aa enabling veto, a negativity. It o 
not permit partlolpatlcn to .grow or thrive. Elective Politics wi hout 
wide-based involvaaent of people and the oheoks and balances pro- 
vided by a weLl-loilt institutional base generates incessant and 
short-circuiting thirst for power and pelf which Is exeroisai 
through elites, good and bad, while the c»mm-n man, the poor man, 
srfl the ordinary citizen feels left out. The schism between the 
haves and have-nots in terns of both power and money mtensilies. . 
This gives rise to social unrest, class conflict and fall to the 
oredlbUlty of goyemments. The citizen becomes Indifferant, 

. stoical aid later.on, angry, aich a sitoation hardly bodies well 
for a demo cracy,. The base of the lower and middle level political 
institutl ns has to be -widened and re-infomed with a firm 
political commitment to enable people to share power in a meaningful 


and constructive way. 


5 . 



nation 


The Soci.al Dimension of Participation 


Decentralization has a social context too. In political, 
decentralization power is shared in its provenance as w^l as 
in the exercising of it. But j outside the formal coi’ridors of 
powerj a great deal of influence and pressure is exercised through 
other social forcesj namely 5 voluntary ag^nGieSj people* s cooperati- 
ves,, non-governmental organizations, institutions, professional 
todies and puhlic spirits people. Such agencies act as social 
mohilizers and strong catalysts of development and hare, therefore, ■ 
very important roles to play in Qie process of planning. Opinion 
is varies on the value of volimtary agencies in tiie orgahizing 
and implementing of village/ area development programmes. Some 
are of the view tliat massive anti-poverty, inf ractural/production 
programmes cannot he left to such agencies. Others believe that 
voluntary agencies are far more suitai ta become pace-setters in 
village/ area development programmes, particularly those which are 
focussed towards the poorer sections of tlie society, Eiey are 
more committed to the cause, more flexible and more free to adapt 
themselves to needs of the community and ttie social environment 
to which development efforts has to be addressed. No matter what 
the role-perception of NGOs is, there is no doubt tlriey can play a 
strong innovative and catalysing lole in the process of development. 


In India, if ranoval of poverty is n.. t to ranain a mere 
slogan but become a revolutionizing programme, then the poor have 
to be mobilized and organized, ius Stephen Waxier says2 '’Poverty 
will not be stopped by people who are not poor. If poverty is 
stopped, it will be stopped by the poor people, And poor- people 
can step poverty only if they, work at it togetlier. How will this 
collective effort by the po.or cyame about? It will not ccme about 
unless there is mobilization, organization, education, motivation 


» 

axio- a iDasic cliaJig® in attitudes aid 'behavicur. Politics is 
wessentially power oriented and political orgaiisati.. ns tad to 
favour th.e elites. The shift in d:cus o^’jld anerge from such 
forces 'whicii do not have power as their maler guals# Per this 
we need, suppl era en tally 5 erganizatd ns- which can generate 
constructive p.articipation in revoluti, nary action that will 
transform "the previously apathetic masses, by giving them a goal 
and hope of achieving the goal". Such transformation means 
"creating men who are no longer bound by traiitioncl custoiris, 
inhabited by ascribed authority patterns and nisde apathetic by 
lack of hope" (Jades S. Cfc-laaan, Race . Religion .-and Social Change.) 

6, Administration Decentralization 

political and social decentralization has tc be matched 
by administrative decentralization. Even if it is assumed tiiere 
would be adequate political will coming for’tii to go aiiead with 
decentralization of power and authority, and or.ncep-bual framework 
for effectively doing so beoonies available, the idea w-uld have 
to be traJisformed into cciiicerete reality thirough change in lav;s, 
rules, procedures and structure of public administration, Much 
debate and discussion have been going on for decades as -tn how to 
bring about effective dec- en trail zation of administrative and 
financial powers in government systems. Eie Administrative Reforms 
Commission and a number of Ooimittees (Balwant Rai Mehta, Committee, 
Ashok Mehta Committee, Dantawala Committee etc.) went in-to these 
problems. But what has happened so far can at best be called 
marginal tirlcering. There has been so much talk about "administra- 
tive participation" by -fclie oommuni-ty. Every Five Year Plan document 
has religiously advocated it. Academicians, sociologists, intellec- 
tuals and public men have supported it. Politicians have pronoun- 
ced it as a prior objective of policy. Yet, in real terms, the 
dominant trends have been quite "the reverse of what has been said 
and declared so often. How could administrative decentralization 
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ajid- CO niciuni "fcy pELri^icips-tion }is.Y6 succocd-sci in bti© polit-iCcJ. 
environment in Yliich power tended to move up to, and stay at 
higber & higher levels and institutions languislied. Participatory 
planning will ii'deed need radical departures from the existing 
administra-tive maGdanisms, hudgetary procedures and inherited 
attitudes that emphasize multiple heiorchical levels and lines 
of command, comp artaaen tali sation and <x;ntrols ra.ther than results. 
The paternalism of Hie hureaucratic monolith, will have to he 
transformed into the hrotherhood of sl'iaired goals, shared 
perceptions and siiared efforts, ihe ocloni;:! baggage has to he 
discarded and th 3 X''vjn overhoa.rd with poxiticol will Cnssuming it 
it there),. A new ethos has to he generate! in which there is 
“authentic creative participation, heightening the participant’ s 
consciousness of values, issues and the possibility of maKing 
choices, influencing the oontiait of development, generating new 
ways, of doing things and also safeguarding the participants’ 
right to an eQ.nitahle sha.re in the .fruits of development 


(Marshall Wolfe, Elusive Develo-QmeQtt. 
Social Development, 1981) . 


U.W. Besearch Institute for 


7, Bole of Voluntary Ag.encie5 


The approach Paper to the Seventh Eive Year Plan prepared 
by the Government of India observes s “Yoluntary organizations 
will have to be associated more closely and actively than hitherto 
with the programmes for reduction of poverty and with the efforts to 
make minimum needs avail sdle 'go the population for improving 
their quality of life.. This will be incorporated as a part of the 
overall strategy for augmenting such programmes meant for the 
poor,- as also as ah 'alternative feed back and mechanism for 
ascertaining wheiher the - target groups have receive! the benefit 


meant for ihem” (emphasis 


^ded by the author) 


s 
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So much for the vDl'uritary organisations. Ihe quest lor 
non-governmental' catalysts is continuous. There is a role for 
dedicated selfless agencies ’which are more sensitive and responsive 
to the needs of . the communityj particularly of 'Ihose who are 
economically and socially handicapped. They can estaolish oetter 
rapport with ttie rural poor, operate with greater flexibility and 
perhaps at lower costs,- and quickly readjust their me trod s of work 
and operation along the path of experience. Tliey can improvise 
and be “the ey.es and ears of the people i.e, give reliable feedback 
and reach the -voice of the people to tlie planners said policy makers'*. 
But at the same time it has to be remembered that the scale of 
operation of village development, community development and anit- 
poverty programmes is so vast 'tdiat these can not be left to 
vDluntary agencies alone whose number is small and whose organi- 
zational capacities are limited. Such ezperiments are welcome 
and can be expanded to advantage but. tliese woid-d remain as islands 
of action, innovation and stimulation whici;i would have fine 
demonstrative value and radiating influence. In the final analysis 
it is the peoples’ institutions that will have to take upon 
themselves tlie great task of social and economic transformation 
■tlirou^ self-reliant, self-regenerating and participative in vol von ent 
in the development effort which will be informed b 3 '' both growth and 
social justice. This will need a strong commitment of the govern- 
ments to strengthen and refurbish such institutio-ns and endow them 
witli the necessary autliority, resources and organizational abilities 
to perform their tasks and achieve, their goals, 

8, Tble of education 

Peoples’ participation as a goal is well accepted. But -this 
goal is achievable onl^'- if there are radical transformations in 
the political, administrative and socio-economic structures. For 
such transformations the role of education can not be over- emphasis- 
zed, ip-d, here, education is to. be understood in its widest meaning. 



Giti zens « p ar ti cip atio n d ep end s on kno vi edg e aJid imd er s tand ing 
of issues, responsiveness in attitudes towards chat-ge, forceful 
articulation of the interests and needs of the coniniunity and 
capacity for organization. Many studies in tlie country hs-'ie 
shown -that a significant correlation exists between ttie educa- 
tional status of rural people and t^ieir aoility to associate, to 

organize themselves as pressure groups, to Ten tilate, their needs ^ 

as a collectivity, to exercise social and political influence and 
■to adopt new technologies. It is, therefore, necessary to expand 
and intensify eiu«iational efforts, both formal and informal, 
to ^enhance the capacity of the citizen to contribute better to 
his own good as well as to the good of the community of ^ich 
he feels he is a meaningful part., .Education raises the awareness 
of the citizen about his position hi the society and in the economy 
:in. which he has to subsist. It creates an urge within him to wish 
■for a better world. It informs him as to how to strive for and 
fulfil these needs in consistence with the needs of 1he community. 

As such in the field of education the essential thrusts are require! 
to be directed towards? 

(a) Universal eiucational system which is 
related to realities of agrarian and 

irdustrial life e.g. agriculture, agro- 
forestry, industry, crafts, village 

ecology, health and sanitation, 

institution building, etc,, 

(b) Informal education of adulis, 

(c) Training and visit programmes, 

(d) Use of media for educational purposes. 
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(e) 


(f) 


Establishment of farmer grsups, 

associations, youth dubs, uoiaen’s groUi^s ^ 

ax^ planning fomas to educational iiisttoubxo..a, 

Education of blue oc-llar workers. 


9 . uni ft Of Medi a- 


Jbr =freotl’/e participation of oltizenarj- m oao in 


:^ess 


TPrM- offecGXve paroxvv*^Mc^— . .... 

u -v'~ to on t 0116 of 'til 6 lliC'SX iluptortcx-i t- 

of plaone . P information". Kfective psrtlciFatiori 

is to raise tlieir <10 3,„.blems totter taowleags of possible 

implies tetter peroep 1 ^ heater tonlanentation of progranmes 

solutions, tetter decision pin.elly, dul^ 

tetter evaluation of actions and consequences , 

n Option of correctives. Well i^rt,u-iiicO->. 
as well as timely app _ ereat deal In 'Informing' 

media participation can s till ty to 'partlci- 

tno citizen and tterety vastly improving h.s .oi J P 

m ! Tn nnerational terms it \-jouid mean eiipobure -^f 
pate*. In opeiatioxd^ -,r-gr-^oies, iGctdes, newspapers, 

r.iti7enary to radio and television proogrue^-oeo, j- s ^ 

tooKs llies, films and filmstrips, posters and folders denonstra- 
tions’, field strip, meals and exhititions, traxnmg camps aJn. gro p 

discussions. 

10. M,.n-Po 1 iti r -n Tristitutiqnal J _ articlp , a t i an 

ipart from formal politico-administrative structures llloe 

«oe w^l recounted itree tiered Pan^.ayat HaJ system and o^ers forms 

of local government (whidto taid to de dominated toy the loo ^ 

elites) there is need for building a "systoa o-.f plural 

-mitside the fcmializsi and tram tun al 

organisatuns '^prticipstion and enabling 

f ramew-j rk« for wid ening the b ao e of - p aJ ^ r. ^ p -u s 

^ target groups to find expression-^ ’'“v t-mlterv-illng 

and obtaining redress. Such organizatr.ns have a 
effect against vested Interests add need to e suppo 
strengthened administratively and financially. Such c...e 
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ties can be voluntary organizatlnis; faiiTter clubsj youth clubs, 
village oeoperatives, planning in ediicati nal institutions, women’s 
associations etc, Hiese organisati..ns can help in the quitable 
distribution of the benefits -.f dex^elopment, effective participation 
in decision-mahing' especj-ally by the poor, resisting the pressures 
of elites, beccjming independent channels of feedback for monit.- ring 
the results of development. 

1 1 • Prolif erati->n of DevaLopiiient Staff at Field Levels 

Since institutions of represtntative and a;:cial character 
have n.. t grown In the required measure it is the government 
machinery that has had to be pressed into manning the vastly 
expanding delivery syst-erns o‘f planned, development. In liie 
process there has beoi treioendous piolif erati^n '.'-f government 
personnel at field levels. The points of ©..ntect between citizen and 
the ’cutting edge’ of the stage instruiaentality called administra- 
tion have multiplied to the point of confusion and bewilderment, 

Tbr example, for sinking a private tube well on his own holding a 
farmer in U.P. on an average, has to contact about sixteen to 
eighteen functionaries ..1 govemnient deparhiients, banks, coopera- 
tive societies, electricity board, etc. to obtain different 
clearances, and services. He' expends about, fifty to seventy wor- 
king days in the effort, and ..•■ne- third, ot even more, of the 
amount sanctioned as loan and subsidy is spent by him on travel, 
fees and ’speed money’ before 'the well materializes, . idd to it 
the fact that the ’overhead’, cost pf tlie expending delivery 
systQiis has been mounting a great deal, tlie inevitable consequence 
is that the net inflow of benefits to citizens from every rupee 
spent on development gets diministiei. In participatory decentralized 
systems not only the ’dej.i’very’ costs can be considerably reduced 
but 'the harassment of the citizen can be minimisei and, since 
programmes will get .hnplemented under closer public eye, corruption 
and ’leakages’ can.be substantially controlled. ' 


12. AT^gumgQts Ibr P articipatoi^^. Decentral.iz.a^ 


Uiese CO ’did be sumrnaJ-ized as fo3.1owss 

(a) In cl QUO cracies policies and decisions must reflext 

the needs of the people, liiis requires participation 
hy pdXiple and that is possitle tirirough ihe Duilding 
up of decen draJ-ized iiistitutions and administrative 
systems, 

(h) Centralization in a vast system is counter - produc- i 

tive. Policies get diluted, defused or even distorted 

through multi-level communication, Feedhack suffers 
in the same manner on the return path. Mistakes 

■become possitle of correction when, often, it is too 

late. Eesponsitility can not be easily fixed for 

lapses. Organisations and departments bloat and ■ 

profilerate. House keeping becomes prohibitively 

expensive. Net accrual of benefits to the community 

diminished, 

(c) Decentralized political ' and social institutions axe 
'natural’ schools for training leaders for higher 
responsibilities. Participation encourage grow'th of 
leadership, 

(d) Decentralised systems are nearer to people reflect 
tlieir needs and urges better. 

(e) policies get implciiieatod under closer public eye and, ; 

therefore, the chances of corruption, leakages and a 

nepotism, get reduced, 

(f) Fulfiment of aspirations and expectations is greater 
am-ongst the comiuanity of beneficiaries, , Ihere is a 

sense of invalvement in the citizenary which tends to dynami-es.-_ 
the process of development, 



(g) People’ s participation implies decentralisation aJid 

delegation of powers and economic functions both in the 
danocratic institutions and administrative organizations, 
liiis lends flexibility to the system which is very 
important in a vastly ’pluralistic society’ like ooirs. 

Matching efforts of the community can be mobilized 
better, fl^oxibility ensures m'ore optimizei solutions 

SO-i tl- JL'-.* G 'OL OoXO— .1 '■ V 

13« Arguments for A District Government 

There has been widespre^ debate in the country for the 
establishment of district governments in the country based 
on appropriate constitutional provisicns. At present district 
administration hardly finds any raentl-n in the Indian Gonstitution* 
If a federalised polity has to be successfully developed and if 
government has to reacii nearer to the people the case for 
establishing district 'governments as constituti..nal entities with 
adequate powers, resources and organization becomes strong. In 
the Indian constitutional system the relationships between the 
Centre and the States have remained an important issue of 
political debate and this political debate has become more acute 
as well as important in viewr of the increasing emergence of State 
Governments which are ruled by political parties different from 
the one that is rilLing at the Centre. Appointiiient of the Sarkaria 
Commission is a clear indication of the importance of taking 
a fresh lock at the centre State relations. Tiiis subject has become 
all more' sensitive in the light of the growing perception of the 
States that tlie Centre is arrogating to itself greater and greater 
economic and financial po'wers'in some form or the other. This 
argument is equally icalid for rotations between State Government 
and the Panchayat Raj institutions/Urban Local Bodies functioning 
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in various states of the couiitiy. The State Governments have 
been equally responsible for encread-ing upon the powersj authority 
and jurisdiction of local- bodies who have been denied resources, 
organization and Statas in the political system. As Nirmal 
Mukerjee has put its ^The natural viable and appropriate 
alternative to collector raj is fijllfledged district government, 
elected by the people and constitutionally backed. In Pauchayat 
Raj parlance this -v-jould mean directly elected Zila Pa^ishads 
spanning all of district governance, ^anenci.miered by dyarchy and 
constitutionally piotected from in- roads". Many political, 
scientists favour decentralisation in this fomi as a historical 
necessity and as the very "stuff of a dyuamic polity". Tne debate 
for the sharing of political and economic pcwer at the peripheral 
levels of the political systan and administration is on and it 
implies not merely administrative reforms but a fresh look at. 
socio-political systems and the dynaiiics of multi-party federalism 
and at provisions of the Constitution -which may need appropriate 
amendments to bring about effective decentralisation that can 
result in a participative management of the country, Nirmal 
Mukerjee has called this a "cc;herence model of federal. ism". Many 
other political thinkers have advocated the idea and very recently 
the Indian Law Institute has developed aji important position paper 
for debate and decision on these vital issues, 

N©t only in the socio-political context, ever in respect of 
the judicial system the Law Goimaission has strongly suggested 
the establishment of Nyaya Panchayats as grass- root courts in 
villages in order to ensure speedy, effective and cheaper justice 
to the people. The successful working of Lok idalats in many 
States is a, pointer in this direction. This, is yet another 
effort towards decentralisation. 
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14-. The E]C'Q_eriBien , ^ 

In the 'Context of the neei for democratic decentralisatxon 

h‘^<^ 1)6611 ■widely mentioned and puolieised 
the Kama t ah a e-xperimenr ha.s oeeci wx / , , ^ 

in recent months. Conceptaally it appears tlie mandate of Artxc 

of the constitution of Irflia, "to org^ize village penoh^ats 

to endow with the powers of self government" appears to 

find some kind of fruition in toe new Karnataka legisla ion 

pertaining to the atrengtoentag of Panchayat HaJ institutions 

Bie most important feature of the Karnataka legisla 'ion re a e 

to the feierellslng of the State polity. In ttaa respect toey 

have gone further than even the Government of West Bengal where 

toe DBDA is still an entity separate fnari the Zila Parishads. In 

Karnataka most of the plaining aid deveLopmental functions a 

district level are proposed to he given to the Zlla Parishads. 

mere is a provision for toe setting up of an inter-listriot 

oounoil at to.e State leva oimprlsing the Chief Minister an^ e 

Oialmea of all toe Zila PaWtoads for settling Inter-dlstriot 

prohlans. toore is provision for a State Ptoanoe Commission for 

devolution of resources to the paiobayat Raj institutions. Ihe 

voting ageb.(a heen reduced and toe State Govemmtot is reported 

to he considering same fom of proportional representation. The 

enactment provides for reservation of seats for women, scheduled 

castes and tribals in toe Panohayat Raj institutions. The ^ „ 

. X • QVort of a full - fledged district 

KamataKa experiment xs a sxep short ct a mxx s 

government. It does not provide for toe handing over of non 
developmental functions to the PBIs. But, vtoatever has heen 
conceived and visuallsel, is a sfeng step towards toe evolution 
aod posslhle maturing of a third tier government namely toe 
District Government. Similar efforts in different forms have 
iso heen made hy Andhra Pradesh. However, it may he said without 
any hesitation that toe mere setting of institutions and Institutionaj 
structures does not necessarily result in change. A great deal 
depends on political will of the governments concerned, the com- 
petence of administrative structures and most importantly toe 


vigilaJit participation of tlie people themself es. The idea of 
the development of district governments appears to he very 
attractife hut in the context of the sub-continental nature of 
the countr3/ it is both essential and important to ensure 'that in 
developing a d37namic polity the centrifugal forces do not exceed 
in strength the forces of cohesionj unity nd integrity, 

15" A Word Of Caution 

Decentralisation based on citiaen pai'-ticipa-tion is a 
laudable objective by all means but it has to be conceived and 
concretized in the context of the unit and integrity of the 
nation. That is the paramount need of the paraiigm of develop- 
ment, Perhaps lawaharlal Nehru hai this prime consideration in 
mind when he said '’planning is cart per cent centralisation and 
nothing else. The ■ centralize! authority responsible for planning 
might bo big and there might be joint planning by all states for 
tb.e whole of India. But decisions by such an auttiority should be 
taken in an overall way and given effect jointly. The GentraL 
Governmeht and the State Governments should be looked on as a 
part of the same living organism which has a duty to look after 
the country. 
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Ths Naharasntr a Regional Branch of IlP^n, in T982, organised 
with the active support of tho Cantral Institute, as a deliberative 
mathod of doc entr 3 I is at ion, a well planned colloquium on 
"Democratic forms of Government - the Indian Experiment and its 
Future". In the Theme Paper presented by the Author, the Concept 
of Democracy, uhich is the Foundation of to-day’s Conference Theme 
was described thusS- 

Concept of Democracy 

The term ’ democracy’ is of Greek origin, derived from the 
words ’demos’ - meaning ’the people’ and ’kratiam’ meaning 'ruling 
power' and hence, democracy literally means ’ruling power of the 
people’. It is commonly used to designate a form of Government, 
the kernel of which is the constitutional right of the people to 
govern themselves i.e. by the, will of the majority of the people 
(based on the concept of equality of men)? it further means a 
society based on equality. In other worcivS, in the modern world, we 
do not think just of political democracy through the ballot box 
alone cr of acult franchise but of social and economic democracy 
also, £5 tho other two dimensions of human development. In fact, 
in a three dimensional democracy,, democracy becomes the citizens’ 
way jf rife and work. In working terms, the pre-requisites of 
democracy 33 as underS- ^ 

(a) all citizens have the rights 

(i) to freedom of speech and expression? 

(ii) to assemble peaceably and without arms? 



asaoiiia.tjLOfrs- or~uai.ons- ior paiitical- parties) ; 

(iv) to move freely throughout the territory of India and 
settle in any part of the country; 

(v) to practice any profession, or to carry on any occupa- 
tion, trade or business, 

(all enshrined in Mrticle 19 of the Constitution of 
India and areenforceablsthrough a Courtof Lau 
subject to reasonable restrictions in the interest of 
the security of the State, friendly relations uith 
foreign States, public order, decency and morality cr 
in relation to contempt of court, defamation or 
incitement to an offence), 

(b) Freedom of the Press; 

(c) Free and fair elections at equal intervals of time, say every 
quinquennium under an independent Election Commission; 

(d) An independent Sudiciary (in the Indian context Legislative 
measures being subject to judicial review); 

(e) Equality before the law and equal protection of the law. 

Concept of Decentralisation 

2. In the current Theme Paper of Dr. S ,i\i .fiishr a on Demccratic 
Decentralisation, made available for the decentralised Regional 
Conference in Bombay about one-month in advance, the concept of 
decentralisation, as it applies to India is briefly stated thusS- 

Having its mixed goals of democracy, decentralisation and 
development, it refers to the programmes and tendencies which 
implies devolution of governmental powers and responsibilities, 
decentralisation of political institutions, development of local 
leadership and strengthening the efforts for economic modernisation 
However not all scholars agree to this formulations. 

LP-ro'f a-seof ^'Han s brt - 

In a narrow and technical sense, Prof, Hanson uses the term 
’democratic decentralization’ to identify the process whereby the 
responsibilities of the central government are transferred to 
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ba appointed as Ministers of State or Daputies. Similar norms . 

y 

botiuGDn Hresidant and Stats GoyernorSj Cantral Cabinat 
Sscretary and Central Govyernment Seorstariss, their deputies 
ate. and so also State Chief Sacretary, Secretaries of 
Department and their Deputies etc. The spacies of Deputy Prime 
|"•li^istors or Deputy Chief Minister has no Constitutional 
statue and should bettor be avoided, as past cxpariencs and 
3 xp or iman t at ion has proved ugly and even dangerous. 

luo full terms for Presidsnt/P.M./C.f'l. 

(c) Size of the country, magnitude and complexity of people’s 
problsms are such that, Parliamentary and Organisational Dings 
of the Political Parties should ought to have separate Heads 
and there should ba a- statutory bar for any person to hold the 
same rjffice for more than tuo full terms as in the case of 
the President of U.S.A, That uould facilitate democrat isat ion 
and docantralisation at all levels. All political parties 
snould be subject to registration and annual accounts 
subject to statutory audit, for politics is no longer a 
voluntary social service but lucrative commerce, expanding 
industry and well paying business including retirement 
benefits. 

Statutory Constraints 

(d) Socio-economic policies and programmes at National, 

Zonal, State, Regional, District and local village level under 
the Planning and Developmental authorities are all uithin 
the frarnsuork of the statutory parameters laid down in the 
Constitution such as Preamble e.g. Socialist Secular Democratic 
Republic, Fundamental Rights and Duties of Citizens and 
Directive Principles of State Policy such as Art. 40 on villags 
panchayats; Art. 45 on free and compulsory Education and ^rt. 

50 on separation of judiciary from executive. That is 
uhy, irrespective of the name of the party in power at the 
Centre or the States or even Municipal, Zilla Parishad, Mandal 


'"I 
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or Punchayat lavsls, an-d tho political or social philosophy 
uiz* CommunisiTij Socialisruj Democracy, Humanism or evsn Linguism/ 
C omnnun al ism/R ag ional ism 5 uhich they might pretend to preach or 
follou, ■ there is not much difference in their positive, 
purposeful and socially beneficial act ion—programmes, 
implemented by the differently labelled parties such as 
Congress (ABC or XYZ), Indian Danata or Bharatiya Janata, 

Lok Dal (a or Z), CPI or CP!^, RPI (A, B or C) Shiv Sena, 

Pluslim League and so on. 

National Government Appeal 

4, If the objective of Art. 40 viz. The State shall take 
steps to organise village panchayats and endou them with such 
pouers and authority as may be necessary to enable them to 
function as units of self-government, is to be achieved, the 
lead for giving up a part of the holding power and authority 
by uilful and deliberate sharing, horizontally and vertically, 
should come from the top, by forming a National Government of 
all parties and non-party men of mark. This experiment then 
could percolate down to the States and local Self-Government 
authority. Hence the follouing Appeal made by fourteen of us, 
a couple of days back on 27-10-87 from Bombay* 

"Deeply concerned by the continuing political stalemate 
and the crisis faced by our country, ue are making an appeal 
to the President of India as also to our fellou citizens to 
give serious thought to the proposal for setting up a national 
government to overcome the current crisis. 

It is evident that ue nou have a government at the Centre 
which has lost much of its credibility and moral legitimacy 
and will find it increasingly difficult to solve the problems of 
drought, terrorism, communalism and general lau and order. 
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Ths dilem -3 our poopla fac3 is that they can elect a 
Qouernment but cannot force it to 'ujork honestly and efficiently. 

It uas pro'jso in 1974 and is being proved nou that a party that 
has 3 large majority doss not necassarily provide stability. 

Though limited in importance uhsn it comes to large national 
contours, alections. in our country have continued to prove 
iinpatant in shaping public affairs. In fact, they ars becoming 
incraasinly negative in nature, i.e., they are more a vote against 
than a vote for. People may vote decisively but parties, 
uhether uinnars cr losers, interpret the vote in uays that 
have little to do with the people's verdict. 

Before our people lose faith in the vote itself, ue 
must search for a solution. And the only solution, if ue 
uish to avoid a tragic repetition of the emergency, is to 
install a national government for a short period of six months 
and then have a fresh election. Such a national government 
could include eminent persons from outside political parties. 

This interregnum uould also provide the necessary hope 
for the people and the time for sensible politicians across the 
party lines to think for the country and work out a neu 
alignment of forces. It is, therefore, for the President and 
right-thinking people to insist on a national government between 
nou and the next election. This alone will provide hope and 
continuity to our democracy,” 



ject iye 


5, In the Theme paper, Dr. flishra gives the long-term objec- 
tive of Democratic Decentralisation (Panchayati Raj) as 
Establishment of democratic Local/Distr ict Government 
discharging all district level developmental^ Municipal and 
ultimately regulatory functions. If ue hays learnt any 
lessons, from the successes as uell as failures in our 
Cooperative Movement, Democracy at Grass-root levels such as 
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Panchayat, ZiUs Farishsd and F!un ic ipal it y , during the first 
decade after ue gaua te ourselves the Constitution, then the 
later efforts of C.P. for Reconstruction of Indian Polity through 
non—party systeiTi and the subsequent experimentation in Kerala, 
Punjab, Karnataka and And’nrs Pradesh;, as a guide for the 
future, elections from Panchayat to l^unicipal Corporation 
should be on non—Party lines.. Then oniy these institutions 
would serve as democratic instruments of socio-economic 
transformation, as envisaged in the Directive Principles of 
State-Policy, 

Resolution on Democratic Decentralisation 

6. And hence the Resolution on ’Democratic Decentralisation* 
discussed at a Convention of over 500 grass-root non-party 
workers organised by Rashtriya Sampurna Kranti flanch held 
last month in Delhi, reproduced belowS- 

Democracy has been defined as a government of the people 
by the people for the people. It is evident from the very 
definition that if there is no opportunity for people’s direct 
participation in their affairs there cannot be true democracy. 

The direct participation is possible only where the people 
live that is in the village and cities. At higher levels, 
the people’s participation in the administration is possible 
only through their elected representatives. 

As such, in a democratic set up issues concerning the 

people 'Should be decided at as far as possible the grass-roots, 

where people’s direct participation is possible. Such matters 

as cannot be managed at the village level should be administered 

at the block level, those, matters which cannot be managed at 

the block level should be, taken up to the district level, those 

at 

which cannot be manag ed£t he district level should be tackled 
at the State level and the rest, ' This will ensure administrative 
units at different levels, function efficiently without depending 




on subsidies and grants from governments. The pouers of different 
units and the requisite financial resources should be spelled 
out in the constitution. For this- purpose j Article 40 of the 
Constitution has given diractive'to the Government to make la'us 
for the development of Panchayats as units of self government. 

T aday ’ s cap it al intensive centralised method of production should 
be sG transformed that the procsssing of raw materials in the 
village takes place there itself, the method of production becomes 
labour intensive uith a view to ensure full employment for all. 

This uill do auay uith the dependence of villages- on cities and 
uill result into maximum decentralisation of production. It uill 
also incidentally remove the unnecessary burden on the cities. 

So also in place of the centralised planning, every village/ 
city-should be given the pouer and responsibility of preparing 
and implementing villags/city plan. 

It is unfortunate that in the four decades after independence 
there has been more and more concentration of power at the centre 
at the expense of lower units of the administration leading to 
centralisation of affairs and financial resources. The demand 
for more powers and more resources to the States has bean raised 
at several places in the past, Uith the State Governments 
feeling helpless, the plight of administrative units at the 
district and village levels can wall bs imagined. These lower 
units have not been 'granted powers and resources by the 
Constitution and have been left at the sweet uill of the State 
Governments, In most of the States Gram Sabha has powers only 
to make recommendations to a Panchayat Samiti, which passes the 
budget of a Panchayat, The resources of Panchayats, Blocks and 
District bodies are meagre and depend solely on grants from the 
State,. In many of the states, there have been no elections for 
Panchayats or I^unicipalities in the last 10 to 15 years. Thus 
the Indian democracy is a representative democracy at fhe 
centre and bureaucratic at the district, block and village level. 
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Therefore one finds no responsibility, self conridence ana 
enthusiasm among the people in village and cities. 


To_ change this scene 
of confidence and part icipa' 
decent r al is at icn of pcuar, 


of despair and helplessness into that 
tory democracy there should be 
ensuring necessary financial resources 


through the Constitution. The responsibility of holding elections 
for louer units should be entrusted to the central’ election 
commission instead of ot at a ■ G oyernmsn ts as is ths practice, Ihis 
will ensure direct democracy the largest democracy of ths world 
and the peoplo will faal the glow of independence. 


Quit India Resolution 

I- cannot conclude this paper better than by recording 
herein the last para of the Quit India Resolution adopted on 
8th August 1942, at Goualia Tank f^aidan, now named August 
Kr ant i Ma idan • 

"Lastly, while the A2CC has stated its oun vieu on the 
future government under free India, the AlCC uishes to make it 
quite clear to all concerned that by embarking on mass struggle 
it has no intention of gaining power by the Congress. The 
power when it comes, will belong to the whole people of India". 

Even after 40 years, Congress does not wish to part or 
even share that power with the whole people of India, to whom 
it rightly belongs. 



THE INDIAN INSTITUTE O.F PUBDIC AmiNISTRATION 

NEW DELHI 


THIRTY-FIRST . FiEI'EERS-' ANNUAL CONFEREIICE--19-87 


Post Audit of Constitut ion and Constitution Makers - 

decent ralisation, "by l^rishan Kumar* 

Conference has first ALPHABET “ C so ^ is the case 
with Constitution and therefore C - circle is the pupular 
POSTUHE for deliberations and decisions. 

2. When they sit Horizantally or vertically they 
think also accordingly. The net remit is the matter 
on which they think and speak get into circles. They 
therefore » normally conclude that there is a need for a 
conference to arrive at a COHSEHSUS, 

3. Keep this in mind please. Your honour would 
be suprise that the topic of centralization ^d 
decentralization has entered the blood of Indian citizen 
in this manner. The politicians who have their base 

in the region talks of decentralisation by saying that - 
Union should keep to themselves only defence/Extemal 
Affairs/Communication currency/Overviewing power/ 
Railway. DECOR - A short word for DECORAT lOU 

4. The politicians who have a base in the Central 
Politics they find the centre is not for Decoration 
but for Deeorating the States, .so what is. best for the 
States in different aspects of its development Centre 
decides and States as Units of the Edderal System oarrj-~. 
on the same. In addition the States have a task for 
themselves as given in State list - vide Art. 246 of 

the Constitution, 


5. To create confusion the shuttling politicians 
who have a moving base in Regional/State Politics and. 
Central Politics they speak the language of the 
occasion to have clapping instead of slapping. It 
id this group which finds something wrong with Dancing 
Hall and Dancing Manual. These politicians as long as 
they go on getting CHAIRS and CHEERS the Constitution 
is' EKCELLEHT . The day it is with held or they fall 
from the grace of chair and Cheers they find faults 
in the Constitution. They always find perfection in 
their own Dancing Art, They are the persons who 
purpose amendments /review of the Constitution by , 



s as under: 



contd 


* Krishan Kumar, Adv., Supreme Court, Chamber No. 125, 
Supreme Court Compound, life Member, Indian Red 
Cro-ss-So^iety/lndian Institute of Public Administration/ 
Indian Law Institute/lnstitute of Constitutional and 
Parli sail ent ary Studies-Representing Society for 
FT^damental Duties (.Art 51~A of the Constitution 
of India), Author and .Co-Author of Delhi local Laws 
^'■ol-I, VIII, Delhi High Court Rules. Delhi Police Law. _ 
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Proposed suggestion for amandroents 


Faderal uord bo Incorporated in the 

pr earn bis • 


Reply 


Kesavananda, Bharti. Case 
answers this point, 
Suprerne Court Budgnient 
(n'lR 1973 SC 1461). 


Redistribution of subjects - Union, ' 

State, Concurrent. 

Concurrent/Residual pouor ulth the- 

S ‘b st B s • 

Ethnic/Cultural Programnes by the 
States. 

Upper House based 

Linguistic/Cultural/Ethxnic 

Representation. 

Emergency - seme principles for State 
as for Centre. 

n j .-in'r, nf the Stipite List Subjscts 
Redrawing or tno u- i-tniQiate. 

- for exclusive power to legislate. 

Executive Power in the States 
for concurrent subjects. 

Reyamping of Sare'and not 

Governor - as nbau 

an Agent of the Centre. . , . . 

Centre should have no power to Dissolve 
State Government or its assembly. 

Instead immediate elections for a 
new Democratic Government. 


Not required. 

Present arrangement 

of lists has not 
created problems. 

This dream can be 
achieved by federal 
system. 

All emotional issues 
cannot existinguish 

fire and 'Achieve 
Federal Unity. 

State is a unit of 
Federal System - Not 
V ive-v er sa. 

Presently state ^list 
answers this point. 

It does exist *" 

Read Article 254. 

His Role Dual *“ 

must for, Federal System. 

> Every thing takes time 
it can not be done by 
switching on or 
switching off. ^Eor 
intervening period 
centre has to run _the 
State Administration. 
Centre is a-fo'^e rating 

, , . , , , t. ^ « y-v4“ a n. 


m T-» 4*1 o n O ; 




Reply 


Proposed suggestion for arriBncrnents 


Taxation - Reaiisstion should rest uith 
States, Gsntrs should be contended 
with the deposit made by the States 
after Realisation. 


Federal Forces cannot 
live on the Mercy of 
States, Uics-Uersa is 
the only solution. 


F inancB 

Commiss 

lOi 
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mmis' 

sion, Liniversit 

y ' 

I r ant s 

Loiri 

miss 

ion , 

and for 

that me 

tt 

er any 

Cgo 

miss 

ion 

should 

spar ate 

un 

dsr St 

ate 

Cont 

rol 

and not 

under C 

sn 

tral C 

ent r 

cl f 

^ -n 

giving 

life to 

St 

ate Funds, 

Pla 

n/ 


Educat ion . 


All India Saruices be replacsd uith 
All States Services - uhich uould be 
controlled by the States for Qay to 
Day functioning/Recruitnent/ 

Discipl ine/Exacut ion . 

ludicial System ends at High Court* 
Supreme Court only for subiocts - 
State M / 3 State or Centre V/s 
State or vice-versa* 

Specialised tribunals in all fields 
like industrial t r ifaunal/adminis- 
trative tribunal in all States 
uith an appeal to High Court only. 
State language as language of the 
High Court. " 

All specialised courses of study like 
Medical/EnQineering/LBQal in State : 
languages only. 

i''lo Union Territories. 

rJo Central Institutes/Universities. 


State participation 
in the Dal liberations 
already exists For 
improvement State should 
print their Five Year 
Plans for Revealing 
to the public uhat 
States propose and uhat 
in fact State Got, 

Only easy chair, criti-. ' 
cism serve no purpose. 

Federal Services is a 
must for Federal 
System, 


Idea Noble, 


Idea Noble 


* 






Idea Noble, 


Idea Noble, 

Suggestion good. But 
this undermines the 
standard in the World 
Market - Hence Federal 
standard is inevitable 
for that federal 
recognition is a must. 


CD in cn o ct Kn 


, The rsading of Constituent Assenibly Debates is luxury for 
hem. Quoting the individual Authors and their views cut of 
ontext is a hobby with them. You may bu Hindu/r^uslim/Christian/ 
ikh/3 3in/Buddh/NapGli/BenQali/!''^adrasi/5indhi/Punj abi/G orkh a./ 
ar yani/ Bin ar i/Ker al it a/nssafni/i'laharasht r ian/Gu j ar at i BUT Y OU /,RE 
NLY THE INDIAN. As an Indian uhet you did on 26th November, 1949 
is as under ’“'In our Constituent Assembly this 26th November, 1949, 
do hereby /-.DCPT 

enact end 

TO GIUE 


To oursalvBS this Constitution, 

Hou and under uhat provision Individual Visu or a _ group of 
C_omrriunitv has a ^Jalue that Dancing Wanual -“Constitution'' is not 
providing All what is required of it. The Dancing Hall “ 
'Parliament' cannot take cars of the Dances - Debates/Dialogues/ 
Decisions required in the present set of circumstances. In 
support of their wise thinking they count on their community 
sacrifices during Freedom, Strugcle. In this process they want 
to have a BQNUS/PENSIDN/CONPENS Af ION/HONOUR/HONOR AR lA for themselves 
in the name of community as spokesman of their community. Please 
forget to drau Awards and Rewards on others deeds. Earn the same 
on your Deeds for yourself, 

10. These dancers with little knowledge of Constitution and the 
Parliamentary System find, fault with Constitution and treat the.m- 
selves either above the Constitution or above the Country, 

11. In short their philosophy is If Indian Independence net 
is repealed by British Parliament, Crown Ban Control India and 
Governor General can come, back with the blessing of the British 
Quean , 

12. For their mental imbalance the solution is open the gate 
for their exit - Go and Take citizenship in that part of the 
world where they can have Peaceful Death, NONE UOULD GO. 

UAGGING Tongue at home is different then so doing outside. 


It would not be out of place to reproduce the paper read at 
regional conference ~ at Delhi on 19— 9“87 on the subject 
"Philosophy and Law of Qecentralisation - Essence" (Placed as 
Annexure-l). 

After grinding the substance is: (a) Centre - must be strong for 
To-Day’s India/Tomorrow ' s India/Day After Tomorrow’s India and so on 
(b) De centralization - Down to Village - with reference to State 
Subj ect • 

TODAY IS SARDAR PATCL'S BIRTHDAY . UE • CAN NOT FORGET UNITY CREATED BY 
HIM IN FIFTIES. , , , ,, 



I.X.P.A. (ReQli-onal Braoch) -Delhi -Conf erence-19 ‘S* 1-^8 / 


Philosophy and Law of Dec sntralisation-Essenc 

__ 1 T-. ,■ 'T T _ T 1 - 1 H ’""'i 


CCPPUS J1 
Elach's Law 


cECUHDlX::, 'Voll4^ p-'-go 106 

Dictionary - Page 204 defines Centr alxsatxo n 


as concentradon of power and authority in a central organisatio a 
or government* It doe s no t define the word, '’decencrai. i sation • 


2. Nev; VJebster International Encyclopedic Ed. defines 
centralisation as the act of centralising ^ or the fact of heirg 
central ised> ‘th-:- central isation of adninis trativs power in a 
centtal government. (Page 184) Decen traxisation* hovjsver/ at 
page 258 stands for the act of distribution of administrative 
powers of a government. 

lisrad 

3. C.^''UParhinson has/six c haractsr is tics of bureaucracy? 


(a) Excessive centralisation, (b) impersonality, 

(c) depar 'tme ntal ism, (d) rigidity, (e) complexity and 
(f ) incom.pe tetr: e. 

To find, a rsnedy for these evils, each of them must be replaced 
by, i ts opposi te, i.e., (a) Del egation, (b) responsibility,' 

(c^ coordination, ( d) flexibiiitu, Ce) simplicity and 
(f^ effectiveness. 


4. The philosophy of the subject finds its beginning in U.K. 

in October, 1929 - Committee on Minister's powers under the 
chairmanship cf Donoughmore* The food for this conmittee cama 
fron Lord Kewart's Books i<U3.P DESPOTISM ‘I . where the 
Hon'ble Judge c’nargel the civil service wdth an insidious cons- 
-piracy to acquire illicit power. 


5. The conmittee rejected th e ch arge and said the truth is 
that if Pari iamen t were not vjilling to delegate law-making power, 
Parliamnt woul d be unable to pass the kind and quantity of • 
legislation which modern public opinion requires. 

6. In 1955 .Franks Committee x-jas appointed f or , die Minis-ters ' 
fu net ions . 

7 . These tv^o cemmittees helped the growth of Adninistrative 

Law. 

8. Under India' s- Oon sti tut ion, '^rt.77(3), 246 and 254 deal 
vdth the subject. First deals wit h Allocation, second wiih. 
subjects and third v7ith the laws and their effect. 

9. This shows the Cons titufton of ^ndia supports the schete 

of decentralisation and therefore the essence is Decentralisation 
is, our SLOGAN. 

10. ■ On the action part-, we have generated Bye-Lavjs either by 
draf ting/ adagtation/resolution/promulgation in'* the form of Rules/ 

egulatio n^^'ntif ications/Ci rcul ars/i-^esolu t ions/'^nstruc Hons 
to enforce th c Dec ent ral.isa tion. Thl^ only suggestion we need 
Family Planning in the field of Bye-Laws. (Harla vs. State of 
Rajasthan - AIR 1951 SC 467 or SCR 1-952 p.llO), . Th-e case has 
highlighted the principle, cf naturaL jus tica. with refarsnee to 
th-e laws and about =%heir knowledge., ■ This holds good even tod.ay. 

**/2 
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11. Th- '-^’ruth o£ th^ Criticism- 'by- lo-r <3 -Haw art is w-sll - -digested. . 
■■^t p^6s*_ 36^ 296, 298, 369 and 370,, of the book titl-c; ae 
“Comparative Studies of Six Living "institutions by B<.B, Gupta 
(1974). All those evils ag.Binst vjhich alarm was raised are 
prevailing in Indian The substarre of criticism reads s- 

(1) Acts pass ed-Skvsleton-Ex ecu tive usurps povjer of 
Parl'iamenti (2-* Sc ru tiny-i^^oninal s (3) Protection 
of Court-negligiblsj (4) Self respecting people will 
not -bol crate J (5) Official provides protection, for 
their errors in procedural (adjective) and substan- 
■ -tive law? (6) Harass the public for small omissions. 

12. The r -can tease of , Sairabibi r eported inOuj .Lav; Reporter 
Sug.‘87, page 903 has revealed hov; th--St'.y:e Law an3 C.ca'.rrcJ- 
Law are administered under Art. 254 of the onstitution of India. 

13. The paper would be inccsnplete without paying homage to 
•those who fathered the principle of Decentralisation via 
Eederalism/Federation. (a) Govt. of India Act 1935, Sec. 100 

C^-a ^on'bl s Mcmb srs of Brit ish Parliament) | (b) Outl ines of a 

new Constitution by Sir B.N.^au 1945-46 - Jan.'46j (c^ P.ecommenda- 
-tions of the ^ommitltec on t hePr incipl es of Union Const! tu tion, 

4th July, 1947 (CA Document No./63/Cons/47) Chairman, Pt.Jawahar 
lal Nghru. This ^ommittes touched maj or part of th e Const itu tio n 
betwse n Onion and States. 

14. . Judex Est Lex Loqusns - “A Judge is the lav? spcaJ-cing" 

Coke. • . • 

15. In Kesavananda Bharti case (AIR 1973 SC 1461) Federalism- 
has been d.€scrib63 as a basic or essential feature of our Const! ■*. 
-tut ion. 

16. Entries in Legislative lists of the Schedul -e to the 

Cons titu tion must be read in its widest amplitude for legislation 
on thestibj ect-matter of entry and also on incidental provision. 
Kasturilal Harlal vs . State of U.P. (1986) 4 SCG 704 (para 4) . 

17. ' .Southern Pharmaceuticals & Chemicals, Trichur & Ors. vs. 

State of Kerala & Ors.' (AIR 1981' SC 1863 at 1869-70) paras 13 
and 15. ' "The Central and State 1 sgislations operate on two 
different ad distinct fields# and hence State Legislatures can 
enact the legislations. (AIR 1964 SC 1870 was followed) vide 
page 110 - War of -Wits (1987) by MoolchandanL. 


18. Interpretation of statutes, expression used in Rules, 

bye-laws or forms should be- construed in ccnscnance with the Act« 
(Para 8 at page 413-414) . . 

19. For Amendment (para. 9, p^e 415 - The rul.e is that when a' 
subsequent Act amends an- earlier Act ....•-as if the d tered. 
word had bem written into the earlier Act with pen and ink and 
the old ■words scored. ’ 


20. Petition under Axt.136 not entertained normally when 
^ ter native remedies availdDle as Departments Appeal, petition 
under Art. 226-227 etc . (Page 405). 1 pst headnote, 

1985(4)SCC 404 M/s OtScarlal NandariLal vs. State of Raj*& 
Anr. deals; with para 18,19,20 of '"-this paper- 
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The most serious constrain^ confronting rural developmoit 

for India’s rural poor is 'the existing socio-economic structure 
of the present day rural society. Rural poor nas no or a little 

share in the existing socio— econo jsic or poU-ti cal power structure 
th at- ■ enforces — the — suhominate role ol ihe rural poor. Turning 
over this power structure therefore slrould be the main task of 
any ’reform or reorganisation’ in India. The present paper 
attempts to examin whether the reforms introduced from time to 
..time dn_lhdialn^-h^^ policy has in any way helpful to 

achieve the ahove said objective. Since it v/as time and again 
pointed out that the purpose of democratic decentralisation in 
India is to ensure complete peoples participation, entrust develop- 
mental responsibilities to local organisations, and decentralise 
power tc local levels, it is also attempted to examin the policy- 
performance gap in this regard. 

The process of democratic decentralisa.tion has been visua- 
lised in India during the early stages of indepdence and the 
adoption of Indian constitution. The said objective was considered 
to have been realised when panchayati raj institutions have set up 
in different States. How-ever different States have aiopted the 
Panchayati Raj Scheme in different years and in different m & js . 
There were frequent ’reforas or reorganisations' of these so called 
’ antonomous' local bodies and despite of it still there was a lack 
of unanimity arong different States on matters relating to various 
aspects of local government institutions. Most of the time the 


changes iiitroduced vere generally centered around the issues relating 
to ttie ^levels’, .and 'their ’structural relationship’, ’director 
indirect elections’ s ’leleof political parties’, ’committee system’, 

’ staffing pattern’ 5 .and ’State supervision’, Die questions rela- 
ting to ’ constitutional safeg^rards’ , ’more grants', ’more finsAicial 
powers' , ’more autonomy’ , and 'less adniinistra, tire interference' 
remain significantly 'onansvered and yet times totally untouched. 

the failure to conduct regular elections to local todies became 
3, r'ole than an exception, Eiere is a widespread mistrust and lack 
of confidaice and despite entrusting more and r-K^re rural developmait 
acti-\a.ties to panchayati ra;] bodies, their future stHl hang in 
between suspician and uncertainity. fChe puzzle even now continue to 
remain unsolved, . 

The trends as observed by several studies indicate- 'that there 

has been d evolution of some political power , to local levels and 

emergence of local leadership, but these have been only led to the 

formation of 'vote banks' while help establishing a sort of 

’power-base’ to the national leadership. Tlie objective of mass 

participation could not be f-olfilled as economically dominant classes 

have invariably captured the local governmait organisations. The 
reservations to Scheduled Castes, S’^neduled Tribes and other Backw.ard 

Classes too benefitted only a relatively advantageous secti^-ns of 
■ the said population, while the newly emerging leadership too entirely 
dependant on domonisnt classes for everything. In the ultimate 
analysis, these local government institu'bi. ns thus facilitated only 
shring of power atnng various economically dominant classes while 
further alienating the masses from participation. The concentration 
of power in toe hands of economically dominant sections naturally 
permitted the reproduction -jf existing systems at toe local levels 
in which the benefits are invariably cornered by the dominant classes* 
This is infact highly subversive even to the, very purpose of the 
policrr uf decentralisation and obj ectives of rural development, 

Thid would essentially call for a reassessment of the whole issue 
and a fresn thinking on various aspects relating to local govern- 
ment institutions. 
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Danocratic Decentralisation is a legacy of Indian 
Administrative thinking. Late Pt. J.L, Neiiru was exponent 
of this concept. As a result the notion of Democratic 
Decentralisation is clearly found in Art. of our constit-ution 
which s^s ’'Hie State shall take steps to organise Village 
Panchayats and endow them vnth such powers and authority as 
nay he necessary to -snacle them to function as units of self— 
government. ” 

After independence laws were enacted for establishing 
village Ranch ay at in almost ell the states of India. Gandhioee 
always put emphasis on Gram Swaray. In ilrt, ko consceming 
the establishment of Gran Fsnehayat we fino. ohe influ^ce of 
Mrs. Gandhi and J.L. heinra. 

In Bihar the Gram P anchayat Act was passed in I 9 I+ 8 . In 
other states too ttie laws were passed cc'ncerning Village Panchayat 
and they were established with more or less on the same pattern. 

No doubt the principles of Democratic Decentralisation is 
mainly an Indian concept, of course we Heard of Democratic 
Gaitralisation which is a soviet contribution and is totally • 
different from Indian view of Democratic Decentralisation. 
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lifter estaJjlisliment of the Communist regime democracy was 
estahlished in the U.S.S.R. but many western thinkers including 
Dr, H, Finer were cf the view that there was no democracy in 
Soviet Union, Only there is a dictatorsiiip of the Communist 
Pa^ty, Earlier as the pclitical power was centralised ii the 
hands of the Gzai so it is loca.ted in tlie Communist Party, 

It is only old wine in a new bottle, but Soviet scholar opposed 
this vievn Stalin vras of the opinion that the purest form of 
daB^cracy is visiable only in Soviet Union where almost all the 
voters exercise their right to franchise, iill tlie Communities 
have the edual right without any distinction of cast, creed, sex 
and place of birtii. IHl tlie post are opened for all the people. 

The new cxinstitution of the U. S. S.R. by Art, 3^-+ to 36 provides the 
following basic danocratic rights to its every citizens. The 
iixt, 3^ says Citizens of tiie U.S.S.E. are equal before the law, 
without distinction of origin Social or property status, race or 
nationality, sex, education, language, attitude to religion, type 
and nature of occupation, domicile or other status. 

The equal rights of citizens of the U.S.S.R, are guarantted 
in all fields of eaanomic, political, social ^d cultural life, 

According to the Art, 35 wd men and men have equal riglits in the 

U.S.R. 

According, to jj:t. 36 citizens of the U.S.S.R, of different 
races and nationalities have equal rights. 

From the above description it is clear tiiat there is a 
: democracy in tlie U.S.S.R. It is true that the democracy in the 
U.S.S.R. is different from other danocratic nations of the World, 
There is no bi-party syston there, voters have no option but to 
vote for the criididates set up. by the Communist PaX'ty of the 
U.S.S.R. E^/en in India. The instmctiens are always given by the 
top to the bottom. There is a hierarchicals system in the U.S.S.R, 
Even in India political parties.’ organisations, the pEii'ty bosses 
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always issue commaJi<is to 'the lowest vrings. In the C>. ngress Pa^ty 
the D.C.C. ajid the p.C.C. have to follow the instructions of the 

A.I.C.C. 


However the Soviet Dsiocracy is not a perfect demccracy. 

Burk used to say ”a perfect deni:. crac3^ is the most shameless thing 
on the earth,” 

In the S-'viet s^’^sten there is b . principle of Danocratic 
Centrealisation, It is applied in tne U^S. S«H» in to to. It 
inplies not only dair-cracy hut also centralisation. This is 
achieved hy the fact tiiat the Gaitral. Government has been given 
a laX@s meas’ore of controll pover 'the activities of the Union 
Repuglics. Moreover the Gomimmist Pa^^ty controas the affairs of 
the both the Gentral Government and the Union Republics, There is 
nothing that escape the controll of the Coriimunist Pa^ty, 

Contrary to this in India we have followed the principle 
of Dono cratic Decentralisation. Meaning tiiere by tliat power should 
not be located at one hand even in denocracy. The lowest orgais 
should also be given some powers. This is the real meaning of 
Democratic De central is atioiie 

pt, Nehru was always in fa'^/our of giving some real powers 
to the Local Bodies. The principle of Democratic Decentralisation 
has been applied in our local sot up. 

The former prime Minister Pt, J.L, Nehru had appointed 
a committee under ttie chairmanship of Mr* Balwant Rai Meheta which 
is popularly know as Halwant Rai Meheta Committee. The Belwant Rai 
Meheta Committee has felt that in absence of genuine power to the 
local bodies they suffer a lot, . People is participation is 
negligible. Therefore the Committee suggested three type system 
for Rural Local Organisation which is known as Panchayati Raj 
Scheme or Democratic Decentralisation* The r^ort was published 
in 1957. 
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Bae state governments were asked to implement tlie Bglwant 
Rai Mehta* s Report in to to. Some state governments enacted 
the laws cone aiming Ponchayati Raj. in Biliar the P^ich^at Samiti 
Zila P&risiied olct were passed in I961, In earlier stage it is 
was only implemented in Bhagalpur, lionchij Muzaffarp-ur and Patna 
in four districts of Bihar. From 14 -to November I98O it was imple- 
ment all over Bihar. 

According to the Panchayati Raj Scheme there will be Zila 
rcd''ish^ at the district level, Panchayat Samiti at the block 
level and the village Pahc^ayat at the villages, 

She main purpose of Panchayati Raj Scheme was to hand over 
some real powers to the Rural Local Bodies, to create community- 
feeling 'and to prepare rural le^efship. They work successfully 
in some parts of the country ahd some where they fail to achieve 
■the real target. 

As we know tiie village Panchayats are not -v-forking as 
satisfactory/ as it was expected. So is the case with Panchayat 
Samiti and the Zila Parished. These Panchayat Bodies have become 
the political area where the leaders fights fogs loai and fishes 
and forget to provide real help to the people. Local Bodies also 
suffer from verulent form of castism ahd nepotism. 

Thus the real aim is not achieved at. A strong public 
openion is needed to develop the Panchayat Bodies, Unless there 
is public awareness and altemess are created. The Rural Local 
Bodies can not do any goud to the people. 

Besides these there, is a serious danger on these Local 
Bodies. Neither they have political freedom to work according to 
their, planning nor they have, economic security to fulfil tiie works 
for which they are created. . The village panchayat for example 
has to do all the ■'works which are required- for a good ahd saLf 
. -sufficient vodlage. So panchayat Samiti and Zila Parished have 
to disch^ge a number of -works, at: their respective arreas for the 



betteraent of the people. They- Lack -reso.iic.ces-...to^^ ■ 

fully. 

Not only this tliere is enough contivDll by the goYemment 
on these bodies which mors the objectxTes for which the Panchayai 
Eai Scheme was launched. 

The Government controlls the bodies in various ways. 

H First of all legislatively, tine constitution and functions of 
the local bodies are defined by state Acts and the detailed 
application of the Act is regulated by the rules made by the 
state goverment. These rules some times limit the scope of the 
local bodies. These rules regulate important matters such as 
fixation of number of moiibers of local bodiesj the mode of 
selection, pr^aration of electro al . rolls, conduct of elections, 
assessment of collection of takes and other things. 

The Local Bodies lack financial resources. TTney ha^^e to 
mainly depend on the government to carry on its business. The 
Government gives them annual grants and some times advances 
loan. Not only this the State Government also sanctions the 
Local Bodies' proposals of taxation, raising of loans and in 
many cases for their budgets. The Government appoints Y.L.W, 
which is popularly known as Gram Sevak, acts as Secretary in the 
Village Panchayat set up. He is a link between Mukhiya and the 
B.D.O. He represents the State Government in the village panchayat. 
At the panchayat sanities' meetings B.D.O, who is a government 
officer dominates. He maintains the recoids and proceedings of 
the meetings. No doubt officially Pramukh presides over the meetings 
of Panchayat Samiti but the presence of B.D.O. with governmental 
authorities makes Pramukh less powerful than B.D.O, Most of the 
menlbers of the Panchayat Sami tide not oppose B.D.O. for his 
emmissions and commissions because they want to take certain benefits 
from him. 
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In Zil a Pari shad- too the DID. G, is tlie most poverfid. person 
of course the CiiGirraan the Yice-Chairnian of the Zil a Parishad 
are elected puhlic inen but D.D.G. because of his power and 
position dominates the scene. The D.M. also plays prominent part 
over these bodies. D.D.O, and all the B.D.O.s have to work -under 
his supervision and con troll. 

Eosides these tiie Government also appoints peon aJid other 
staffs in Zila Parishad and Panchayat Samiti. Not only this 
Government have tiie rights to info rmationj power of inspection 
of sanctioning regula-tionsj bye-laws and numerous other kinds 
of the Local Bodies* decisionss of acting in default, of controlling 
the 'Sodies’ establisiiments in various ways, of suspending its 
resolutions of specified kinds of hearing appeals from its employees 
and the public against certain orders, and of tlie remeving parti- 
cular meiiibers or, the Chairman, or dissolving, or superseding the 
Local Bodies itself. 

The Government also decides contioversis beteerj/bwo or 
more local bodies and conflicts of jurisdiction between the board 
and its committees and officers. Audit of the Local Bodies’ 
accoimt is also done by a state agency which has powers of 
disallowance and surch ug e. 

When we examine the controll by the Government over the 
Local Bodies we come to conclusion that it is too strict and too 
barsh. Dr. M.P, Sharma in his book "Local Self-Government in India" 
observes "It is formal and negative, rather than constructive and 
positive. Its objective is to check the board’s acts and resolu- 
tions against the laws, roles wd orders aJid to forbid lapses from 
them rather than to scrutinize them from the point of views of 
administrative propriety and efficiency and suggests improvements 
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Schola^s feoL that tlie Govemnnant contioll over the Local 
Bodies is excess. Lhe fact is that tiie legal powers of controll 
of the Government are far reaching and generally misused. Undue 
interference by the Government in day to O-ay working of the Local 
Bodies underminds its autonomy. 

In any conflict between "the Local. Bodies Officials and 
Government’ s agents generally the Government dides its staffs even 
ignoring the right claim of the Local Bodies, ihis is ihe reason 
that some scholars feel that the idea, of Democratic uecentralisa.— 
tion is a farce. It is based on hierarchical system vhich is 
defective. The principle of D^iocratic Decentralisation has not 
been hnpl em en ted In ri^t spirit. Tiie real power is vested with 
the Government. 

In finej I feel that the thrust in Democratic Decentralisation 
lies to improve human relation at the rural level. Where the Rural 
Local Bodies esist, the lack of confidence and jjealousy ajraong the 
rural people staid on the way of tlie success- of the Rural Local 
Bodies. 

As we know ’’Enternal Vj.gilance” is the price of liberty 
If we are not alert we can not ran out Rural Local Bodies effecti- 
vetly, and wisely, prof, C,M« Harisj Prof. W.H, Eobsonj and scholars 
like Maund and Finer lis.ve vehimely opposed too much control over 
the Local Bodies, In comparision with village panchayat samiti 
in India, the Borough and Counti Borough in England and even the 
French Communes enjoy grater au'bonomy aud freedom. 

Pandit Ndiru was of the openion that the democracy is not 
merely parliament at the top or in the States but something that 
excites in every person and indeed any place in the country if need 
arises. ”He further says It means to train up every individual 
in India to be a potential Prime Minister of India**. 
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Democracy will be strong when power shuuH not be concen- 
trated in a few haJids and at a few places but it must be 
decentralised where people can participate freely and fearlessly. 
The Government should safeguaib. the people’ s interest and takes 
suitable steps for their active involvement in rural local bodies 
instead of marring on the whims of powder hungry bureaucrats, 

'The need of the hour is to increase political skills and 
consciousnesss to create public awareness, to create opportunity 
for promoting national integration and try to establislied a society 
based on justice-social, economic and political. 
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The ideal of democratic decentralization is the core of 
Gandhian political thought. Decentralization connotes the 
dispersal of power from higher autiiority to lower bodies, ind 
democratic decentralization signifies dispersal of state 
power from higher to democratically organised local bodies. 
Democratic, decentralization as an ideal has certain good 
features. It encourages popular participation in local self- 
government and promotes local initiative and local mass 
awahening. It enliances people’ s (Xnsciousness about their 
civil rightsj duties and responsibilities. Democratic 
decaitralization in that sense creates ’’a corporate sense of 
responsibility” and it is a training in self- government, Mahatma 
Gandhi was a staundi advocate of dembcratic decemtralization. 

He Qivisa.ges a society in which state power is decentralized 
and the self-governing p an ch ay ats constitute the sost important 
yrrit of state power. The village panchayats will be composed 
of electei representatives of people and through panchayats people 



Mill enjoy reel, ana efJeotire power and gain awaraj or saLf- 
rnle. J.S. Mill, Harold Laslai, L.Lipson ardently supported 
the Ideal of desiiooratio deoentrallaatuDn. 

in India the constitution pioon.des for a federal system 

u T-.,- n. -■ 4- l- I'l n -i -ri cr QGp'tS 'OOWS2? b© tiViSSll GSH'fcrdl 

of go Ternraent l33' imwviw- 

a ^„tc! Tt -oTovides for further 

government am stai-o go /errimoin^s, px-uix 

■devolution of pover to urben mujiicipal bodies and ^village 
p ancbay at s . P an cti; ay at sy s t oa h as b e en introduced ui rural 
areas in aceoidance with the ideal of democratic decentralr- 

low a new thrust in democratic decentralisation is 

necessary for several reasons. lirst, the state governments 

India are clamouring for more power and greater autonomy. But 
if they are endowed with more powerj the decentralizing process 
must not stop at toat anncture. State governments should 
dispporse more power and authority to local self-governing 
bodies. 

Secondly, the local bodies are crippled wito multi-faced proDuei^s 
slid weaionesses. Sc a new thrust is necessary ud revamp uhe.oe 
local bodies. 
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Thirdly 5 the planning Commission has advocated tlie ideal of 
decentralized planning* Decentralized planning emphasises 
on block level planning and area planning. It encourages 
popul.ar participation in the formilLationj execution and 
implementation of plans in a bigger vjay. Consequently the 
local bodies must, be entrusted with greater responsibilities in 
rural development process. Hiis means local self-governing 
bodies must be fully equipped to perform ’the task. 
reouvanation of local bodies is urgently necessary to inplement 
the ideal of decentralized planning. 

The lo cal seLf-goveming units sued as the municipal 
corporation and p an ch ay at institutions are trubled with 
multiple problems, such ass 

(1) State governments* exeasive interference into the wrkings 
of these local bodies constitutes a severe problem, 

(2) In many areas tliese institutions are torn by severe poli- 
tical revalrles. Tiie dominant political parties utilized these 

■ instituttons and their resources to promote their partisan 
interests. . 

(3) In many cases the urban and rural local self-governing 
bodies have become the exclusive privileges of more powerful 
and ridier section of the community. The weaker and b ackmid 
communities of urban and village arei^s have faild to receive 
little benefits.^ 



(1+) Maw lood. bodies are plagued by ranpant oorruption, 
fawurltiam and nepotiab.. The eleoted representatives in 
collusion with the government officials axe plundering public 

money alio ted to local 


(5) Many 


local self-governing todies are weakened ty apathy of 


citizens. In many areas The 
interest in activities of lo 


general puhlic manifest little 
cal todies and snut th.em as dens o 
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party polities and corruption* 

(6) These local bodies axe also plagued by structural averlappmg 
of functions. A number of state government depar-taents, central 


government d^ariments as well as local bodies undertake different 
programmes in the same area a without adequate consultation and 
coordination among their activities. That leads to avoidable 
dwlication and vastages. Thus development programmes are 
cripple<f in the absence of integrated approach* 


(7) jaong with these the village panchayats are troubled with 
some other promerns-such as narrow parochial loyalities, and 
communal factionalism. Many village panchayats failed to act 
an viable administrative unit due to lack of experienced and 
nature le^ership. ihe pancliayats are also crippled by ineffi- 
ciency and incompetence. 

(8) In a many rural areas 5 panchayat elections are not held in 
free and fair manner* The dominant political party of the 
area mileages a reign of terror and exerts undue preasure to 


vote in favour of their candidates during elections. Panchayat 
institutions in such areas instead of encouraging free and 
independent opinion of villagers act as machineries for repres- 
sion, molesting any dissenting vcice. In many areas the parti- 
cular party controlling the local hody always acts under the 
direction of state paJ‘ty unit. This thwaris the autonomy of 
local self-governing bodies. 

So a new thrust is necessary to revamp the local bodies 
and infuse new vitality into them, A number of measures must 
be undertaken to rejuvenate the local self-governing institutions. 

First, the state government must delegate to the local bodies 
adequate authority, powers, functions and resources. The state 
government should reorganize these institutions as basic agency of 
rural planning and development. 

Second, the local bodies must be allowed to enjoy some sort of 
autonomy, The interference of party headquarters through local 
party units at each ajid every phase of workings of local bodies 
must be curbed. 

Third, effective steps must be taken to check all sorts of 
corruption and misuse of public funds,. Effective and proper 
inspection and supervision at regular intervals are urgently 
require!, Care must be taken to ensure that injecting authority 
discharges its duty honestly. 



Fo’orth, the local people must be inform 0G. O f the quantum of 
reso^orces collect©! and official grants received by local 
bodies and sources of' such grajits. Tney should also be informed 
of the way and manner in vjhich resources and grants are being 
utilized, 

Fiflh, in order to avoid structural overlappingj aJi integrated 
approach to development programme in botii urban ard. rural areas 
is urgently necessary, 

Six-th, in case of village panchayat, a comprehensive training 
programme may be organized „ to impart train jng to villagers and 
persons associated vnith panchayat administration. 

Seventh, in order to increase popular interest and participation 
in rural local self- governing institutions, adult education 
programme should be launched on extensive way. Such adult 
education, programme must not be confined to raising only literacy 
level. The adult ©dueation programme may impa.rt social education 
in respect of citiz^s’ rights, duties and responsibility. 
Education can go a long way in encouraging mass awakening and 
mass participation. 

Finally, the citizens must, keep mai watdiful eye on the workings 
of local self-governing bodies, . Their entemal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. The successful workings of democratic institu- 
tion depend on three conditions, as specified by John Stuart Mill. 
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Firs'fcj the people must be willing to receive it, Secondj they 
should be willing and able to do wiiat is necessary for its 
preservation. Thi-idj ti^ey siio'cad be willing and able to perform 
the duties and discriarge the responsibilities which it inposes 
on tiiem. 

T*'ier8 has been a revolutionary upsurge in our country/, 

Ihe people of tiie lower strata, of the society have become more 
constoious about their dignity and rights. So they may be 
encouragei to participate in local self -governing institutions, 

Bie ideal of daiiocratic decentralization wall be really meaningful 
only if people of all shades and grades evince keen interest in 
the affairs of these local self-governing bodies. Ihat wall also 
strengtlien the grass-root base of Indian danocracy. 
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SINOPSIS 

1.0 The Paper explains how the concept of Decentra3-isa- 
tion has not Been spelt out in an unifom manner. The paper also 
emphasizes that Decentralisation is not mere Delegation of Powers 
or Decaitralisation or Devolution of Authori'ty, In real terms, 

it deals with deep urgencies and requirements of democracy, 

2.0 Th: paper also explah.s the G^ndhian acncept of 
Democratic Decentrclisatr'-n and also focusses attention on 'the 
Three Important Phases of Political Decei'itraH-isation in our country 
The first Phase was the brief provision on ’’Panchsj’^ats” introduced 
at a much later date under Article 4o of the Gcnstitution, In the 
original Constitution there is no talh' at all about the Panchayat 
System, The Second Phase was the Oommunity Development Programme 
launched in the year 1952, And the Third phase was the introduc- 
tion of the Panchayat Rao institations in the year 1959, 
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3,0 'Ihe paper focusses attention on tne ^argent need for 

a detailed National Debate on ti.e .subieot ef Dt^ocratie Decentra- 
lisation fo ecus sioig attention on , the operatic neJ. aspects and ralue 


■ f D.emv; cratlc. p econ : 


.sation., .dill a clear National 


con cop 

Policy is evolved ’Nihiu St 'ill iiie matter ■'.vhetiier it be Nev or old 
vill be of no avail, : fne pecplranmsv be fully ;yad really involLved 
in the decessibn-maising process ana they sfcjiCLd not be mere bene- 
ficiaries and tiicre sho;old be'flesl and Effective Devolution of 
ifcatbority to local -level bodies c. 


Si 3 paper also drav-s attention to iiie recen.tn3ovBrn~^ 
inent of India’s decision tLiat the Pain ebay at Rep sho'uld forma], ate 
Block-level Plans aid that tbe.Panchayat Rai institution must be 
fully involved in the process of Pl.aJi Fc rmud at ton, .and ,, Implement atioin- 
of the Block and ..District-level Plans. 




In this contest, the author of the paper traces a 


Succesis story from lamil Radu, in which the Task Force on Rural 
Development of the State Plamiin^ Oommi. ssion of Tamil. lJ£ton-CFbn,,iliich.. 
tiie author of this paper was the Member-Secretary) and really made 
a Pioneering Attempt In this direction, way back in 1971 to 1973, 

^d.whicii had met with b r oaendoiia, sucae.s3_ Jn. ..iiavo:! ing , the local 
...p.eaple-.nn.-..thtoDl~eimimg_ Prccese , in a way po.ssibye--at. Itoat-toma^r 
Those interested -in .fur tlier dectdas may read the book "Towards a 
Piogressive Rural Taiiil. Nadu" - Hie Raport of the Task -Force on 
..Rural Development including Rji'al Housing (1971~l98tt-) j^nd tlie book 
"Seminar Papers and Proceedings" on Sicial and Economic planning 
for Integrated Rural D.eveiopment ,(193|5} pablislied by -ilie State 
Planning .Ooramission' of, Tanil Ikduo ..Hi.e, firs b book was' published 
in 1973 and the secind.one was publiatied in 'i985' pnd boUi volumes 

.available for. refer^oe in '.all. iirportoiiit public lib’aries in the 
Country and in, the liWaries of ,■ post-gr?duate Colleges in the 
i:.0:Stat:b9bfyTbttol tK^Ui i- V 
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•]^0 The Cor cent of DecentrRli 9 ati,q^ 

At the cutset it may de state iiiat the very concept of 
Decentralisation has not been spelt out in an miHrm 
Generally, it is conceceived and interpreted lor a particular 
purpose, ^Pbr instance, for an eoonomist, it may mean dispersal 
of industries. For a local Government snpert, it nw mean ^ 
devoluticn of functions and resp nsibilities to small territorial 
units. Tlfien again for an administrator xdio function from a 
central place, it mav mean discretion f n field or Regional Officers 
or delegation of reponsibilities AH-fein one and the same hierarchy. 
It may also be stated that these interpretations do not land 
support for framing a conceptual frame-^rork. In broad it may be 
said that the decentralisation is not mere delegation oi powers. 

That is, it is not transfer of authority, iigain decentralisation 
is not deconcentration which is yust a technique of administration. 
Then again, decentralisation is authority, which 
mean almost the sane tiling as' de._GOncentration. Therefore what 


exactly is ’decentralisation’ is 'uhe basic (question. We may say 

tiiat decentralisation squareln deals mth the deep requiranents of 

dQBocracy, ibr getting a clear understanding of ’decentralis ation| 

One has to .'visualise it only in a broad fraiTiework of "value concept. 

Herein Mahabiia Oendhi ooines "to our rescue wi'ch his inteipr station 

and a mod .3l for decentrail.isation, ii.s we all know tne Mahatma wanted 

an ideal, socie'ty in. which ewe xy body was free ahd happy* H^s "view of 

decentralisation is "'/ery orido: in its persp.ecti ve» Gandhiji conceiTed 

decentralisation iri ternis . ^ h;; ..ao'oj ’ "cliat ns self-r"ule along with 

which shoiiLd go the vslue concepts of . self-restraint and non-violence* 

It is "feased on s^-^cial virtue and not personal virtue. For attainment 
of Swaraj and non-violence, he advocated that the political system 

shoiiLd be decentralised, hooiig, the various aspects of the Gandhian 

model, the following aspects are essential oness 

(a) Self-contained -iriilaSes and 'their proper 
relationship with towns and cities. 

(b) Individual autonomy and integration for social 
progress, 

(c) Deceamic circle which en-visa^es a federal form of 
decentralisation wi'th differoit levels of 
au"tonomous Units v.dtii an indi'vidual at the centre, 

(d) Village Community and Village Government. 

(e) Political decentralisation should be linked with 
economic decentralisation. In other words, there is 
a need for a good economic foundation for democratic 
decentralisation, 

(f) impropriate technology should be e'Sfolved for each 
area for decentralisation. 

(g) Dedicated village -workers must be prepared for 
■village movement. 


2.0 
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we see that ttiere have been 3 luTortaflt phases in 
pehitical d.o..tnaisatlon of t*- ^ ^ 

0- a,nstltution th.ene was no Constitution a 

brief ^rsK^irLlnohed in 1952. 

Phase IS the^uoiononiv ,^3 people were Involved 

But here again it nUst oe n .3 the deoision- 

only as 'beneficiaries anci n-, .o as poT i ■ . +. ,9 -- 4 -Tnn 

THe Third Phase occured with the uitroduction 
mahing process. The xhxra n-a 

of the Panoha^at Raj Institutions In the year 19o9. 

2.1 Therefore, it is clearly en-ri-saged there is a 

definite need for a dialogue and IJationaa Debate on the 

+ •nrt v-iue cc'iicepts of Dan- cratic Decentra- 
operational aspects and tpalue OoXicep bs ^ n . c r>^-i 1 ed 

lisation “before any new thrust is made, w .a re ^ ^ 

for is Local Participation or in ottier words, 1he ® ® ^ 

participation in the deolsion-aiahing process and real devoluti 

authi.>rity to -die local -level todies. 


The Latest Decision of tee Gc-vt. of 

3,0 A GoveiTiment of India latest decision that I read 
with great Interest in a very recent I.I.P.A. Hews letter (Volume 
xm, Dated August 198?) was that the Government of India ha 
planned to involve die Pr:u=ioaya,tioRaJJnstit^ons injhe process 
of Plan formulation and Implementation for hoth-^Ism-rev^^-aEd^ 
opj,.,.^^t.level Plfflis-r-KeWhl tiSiPPy ^ 
193'l73lrM«nnar-aeerbotary_A'ttoe lash Boroe on Rural Development 
inoltdlng Sural Housing of the State-Elarmlng Commission of 
Tamil Kadu. I hai the pleasure and privilege of alreaiy 
implementing the above mentioned process in -a way, which is 
briefly naratted below. Those lAio are Interested may -write to 




^,0 The Success Storv of the Deiu-cratic Decentralisation 
in Planning in Tninil HeQ-u;. 

As Merab er Secretary of tire TasM Porce of Rural Der^opment 
in the State Planning of Tarnil NE^iu during 1971-73? I requested 
all Block Development Officers to meet the Panchayat Officials 
and non-officials nd ascertain in detail? the Socio-Economic 
requirements of everr Panei-avot Ln their respective areas Based 
on the Info imiation collected viti a help of tiie Panchayat-level 
officials and nan-officials, the village munsi.f and the village 
kamam. every Black Development Officer prepared a his Block 
Development Plan. The Block Development Plans thus prepared o,;ere 
again discussed with the representatives of all Panchayats 

comprised in the Panchayat Union/Blcck Development areas, 
prof. Dr, V, Shanmughamundaram? Member in-charge of Rural 
Development in the State Planning Oommissicn and myself as Member- 
Secretary of the Task Force on Rural Development held several 
such meetings with the villagers at several villages in each 
district and ascertained their view points on their Socio-Economic 
needs and also told them about the broad details of 1iie Block 
Development plan prepared. Due tc constraints of time and space? 
the Msnber and I could not visit all the fourteen thousand and 
old villages iii the State. But I visited at least one or two 
representative villages in every Taluk, The Block Development 
plans prepared were sent on to our District Planning Officer 
at the District Headquarters in the toll ec to rate, I must say that 
though the District Planning Officer's Office was located in the 
tollectohat'e'Tor the sake of convenience? he wiorked oner under 
the administrative and technical contiDl-af the State Planning - 
CommissiTin, o-The tolleeto>r-^-~the Distooicto-^fas^ln as 

Chairman of the Districbqplrsnning Ooramittee and the District 
Planning Officer was the Cbmmittee''s Member- Secret ary. The 
District planning Officer prepared the District Rural Development 
Plan for each Developm..ento:District , ( a . Revenue District Comprised 
of two or more D evelopm.ento-D areas of the Revenue District 
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on the related Blocic 

BIocK Berelopnent Olfloers ! ■ *b o. ^ 

(De^elopu^t Dletrlet He^.uarters In Madras. I made 

at the State Planr.nog development Plans to the 

ase of titese ^^evadopment nxstxrot 

extent n ooessarj^ J' Vas mdeed an att®pt at mnltl- 

Bevelopn^.t for ^ State, to 

level Planning an- tts .-ponserlng efforts in the 

appreciate -oo.it f n and 

early seventies sr.v tne.,-x--v District Kural Develop- 

aifficulties in their process 

men-t Plans preparea m ^ ^e 

Development for ^t;. e ? ^ ^ development 

tTPasure-houses oi autnenbiu x , n-upop 

a ef the areas concerned. Bar obvious ress-ns, th 
needs ® '-Operational PlaX-s". Ihey apae 

perspective BlcJis or fen years. But these 

perspective Plans for a pi^ns and «ae 

Plans helped us greatly ^ ^ . ^ then th<w were done in 

^.ual Plans on - ;, 3 , ^,3e on Eural development 

esrlier tames ^ntlttlal APMGBBSSIVE 

SSf “aHrlnL «>d published in dune 1973 and oopies 

^ J’ V ere r 'leased bo the press and the public to ascertai 
of toe booh ^3 .0^3,1 „ere also sent to all major 

^ to ^’ito 'arle i^ *e Country atti to all -aniverslties, ^d ^ 
puDlic lihraries ^ , n _„t graduate courses in Economics. 

Alleges to the State tod they were m^e use 

Thus the views of a e p Perspective Plan for the State. 

of to aue oam-se to ^ 1^,13 country and abro^ 

rrhSrcortodrtoe^Heport on toal development prepared by 

had higniy ooi- ssd in the State Planning 

n.e. SubsepuenUy^we Eoonomc Planning for Integra- 

rrH^r^evlpme^t to toe year 1976 and I hai the privilege 
ted Kurai neyoiupuuLi ^ nr^-ni sing ^ Secretary and 

to be designated by tfie Ctovetoment as its '•’^ttoxsing 

T ,1 =n edited the "Seminar Papers and ptooeeai g t 


been since publisiied by tiie State 'ii arming Cbniiriission, It is a 
priced publication is available for sale at State GC'Vt, 
Publications Depat, iniio Sebi Mad.ras-600002. Thus Tamil Nadu 
can legitimately cl a,im -that a sincere and successful new effort 
and thrust had beai made way back in the seventies itself in 
Democratic Decentralisation in the area of planning at the Block 
aJid District-levels. Those who ate interested may refer to the 
books ’’Towards A PiO'gresslve Rural Tanil Nadu” - Report of the 
Task Force on Rural Development iiicluding Rural Housing (1974--1984) 
published by State planning Commission, Exhilagam, Mairas - 600005 
in la^e 1973 and the ’’Seminar Papers and proceedings” of the 
Seminar on Social and Economic Planning for Integrated Rur.al 
Development 5 published by the State planning Commission in the 
year 1985. Copies of these books are also available in all 
important public libraries in the country. The library of the 
I.I.P A .j New Delhi has also got a copy of the book towards a 

progressive Rural Tamil Nadu mentioned above. 

5,0 In conclusion, I may say that Public idministration 
must have to play ::a more pv^sitive and creative role in Democratic 
Decentralisation without merely doing lip service. If Democratic 
Decentralisation should really take place, there is need to 
stimulate Developmental Activities outside, the Government Sector in 
a mere effective way and to straigtiien and activise local Government 
institutions without making iji-roads into their powers. There is 
also need to encourage volimtaiy bodies to actively participate in 
Development Work, In brief, the Local -Government Institutions, 
the Private sector and the G^eral. Public must be fully^d 
effectively involved in planning, the decision-making process and 
implementation of all developmental efforts, I may also recall . 
in this context yiat Mr, p.R, iJubhashi, the former Director 
of the I.I.P* A., New Delhi said in the Annual Conference in 
October 1983. Functions^ and 'probl^ns of Indian policy - proceeding 
of the Twenty- Seventh Annual,,. Conference of Members of the IIPA 
(October 8, 1983), pp,2-3. He said that the Indian polity was. 
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indeed, a Tolity fijmctioning -e.t Five Tiers. The Cb.nstitu-tio,n d - 
mentiontd only the tm) Tier... - the Centre said the State. But 
tile tiers of Local TOlity at tiie Districtj the Block and and 


Taluk levels end ultimately tde VillaSe-levely 


where lived 

the majority of the people of the aiuntr^?- should also, be cc.nstantiy 
remembered and ena.raraged to play their legitimate role without 
the Centre an.d th State making in-roads into their areas and 
powers, Tiierefire, the .dew Thrust shall be towards the realisation ; 
of this objective. This apart as betwefin the Centre and State 
itself there are several problems relating to Democratic Decentra- 
lisation, These problems will continue to loom large on the politica: 
horizon of the coijntry in the years to aome also. But I am not 
touching in my paper any aspects of toiis Centre-States area, and 
as I had emphasized earlier, my pa.per confines itself to the other 
important tiers of Indian Polity, viz., the District, the Taluk, 
the Block and the Village levels, where the Hew Thrust in 
Democratic Decentralisation in a matter of urgent necessity. 


The Success Story fiom Tamil Nadu that I had narrated above lends 
support to my jjlea that effective action in that direction is quite 
possible and feasible. 
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India is a land of villages, A large majority of 
the people live and wrk. in the rural areas. In the course 
of the long history of our comtryj an autonomous social and 
economic system developed. It is for this reason that in the 
ancient timesV the village life was not very much disturb©! 
by political changes in the Central authority. But this 
decentralised organisational set-up was basically altered 
when the British rule came, 

2, The development of our countrs^ is vitally linked up 
with the development of the rural areas — ' their agriculture, 
industry, health, education, sbcial security etc. During 
the freedom movement, Gandhiji fully realised, this position 
and accordingly emphasised upon the need for developing 
decentralised rural life. He said, ’’Centralisation as a 
system is inconsistent vrith the non-violent structure of 
society, because centralisation cannot be sustained and 



defended without adequate force.” According to him, the 
ideal society is a StataLess democracy where social life 
is so developed as to have become seif- regiuL at ed. The 
village to him was a manageable small group of people 
constituting a unit of Society (of about 1000 soiHs) . 

As Gandhi’ s viliace vras to oe self— governing autonomous 
community, he considered it necessary that^ it should be 
self-sufficient in the matter of mtal necessities - food, 
clothing, shelter, (self-sufficiency in these matters was 
necessary for another important reason toos economic 
decentralisation conceived as a measure to prevent concentra- 
tion of wealth and economic power). 

3. Gandhioi’s village was not exclusively agricultural 
societys iliere had to be a balance between agriculture and 
village industries. He spoke of urbanising the villages 
and ruralising the tom and cities. He felt that an 
economic order that is just and humane, has to be decentra- 
lis ei. He describe! village self-government as unders- 

”My idea of village Swaraj (Self-government) is that 
•it is a complete republic independent of its neighbour 
for its vital wants and yet inter-dependent for many 
others in which dependence is a necessity. Thus, every 
• villaSe’s first concern will be to grow its own food 
crops and cotton for its cloth. It should have a 
reserve for its cattle, recreation and playground for 


Tf n-oT-e lanft is a-vallablS) s-t 

and cnJldr®. - ^ 

,dll grov dseful tnone, olops. 

r^onrinp- clean, vrater supply. As far as 
vater vjorus ensurmo c- 

vill be conducted on a 
possible, every actxmty voux 

^ o-f' the village will 

vh-o povemTneno Oj- me vj~L^~~b 

oooperati’re Pasis. insgs^em . 

1 f'ivp -nersonss ajinuaii-/ 

. 4. '^1 tbe P anciiay ot ^ 

•be con^iuctea x: 

elecai Py tbe adult vUlages, mils and female, ^ 
poasosstng — , pneacriPed pualificatanns. Sane 

aTstet of punlshmonts in tne aooepued 

tiierB vilP ue ao sy 

.enae, ttls Pandaayat -.111 P® the Legislature, 
judloiatl', end BleoutlYe oomPined to operate for its 

year of office.” 

3 ut imfortunately Gandhi^ ^ unplonent his 

ideas of deemtralised darnoratlc village life and economy. 

^ tf ter indepeni^ioe, planned development uas conceived 

«.rough five year plans. Bae first five Year Plan pnodanted 
that plamlng for a suP-contlnent lil^e India has to Pe a mul i- 
ievd process if it is ta Pe meah-fngful. « »uld, «terefore. 
pe InevitdDle to llopt a policy of decer.tralisatlon in plan 

■ n r-c -in -nT an implementation. However, the 
formulation as well c-s r- 

realty has Peen contrary to ttie declared philosophy. Centralisa- 
tion has Peen the hey note of our planning, mis tendency^ 
pecame partic-olarly notieeaPle during the IPurth and the fifth 
Plans. The result uas that priorities Pecame shevSi. Community- 

huiiaing, rural-orleht^, *ort-tent utUitarlah development 
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progr^mes have been sacrifiei at the alter of prestigious 
po^^er projects, long- gestation, money- consuming major irriga- 
tion schemes and impressive, concrete, monolithic structures. 
Hence, the need for giving a new -ttirust and reorientation to 
our planning with the t^nn objective of decentralisation and 




fijll- employment . 

5, However, the presence of a few cases in decentralised 
democratic planning cannot be denied. Examples which easily 
come to our mind are the programme for drought prone areas,, 
the hill area programmes, the tribal sub-plan, the experiments for 
the benefit of small and marginal holders and landless labourers 
and above all, the rsnarkable ahd concrete district planning 
exercise. 

6, In 1957, Belwantray Meheta Committee recommended a 
particul'.r organisational structure of ♦'democratic aecentralisa- 
tion”, for carrying out dev^opment programmes in rural areas. 

The Committee recommended setting up of an organically linkei 
three-tier structure at the district, block and village levels. 

It also proposed an Official set-up for each tier commensurate with 
its functions and availability of resources. The main unit of 
planning and execution of various development programmes was to 
he the block, Ihe Collector was to act as the leader of the 
district level team. To ensure necessary coordination between 
the Panchayat Sami ties, a Zila Parshad should be constituted 
consisting of the president of the Sami ties, M.L.As., M.Pg. and 
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■ • ^ 1 pvel officers, Collector will le its Qiairman 

the distract le-v el ox iic^.s. ^ ^ 

^ q ^^^crstary • E*D#0* wavj to 

^ V.O n-r hi q of-^’lcers wxxl act as o-citjudxj. 
and one oi nxs ox o n n 

at tne ol-ock IbygI# 

be the Gaptein of the SXtensxor, otaff at -ce 

viai have supervl^hry eontxol over the B.D.O. tte ^ohotxone o 
the village P^dxayat t-ni he ho^ Bhnlolpal ahf aevelop.ental 

, e t mitl -Otid uMertahe all types of developmental 

ThG Psnchgyat SaP-'i '''* 

the txd^et of the YXllaSe 
activities 3 hd vro^ald also apprc ^he .wage 

Panchay ets. 

7 . AS per the reeommendation of the Mehta^Ieem, most of the 
States male the blooh the unit of planning and eKeoution of different 
developmatt p^hgrammes. Hovever, Rajasthan was the first state 
to introduce panchayati raj In 1959 on the pattern suggested hy 
the Mehta-Team. In 196^1, Shri I.N. Chaturvedi on the basis of 
his study in Rajasthan has concluded that the introduction of 
Panchayati Baj as people's institution has created new hierarchies 
among officials and non-of liolals leading thereby to tensions 
howsGTi the h vP • 

8 . In Maiiarashtraj aiioiher O^rmii ties (Nail Gonim-ittee) 
was constituted to suggest a suitable pattern of Panchayati Kaj 
for the State. The GoiiruxLttee recoimnended a different pattern, 
the main features of which are as unders- 
ell Exclusion of -ilie M.Ps., M.L.As., hoth from the 
the Panchayat & zila Pa^ushad. 

(ii) Exclusion of the Collector from the ZiLa Pari shad. 

(iii) Go-option of menhers has been scrupulously, awe id ©i. 
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^xt) Hiere is clear demo oration of the district 

administration in" . tro spheres - development 
ainiiiiistration and regulatory activities. 

(v) MaJ^iimum deolution of powers at the district level 
and tile intermediary body, 

(vi) Devolution of rescurccs. The Zila Panishai ^d 
Pgiichayats have powers of Taxation. The entire 
lajid re- nue has been allot .-ed to Panchayati Eaj 
bodies, apart from the financial assistance through 
rationalised sys-tcm of grants- equalisation grants, 
nurpo sive grants, deficit assistants grants, 
matching grants, incentive grants etc. 

Technically, this pattern consists of only two tiers, i. e, 
the Zila Parish ad and the Village Panchayat, The IJaih 
Committee suggested that a vast majority of the schames and 
functions handed over to the local bodies could effectively 
be performed only at the district level. According to the 
Committee, the administrative structure at the district level 
should be that of a miniature, State Maharashtra introduced 
•this pattern, 

9 , Punjab, Guo rat, ihidhr a Pradesh _ Tamil Kaiu, Madhya 
Pradesh aiid other States introduced different Panchayat RaO 
set-up. Studies conducted oy Sinlia and Jain in 197 '^+ reveaLed 
■that where-ever v, ._lage pahchayats had been given adequate 
powers and resources, 'dieir performance was satisfactory in the 
field of agricultural developmmt, 

10, In different States, different Committees were set up 
to study the suboect and to . suggest suitable pattern of 
pandiayati rao,. For instance, Raou Committee in indhra Pradesh 
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in 1967 (which evolved a new Dody called Zilla Developnient 
Boa^d )5 the PaTfd^h Committee in Gujarat in I 90 O (vrhich recoiiEnendevL 
tlie establishment of a strong popular body at the district level) 5 
the Konda Basappa Committee of Kamataha 'in 19^3 and the 
Rammurthy Gommittee of U,P. in 1965* In Raoastlian, the 
Panchayati Raj pattern was reviewed by SadH Ali Gommttee in 
196 ^+ and by Vyas Committee in 197i . Host of these Committees 
have recommended a strong body 8 ,t the district level. 


11 , The Ashoka Mehta Committee on Panchayati Raj Institutions 
(1978) rightly observed that if the Panchayati Raj Institutions 
have failed in the pastj that does not mean that these have to 
be scrapped. Rather, 'tile faults should be detected and sought 
to be removed. The success of the endeavour needs integration 


of efforts both ho risen tally aJid vertically, V/ith tiiis end in 
view and in order to give a new and desiraole thrust to donocra- 
tic decentralisation, the following suggestions are m^es- 

(i) We should have a uniform administrative 

pattern at the district level so fan as the 
main frame-work is concerned, as v/e have a 
uniform administrative systaii at the State 
1 evel , 

(ii) There sho'uld be a uniform broad structure 
of development admin.istration with specific 
■ autonomous powers. This would facilitate 
its constitutional recognition, Grassroot 
institutions, in spite of being considered 
a pillar of rural democracy in India, unfortunately 
lack constitutional protection. 
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(iii) Tlie four important pre-requesitos for success 
of the scheme are - ( a) mc tiYa&ic nj 
(b) management inputs, c) finance, and 
((i) infra- structure. So arrangements should 
be made for meeting al.l these requirements in 
■blie decentralised organisational sel^Up. 

(iv) The persons required for the implaiientation 
of various programmes of rural aevelopment 
have to be very caref'olly selected. Too 
many square pages in round holes has been the 
undoing of our development programmes. The 
attitudinal syndrome is most important in 
rural development. Hence, if necessary, a 
new Rural Administrative Service should be 
constitute. The rural development bureaucracy 
is nearly 100,000 strong, 

(v) It is necessary to create a sort of 
’UevaLopment control room” at the district 
level, * The functions would be to; 

(a) intercept development founds, 

(b) undertake pi atm ihg, ( c) projectise the 
different programmes, (d) evolve orgahisational 
support, (e) arrange training programmes for 
personnel development, and.(f) regularly 
monitor implementation on the ground. 

Communication and negotiations with higher 
levels such as thd- State headquarters and 

the Union Govemraort agencies wil:. be meaningful 
only when a Gontrol room of this type will take 
firm command of -the field l^-vel operations. 

(vi) The dual system of field administration with 
the Gollectorate and the panchaya’^i ra;3 institu- 
tions is til eo ratio ally untenable and practically 
cumbersome. In practice al .so, the duality 
creates problems of coordination. The prospect 
of unified, olactivt and popular units at the 
field level in the fa 'bare would depend on the poli- 
tical choice at the hi^er levels between ’’field 
administration” add ”sub-State government”. There- 
fore, for effective fuQctioning of the panchayati 
rao institutions, a proper climate for genuine 
decentralisation at all levels is necessary. 
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Cvii) The paJichayati ra;i 'bodies shoula not ce supers0d<iu 
on partisan grounds. If supersession oecomes 
ineTitahlej these should oe reple.ced by Khe ele^t^ 
ones within six months. The pancnayaii raj election 
should be conductoi under the super '/xsion 9 £, 

C-hie'f ELec'toral- Officer in cons^ultation with the 
diief Election Commissioner. 


(■viii) .The organisational set-up^ at the aistrict 
level needs to be slrengtiiened# -lH x siCtj 
a miniature State CtoTernment _set-up shoiXId 
be organised att the district xevel. In 
ticis matter, ttie recent experience of the_ 
GoTcrnment of Kamataha to post Deputy Chief 
Secretary at fUl the district liet-d quarters is worth 
gi^/ing a trial and the result of this experiment 
should be xv’-atclied witii interest. 


(ix) The philosophy of decaitralisation is relerpjit 
not only for the rural areas, but also for the 
urban areas, where Municipal Oorpor ations, Municipal 
Corariiittees, Notified Area Oomniittees slid otlier 
similar organisations manage tlie affairs. In 
these bodies also, tliere Is need for introducing 
genuine democracy and decentralisation. The 
practice of superseding tiiese bodies on one ground 
or the other is not desirable and must be discountinuai. 
In the State of Hairy an 3., elections to Municipal ConMit- 
tees had not been held for many years and only 
recently, elected bodies have tahen over charge. 

(x) The success of denocratic decentralised set-up 

depends basically on the economic system prevalent 
in the country. In India, the most difficult problan 
being faced in the rural areas is tiiat of unemploy- 
ment, The solution to this problem lies only in the 
development of cottage and small-scale industries 
in the villg^Ses. for this reason, Gandhiji always 
ai vacated the ccaise of self-sufficiency in the 
villages. But the present economic system does not 
allow cottage and small-scale industries to grow. 

Cloth is produced by big factories. Even ordinary 
consumer_ goeds end run by the few Industrialists. 

These units can't provide employment to large 
number of people, although tiiey need heavy invest- 
ment of funds. Therefore, unless the economic 
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system is ch^iged. and the production of 
clotnese of daily use and of other consumer 
^‘-cioles is entrusted ice small scalS 
true ’onits in the villages, mass sci.?^ * ^ ^ 
mt^nt _ canno u h e g enerated. Without 

Resources md productive 
^*4- -, P|‘-^-c^ayati raj bodies at the 
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From tho daun of historyj alrriost all the civilised countriss 
in the world have had some form of Gouernmantal Administration. 

India is no exception to this general rule though a Centrali- 
sed Government for the entire country came into being only aftor 
the advent of the East India company. As the political pousr and 
responsibilities of the East India Company increased gradually 
with annexation of territories leading to the emergence of the 
British as a Paramount power the organisation of administration 
was adjusted and oriented to secure the consolidation of authority, 
and the maintenance of law and order. 

The year 1858 uas a major watershed in the evolution of 
Governmental Administration of our country. That year saw with 
the passing of the Government of India act 1958, the bringing 
of our- country under the direct rule of the British crown and 
the birth of a full fledged and competent centralised admini- 
strative machinery largely based on the British Houses of Parlia- 
ment. A specialised Civil Service with enormous prestige and vested 
with significant power and authority in the higher echelons of 
service also came into being. 

Even after tho passing of more than two centuries the 
general principles of the administrative system as evolved by 
the British over the years still continue to be in vogue in the 
Centre as well as in the States, 

The greatest achievement of India after independence was 
on the administrative front. The Britishers had left behind a 
team of trained and experienced administrators. In India we had 
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X, 


the aduantege of experienced and deuotod men belonging to the 
Ciuil saruice to adminietsr the country. For these the country 
is greatly indebted to Sardar Patel the iron man of India. 

The inception of daueiooment of planning in India, there has 
been an emphasis of decentralisation. During the fourth five year 
plan the National Planning Conmission issued detailed guidelines 


to ths- State Gouernnsnts 


iistrict and block plans have 


to be prepared. The Seventh Five Year Plan has laid stress on 
decentralisation of planning and people participation in develop- 
ment. Yet the fact remains that even to-day micro level planning 
has not taken 'firm roots in India. The State and national plans 
are not aggregation of block and district plans. Hence District 
and block plans do not reveal hou local resources can be used. 

flicro level planners should be Familiar with the rural scene 
including the socio-economic conditions of the poor. They should 
have spent a reasonable period of time in the Villages. They should 
have the planning capability be able to analyse the socio-economic 
and ecological characteristics of the planning unit to identify 
and translate the basic needs problems and aspirations of the 
people into the objectives of the plan to indicate appropriate 
strategies and policy measures and know priorities. They should 
have constate feed back from the local people. 

So far as the Regional Planning run by the architecture 
and planning schools in the country lay more emphasis on spatial 
aspects and less on socio-economic aspects of planning. This is 
so far as academic learning is concerned. On the other hand the 
functionaries actually engaged in planning are not familiar with 
the conceptss methodologies and technigues of planning, ^t the 
technical level therefore there ought to be a happy blend of 
spatial and socio-economic dimensions of planning uith due under- 
standing of gross root of problems of development and a 
administration. 
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India after its attainment of independence wanted to give 
priority for the upliftmant of Hural masses. Hence several schemes 
were formulated for halping the villagers. Firka Development 
Scheme uas formulated at" the earlier stages for Rural Reconstruc- 
tion activities in select areas in each District. I he response of 
the people*s participation uas found to be more encouraging and 
thus the scheme uas expandod as Hural Welfare scheme uith 
provision of Funds for Water' Supply, Roads, Social Education etc. 
These schemes and similar to this, on different nomenclature. 

Rural Welfare Activities were going on in the country. Then 
there came a national thinking and approach and the Government 
desired that there should be an all round coverage of providing ■ 
all amenities in every village of the country entirely. Thus 
National Extension Service Scheme • uas launched for the entire 
country on 2nd October .1952 with about Rs.7 lakhs per block 
for providing Water Supply Communications, Agricultural and 
Animal Husbandry Schemes etc. During the course of operation 
of this mighty scheme the people's participation uith their 
contribution both in cash and kind uas in its heights and there 
came the urge from the people and pressure from all political 
quarters for extending the project to every constituency. So 
a phased programme for implementation of all Rural Welfare 
Scheme uas uorked out and launched in the name of C .D. Programme 
covering the entire country. This scheme provided all help to 
the Rural Community uith all schemes covered under National 
Extension Service Scheme and in addition expanded health acti- 
vities. During the course of operation there uas increased 
agricultural production, improved cattle uealth, economic 
activities under co-operative field, village achieving self 

sufficiency in the food front and employment oppertunitiSs for 
more number of people and improved standard of health among 
rural people. Training activities uere provided for man, uomen 
and youth by organising mass scale training camps imparting 




eueryons of them the knowledge under improued snu ironment al sani- 
tation and better child care. Since ths people's participation 
was largely felt, it uas felt a democratic aporoach should be 
therefore implementing all C.D. activities centering round on 
certainin nuclous organisations like Milla ge Pt . Village Co- 
operatiues village school and Village Institutions, like Youth 
Clubs etc. and Madhar Sangarns. To achiev/e this a national 
committee was formed under the Chairrnansh ip of Shri Baluantrai 
flehta* The findings of this committee resulted in ths formation 
of Panchayat Acts in every District based on the population. 

Each Block covered a population of 70,000 to 1 lakhs with an 
average of 40 to 50 village Panchayats, A group of uillage 
Panchayafs constituted a Block. ■ Approximately 20 to 25 blocks 
constituted the District. Every state formed a State Develop- 
ment Council. Ev/ery block had its oun Panchayat Union Councils, 
Every Panchayat had its oun elected representatives from 
identified work in their respective jurisdiction. The object- 
emphasised is increased production of food, materials and to 
decrease the size of population in the country. The People's 
representatives with the assistance of these local bodies uere 
charged with the responsibility for achieving this tuin 
objectives. This has percolated to the last man in the village 
society and created an awareness with a constructive competition 
drive from one block to other. Procedures were evolved for aug- 
menting the Village Panchayats income through Taxation of House 
Tax, Professional Tax, Vehicle Tax, Special Water Cess, if 
necessary etc. Every .Block otherwise name, as Panchayat Unions 
uere given specific Grants for village works programme, Agri- 
culture, Animal Husbandry, Social Education, Health components 
besides, the receipts . through Taxation like Dangerous and- 
offensive Trades, certain portion of Local Cess, Local Cess 
sucharge stamp duty etc. Hence Programme of C.D. uhich began in 
a modest way on October 2, 1952 has already covered the entire 
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country benefitting 5,50,000 willagas. It was not be exaggeration 
to claim that nouhore perhaps other than Indian has the concept 
found- and deeper and wider application. All the programme 
encompassed under these schemes like agriculture. Animal Husbandry 
Irrigation Co—op-erat ion , Public Health, Social Education, Com- 
munication, Water Supply, Village Industries Panchayat and Local 
Self Gov/ernmsnt have all in fact clairn-ed its victory or progress 
year after year. The programme has also created an awakening 
among the people who were stepped in reaction interita and 
superstition. 

During the long struggle for independence Indian leaders 
repeatedly promised the people who had lived for centuries 
under deep poverty disease and ignorance that with independence 
the new Government and its resources would be mobilised and 
directed towards removing the condition of poverty. As promised 
these developmental programmes had proved way fpr better life 
in the rural areas with improved living conditions better health 
and lessor mortality among children and small family. India is 
proud as a developing nation was able to provide all the people 
clean water better roads facilities, electricity better houses, 
sanitation schemes and drainage facilities and more ernployment 
opportunity to rural women and youths. Vocational training for 
educational unemployed on various trades and skills has resulted in 
more employment opportunities under both public and private sectors 
National Extension Sarvice Scheme have been provided for, the 
improvement of the village but they have not on the development 
of individual family. The new schemes like Integrated Rural 
Development Programme are now come with the uplift of the poor, 
weaker sections of the community. Hence, the planning has to be 
shifted to community to individual growth and our past experi- 
ence revealed reorientation of schemes like National Rural 
Employment Programme, Integrated Urban iSevelopment Programme, 

Rural Landless Employment Guaranteed Programme etc, were 
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formulatod and is bainq implemGntod. Under National Rural Employ- 
ment Programme thousands of Agricultural rural men and uOmen 
uho are not having uork during the non-agr iculturo season given 
employment uith rica and cash as a source of income, 

■ Eoans to farmers for irrigation social conservation 
improving cattle wealth from Nationalisad Banks havs resulted 
in the increase of living standards of the rural people. All 
said and done it cannct bo denied that our field workers in 
the rural areas still face problems while operating certain 
components under developmental activities due to disunity 
among the community petty misunderstanding among the local 
leaders certainstray cases of particular community exercising 
its influence over the weaker sections of the people. 

In all spheres of activities particularly the Rural 
Development the needs of the villages are looked after by 
the 1/ ill age Panchayat/Town Panchayat, The block level 
planning and development is looked after by the Panchayat ' 

Union, set up. Likewise the development of the District is 
looked after the District Development Council, Now the 
District planning is entrusted to the District Rural Development 
Agency with effect from 1980 in all over India. The District 
Rural Development ngancy is formulating all the drought schemes 
for entire district with the help of the own planning body which 
consists of technocrates from various department like Agriculture, 
Animal Husbandry Co-operation, etc. The proper planning is 
formulated and executed with the help of the elected local 
representative of the Local Bodies, ihs active participation 
of the public is involved in the Development of the village level 
block level and District level.- To make the democratic to be 
more viable and useful the delegation of powers should be given 
to them for discharging their duties freely without any fetters, 
from centralised system of administrative sat up at the state or at 
the central level, 

. The father of the Nation- Mahatma Gandhi envisaged that 

India lives in villages as such villagers should be given more ■ 

freedom for deciding their destiny to march towards the prosperity 
and uJelfars of ths community* 
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Panchayati ■ Raj in the '1960s uas heralded as a 
political revolution. It brought democracy to the door 
steps of the people and ensured their participation in 
developmental activity. Originally called democratic 
decentralization, it Was christened by Pandit Nehru as 
Panchayati Raj to underline the fact that "It is a 
system, a style of government of the State'*, a- process 
meant to awaken the people’s political awareness and to 
afford new springs of inspiration and support for their 
developmental and welfare activities. 

Free India stood by participative democracy. Article 
40 of the Constitution of India enjoins upon the state to 
organize village panchayats. Our first 5 Year Plan mooted 
the question of re-organizing rural local government 
institutions and the second 5 year plan emphasized the 
need for creating w ithin the district a well-organized 
democratic structure of administration. To begin with, 
a Community Development Programme was launched on ,2nd 
October 1952, But it soon turned out to be not a people’s 
programme but that of government. It was actually in the 
study of the Community Development Programme that the 
ioea of Panchayati Raj was born. In 1957, a' Study Team 
on Community Projects and National Extension Service 
(called the Balwantrai fiehta Committee) was appointed 
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by the Government of India to examine the Corapunity 
Development Programme. It endorsed the principles rooted 
in the second plan and recommended a three-tiered 
arrangBmBnt of demccratic decentralisation. Scon ocnchaycti 
raj institutions uith varying patterns, came to be 
established all over India. By 1985 there uere over 
2,17,300 village psnchayats covering 92 per cent of the 
rural population. There are 4526 Panchayat Samitis at 
the BlockA ehsil level covering 88 per cent of the blocks 
in the country. There are 330 2ila Parishads covering 
about 76 per cent of the districts in the country.* 

The story of the ups and downs of Panchayati Raj uas 
brought out by the Asoka fiehta Committ ee (1 97?) . It indi- 
cated 3 phases - that of ascendancy 1959-1964; stagnation 
1965-1969 and decline 1969-1977. The decline and decay 
has continued through the 1980s as well. The reasons for this 
state of affairs are not far to see. In most states, the 
state Government has not relinguished control in the uital 
areas of planning, decision-making and funding. As the Asoka 
flehta Gommitcee put it, "It is the vastness and growing 
complexity of developmental programmes that has sometimes 
been used as an excuse far by-passing the PRIs, in the name 
of their structural inadequacies without PRIs being entrusted 
with these challenging tasks,** 


* Data collected from Report of the Crommittee to Review 
the existing Administrative Arrangements for Rural 
Development _ and Poverty Alleviation Programmes, (CAAD) 
called the R ao Committee, appointed by the Planning 
Commission, Ceptt. of Rural Development, Ministry of 
Agriculture, December 1985, p.40, 

** Report of the Committee on Panchayati Raj Institutions 
1978, p.5. 
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On the administrative front;, the failure could partly 
be explained in terms of the pouer-cum-developfnent politics 
which has bedevilled official, nQn"Official relations. Is the 
Asoka flehta Report continues; ''The officers would feel that 
they are primarily accountable for results ano rinancial 
proprieties to the State Government. The officials knew no 
better than to trust their own fraternity. They would, an 
the one hand, therefore, be averse to PR Is being entrusted 
with additional functions and on the other would not easily 
get adjusted to working under the supervision of elected 

■7$* 

representatives”. The officials cling to power and 
exercise control for the sake of efficient and effective 
administration while the non-officials, in the same of 
democracy, meddle in administration and show scant regard 
for technical expertise. One is painfully aware of role- 
transgression and role-aggrandizement 5 both resulting in 
conflict situations. As Zia Uddin Khan succintly put it, 

”Ue hear too much of non-officials handling of the officials. 
In the sphere of Panchayati Raj, we need knowing the 
official handling of the non-officials." The situation 
is further compounded by the social, economic, educational 
and traditional differentiates. 

State Governments for uhataver reason, often postpone 
the holding of elections of supersede some of the important 
tiers of PRIs. Political elite at stsite level is not enamou- 
red of these institutions. Instead of strengthening the 
democratic process at grass-roots, state-level politicians 

* Ibid, pp.5, 6. 

Zia Uddin Khan, "Panchayati Raj and Democracy" in 
Panchavat R a.i . Plsnnlno and Democ rac v .ed . by T'l.U .Mat hur 
and Iqbal Naraln, p,2S2, 
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perceive a threat in emerging Panchayati raj has given a 
their position. Paradoxically s panchayati raj has given a 
nc'uJ lease of life to entrenched vested interests. Political 
factionalism, corruption, inef f ic ioncy , casteism and paro- 
chialism are rampant. No wonder it has been described as 
the God that failed or a caricature of local government, 

Panchayati Raj is an institutionalised mechanism, for 
rural development . It is also a logical extension of the 
democratic framework. Its twin objectives are, therefore 
development and damocracy. A crucial challenge is to seek 
an equilibrium betuaen the demands of development and the 
pressures of democracy, yhare the state focus is on local 
democracy, panchayati raj is viewed primarily as a system 
of local self-government. Accordingly, it is sought to be 
given the constitutional status as the third and indepen- 
dent tier in . our federal polity. This is the position in 
Karnataka to-day. States likB Plaharashtra, view Panchayati 
Raj largely as an agency of the state government, operating 
in its shadow and under its control. While the former view 
emphasizes self-government, the latter upholds good govern- 
ment. It is not a question of either this or that, that must 
be sought, but a syncret ic. concept of panchayati raj, a 
deft combination of both, 

While fiaharashtra and Gujarat have been siqgled our for 
high praise for going farthest in the direction of democratic 
decentralization, in reality it is not so. Karnataka has 
overhauled its system in the 1980s to effect .not an incremental 
advance but a quantum leap. Andhra Pradesh is not for behind/ 
Both these states have adopted the flandal Panchayat tier 
as recommended by the -Aseka flehta. Committee . Let us examine 
these two models and relate them to the pattern in Maharashtra. 



Kgr n,a t a k a » To begin uith, Karnataka had the three tier system 
uith the Panchayab, Taluk Development Board and a District 
Development Council. From a position uhere the l/illage 
Pannhayat uas tha orirnary tier and the District Development 
Council perhaps the least pouerful district level body in the 
uhole country, the reverse isnou true. So^ uhsthar by accident 
or design, in all the three states studied, the District has 
emerged as the most pouerful unit. The question is - Does 
this pouar accrue to the Zila Parishad or is it side-tracked 
by the state or a state dominated agency? The Karnataka model 
is very significant because it has effected a major and 
genuine devolution of pouer and authority on Panchayati Raj 
institutions. This is in keeping uith the Danata Party’s 
election manifesto to give top priority to the idea ’’Power 
t o t he peopla" , 

The Karnataka Zila Parishads, Taluk Panchayat Samitis, 
flandal Panchayats and Myaya Panchayats Act came into effect 
in 1985. The Act brings in 3 tiers - the Zila Parishad, 

Taluk Panchayat Samiti and I'^landal Panchayat with the Gram 
Sabha at the village level and Nyaya Panchayat at the Flandal 
level. The two significant levels are the Zila Parishad and 
the flandal Panchayat which have effective power to plan and 
execute developmental and welfare programmes. The Taluk 
Panchayat Samiti consists of ex-officio members of the taluk 
under the' local MDA and is expected to supervise and co- 
ordinate the activities of Fiandals and act as an executive 
agent of the Zila Parishad, 

The Zila Parishad is a body corporate like tha mandai 
panchayat and is composed of elected, associate and nominated 
members. It brings in FIPs, WLAs and fiLCs, 25 percent of the 
seats are reserved for uomen. Seats are also reserved for 
SCs and ST s on population norms. The Adhyaksha and the 
Upadhyaksha are elected from amongst the members of the Zila 
Parishad for a 5 year term. Their salaries are the equivalent 
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of that of Minister of Stats and Deputy flinister respectiusly . 

The Chief Executive Officsr is called the Chief Secretary and 
is of the rank of a Collector and is appointed by the Government, 

Funding 5 planning and- executing activities are vested 
in the Zila Parishad. Its most- important function is formula- 
tion and execution of district plans. It works through nine 
Standing Committees which are largely development oriented. 

One of them, the Social Justice Standing Committee promotes 
iihe interests of SCs, ST s and BCs, 

Tho Zila Parishad has been invested with wide powers of 
monitoring and control over the functions of mandal panchayats. 

It can issue an informal writ of mandamus compelling an 
erring flandal Panchayat to perform its duty. It can suspend or 
prohibit the doing of an act by the f^andal Panchayat if it is 
'unjust*, unlawful orimpropar. But such an order must be 
approved by G overnm ent . It can even dissolve a Fiandal Panchayat * 

Although the Act does not make clear the modus bparandi 
at the district level, according to. Abdul Nazeer Sab, ths 
f'linister f or Panehay at Raj , it w ill be a flayor-in-Gouncil type 
of government. In his own words, "Although we have suggested 
a Mayor~in-Counc il type of set-up in terms of what we call 
the law, there is also another asp8ct| the combination of 
committees. In the committee's day-to-day administration there 
will be no interference by the President",* 

1 he key role of the Chief Secretary of a Zila Parishad 
must be recognised. He will be the link between the Zila 
Parishad’ s bureaucracy and its elected wing. He will also be 
a link between the Zila Parishad and the State Government* 


* As quoted in Panchayat! Raj in Karnataka Today ed. by 
George Hatthew, Institute of Socaal Sciences, New Delhi, 
1986, p.61. 
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He will be the chief co-ordinator ■ at the bureaucratic level 
bstujsen the vrarious sectoral departments « He uill be the 
chief supervisor to see that the uhole machinery at the 
Parish ad level ticks. 

Uhils in genarals about 90 per cent of the Hanchayati 
H a j resources come from the State Government and only 10 
per cent are raised locally, Karnataka has decided to eventually 
rnaks it 50 par cant from the State and 50 per cent from domestic 
resources. To quote Mazeer Sab again, '*0ur State annual plan la 
of the magnitude of Rs. 650 crores. The resources and the schemas 
ue are transferring to the Zila Parishaos and Handals uill be 
of the order of Rs. 300 crores (i.e. annually about 40 percent). 
And this is only for the plan schemes. We are thinking of 
transferring non-plan schemes also and uill take a decision 
soon on this because. uis are. committed to it."* The Act also 
provides for a finance Oommis sion , an expert body, at the state 
level, uhich will decide on the future division of economic and 
other resources. ■ 

The Karnataka idea is to bring all the district develop- 
mental dapartmonts and agencies under the purview of elected 
representatives. Till nou, the Collector uas all-pouerful and 
supreme. With administrators wholly accountable to elected 
representatives, it is to be seen how the system operates in 
practice. The whole planning process is integrated at the 
district level. At the same time, there is to be an inter-district 
council at the State level consisting of the Chief Minister and 
all Zila Parishad Chairmen, Thus, while there is operational 
autonomy for local bodies, this is balanced by institutions 
like the inter-district Council, which promotes coherence. In 
this way, the move towards more decentralizatian is coupled 


* Panchayati Raj in Karnataka To-day, Op .C it . , p.54. 



uith a inovG towards coiiGsion so that local ochelons can function 
froely but uit'nin an ''ouGrall vision jointly concoived and 
continually updated’’. But thoso moves are limitod to the 
douBlopmant field only uhsrain Karnataka uill bo the first 
state to function as a federation of districts. 

The PTandal Panchayat is a uhcliy Blccted body of about 
20, uith soats reserved for uamcn, 3Cs, SCs and ^Xs, It has 
obligatory, discrot ionary and transferred functions. It works 
through a Production Committee concerned uith agriculture, 
animal husbandry and rural industrios; a social justice committee 
to look after the interests of the weaker sections and an 
Amanitios ComnnittGe to oversee education, public health and 
public works. FundvS are provided by tha State Government or the 
Zila Parishad, The Government is to make a grant- at the rate 
of Rs. ID par head outside plan rosources. Out of this 75 per 
cant rarrrains with the manda.1 P.-;nchayats and 25 per cent goes 
to the Zila Parishads. The i^andal Panchayat is meant to be the 
effective second tier. Yet, its range of functions is limited 
and it is subject to strict supervision by the Zila Parishad. 

The Karnataka modol has affected a radical structural 
change in Panchayat! Raj. It has vested funding, planning and 
executive powers in tha Zila Parishad. It is expected to be given 
taxing powers in due course of time. It has made the elected 
representatives all powerful. This arrangement needs to be 
backed by a constitutional amendment recognizing the district 
as on independent third tier in our federal system complete 
with a local list of subjects, separate and well-defined 
sources of income and separate local personnel as well, 

A ndhra Pradesh i This state . introduced Panchayat! Raj on , 1st 
November 1959, a month after Rajasthan, Bath states, in keeping 
with the -Baluantrai Mehta Committee recommendations have the 
Panchayat Samiti as the most important level of decentralization. 

A close study of the Andhra Pradesh system indicates that for 
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all practical purpusca, it- is 
integration and tha district 


not so much dscentr alizat ion 
is still ail pQosrful* 


as 


To make tha Ponchaynti Raj 
rolo in the oyerail ocanoniic deu 


institutions play atn important 
lopmont of tha rural 


c ommun it y 


: i 1 1 y 't h s u a a k 8 r s e c t i 


in important 


c h a n g u s u u re i n t r o i j u c; a d 
ordinary Panehayati Raj 


in tha raleuant nets before the last 
Dloctions of 1981. ( i) Ths voting age 


u' a s r ed u c s d f r om 2 1 


(ii) Dirset elections for the 


offices of SarpanchGs and members of the Gram Panchayat and 
Presidents of Panchayat 8 am it is. Indirect elections for the 
\i ice— President of the Panchayat Samiti and uhciirman ano Vice- 
Chairman of Zila Parishad, (iii) Reservation of elected posts 
for SCs and 3T s . 14% of the offices of the Presidents of 

Panchayat Sarniti in each district are reserved for SCs. Further, 
all the Offices of President of Panchayat Samiti in scheduled 
areas and in Other areas, these offices in proportion to the 
population of the STs are resisrved for them. Similarly, three 
offices of Chairman, Zila Parishads have been reserved for 
SCs and one for STs in the stats. Besides, three persons 
belonging to Backward Classes and one person belonging to 
minorities (linguistic or religious) and two women are to be 
co-opted by a Panchayat Samiti or a Zila Parishad, Elections 
are conducted on a non-party basis. 

From the administrative point of view no significant change 
has besn effocted in the 1959 pattern. At the district level, 
there nra two sectors of administreation - state and Panchayat! 
Raj. Uihil'3 th3 former takes care of regulatory work, the latter 
is in charge of dsv s lopmental activity. While in T'iaharashtra ■ 
the collsctcr has a truncated role to tha extent that he is not 
directly involved in Zila Parishad activity, in Andhra Pradesh 
the Collector controls both the state and Panchayat! Raj 
sectors. Thus the district administration as a whole is united 
by bringing both regulatory and developmental departments 


under the charge of tha Collector. He has ultimate responsibility 
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for regLilatory- departments (the direct responsibility being that 
of the district revenue officer) and direct responsibility for 
developmental departments. 

With the acceptance cf the report of the ri.J.Raju Committee 
of 1967, an integrated approach is adopted regarding all 
deuslopment al activities bv bringing the departmental heads 
together in the State developmental board uith the Chief Secretary 
as its Chairman. A similar board providing a link between 
the state and panchayati raj sectors is set up at the 
district level,- uith the Collector as its Chairman. The system 
has thus in a uay, interuoven all agencies of the state, district 
and panchayati raj - concerned with developmental administration 
into an integrated one. As Prof. Huttalib has put it. ’’With the 
enhanced powers and authority of the Collector, the Government 
has physically come down at district level,*'* This has severely 
been criticised for it is tantamount to creating a fourth tier 
namely the Zila developmental board, as the all-powerful and 
controlling agency of panchayati raj uith a senior bureaucrat, 
a symbol of the state government, having enhanced powers, prestige 
and status as Chairman. Such a board steals the thunder from 
the Zila Parishao, makes its standing committees redundant and 
belittles the role of the people's representatives. 

To rectify this defect, the Zila Development Boards were 
abolished and the District Planning Boards which existed before 
the advent of Panchayati Raj were revived. The idea was that the 
District Planning would ensure increased participation of elected 
representatives and also have a comprehensive approach to 
formulation and implementation of Plan and non-Plan developmental 
activities at the District level, encompassing rural and urban 



* n. A .riuttalib , "Decentralisation or Integration?" in Local 
Government Institutions in Rural India ed. by R .N .Haldipur 
and' V .R.K.Paramahamsa NICD Hyderabad 1970, 0161 , 
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autonomous bodies. 


Tho District Planning Board uhich is headsd by a iMinit-ter 


nominatBci by the Cnief riinistor u 
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tha ZPb. (2) ths members of the 


Zila Parishad specified in cl^ 
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of sub-section (s) on section 36 
in tha District (s) the District 
Secrstsry (4) such other persons 


Qf the act i.s. end Fb" s 

Collector uno uill ba Membsr- 
not exceed ing 15, as may ba 


nominated b'y the Gouarnment, 

In order to strengthen Panchayati Raj institutions, the 
Gouejrnmant has pr oulne ialised the services of all the Panchay^ti 
Raj employees in order to enable these institutions to spend 
substantial portion of their income on cleuslopment al activities. 

The Government has also d'clegated enhanced financial pouers 
to accord administrative sanction in respect of uork/scheme s 
taken up by Panchayati Samitis and Zila Parishads, 


To bring the administration, both regulatory and develop- 
mental, closer to the people, the State Government has decided 
to set up rianrJals. One Vandal is propossd for each group of 
villages with a population ranging from 35,000 to 55,000 uith 
suitable relaxations in backward and tribal areas. The f’landals 
uill replace the existing Taluks and Firkas for regulatory and 
revenue administration and rsplaco the Panchayat Samitis in 
the field of development administration. As a preliminary step, 
1104 Revenue Mandals have been institutod by abolishino the 
existing Taluks and Firk 3 3 with affect from ■ 25-5-85. Tlandal 
headquarters are located in identified grouth centres which 
will provide basic ano essential services to ths population 
in the area. Proposals are now under active consideration of 



tHe Government to bring in r’lent'al Panchayats in place of the 
existinq Panchayat Samitis uhile retaining the Gram Panchayats 
at the village level and Zila Parishad at ths District level. 

The Andhra Pradesh modal clearly shoos integration. It 
brings regulatory and development departments undar the Collector, 
unlike the bifurcation in ilaharashtra. As in iTahar ashtra, so 
also in Andhra, there are 2 IAS officers available for district 
administration. In either caso, ths Collector is the senior of 
the tuo. The only difference being that the Andhra Collector 
has ultimate responsibility for regulatory departments and 
direct responsibility for. development departments, Uhile the 
I'lahar ashtra Collector presides over regulatory departments 
leaving the develapment departmsnts to CEO of Zila Parishad, 

Also, by having a state development board linked uith a zila 
development board, all agencies of the state, district and 
panchayati raj concerned uith development viere integrated, 

U it h the D ist r ict Plann ing Bo ar d in pi ace of the Zila Development 
Board, composed very much on the lines of its Maharashtra 
counterpart, Andhra Pradesh is combining features of Panchayati 
Raj in Maharashtra with those of Karnataka in respect of Mandal 
P anch ayat s, 

Maharashtra- It ushered in Panchayati Raj in May 1962 on the 
basis of the Maharashtra Zila Parishads and Panchayat Samitis 
Act, 1961 and the Bombay Village Panchayats Act 19 58 (Bombay 
Act No. Ill ofl9 59). In keep ino uith the i\laik Comm itt ee * s 
(i960) recommendations, it has made the District, the most 
significant level of dccontr a-iizat i^n uith tho Panchayat Ssniiti 
functioning as its statutory rogional committee • This basic 
structure has remained unchanged to this day despite the 
evaluation of the Bongirupr Committ ee ( 1970 ) and the P.B.Patil 
Cornmittae (19 84) ♦ ■ ' 
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rieharashtra accapts tho Zila Parishad as "the best oparatiue 
unit of local adn in io tr at ion . It hos 3 mambarship of 40 to 60 
elected. Co unc ill or s and others but uith no dace for MPs,, flCs 
and HLAs, It uorks througf a Standing ComrnittBe and 7 subjects 
r. ofTifriit i: 333 . Iho Zili, P.aTlshad is 'virtually totally dependent 
on the Statu douorp-'orit for ir s finericaso The State Government 
provides Full Qrants on all the schsmes and uorks of a committed 
nature and gives full assistance tor the administrative establish- 
ments and thsir contingent exp on ditur e . 

Thera is a dichotomy in tho organizat ionai pattern of the 
adm in is tr at iv 3 per-sonnel. The upper cadres of Class I and Class 
II are government nominsas. Class lil and Class IV/ are parishad 
cadres. The Chiof Exocut i.ve Officer is from the IA3 cadre and 
is in overall cliarga. Ha is assisted by aCsputy Chief Executive 
Officer of the rank of Deputy CGllBCtor uho acts as the Secretary 
of the Parishad. With the CEO high and mighty, he is unable to 
ueld his colleagues into a fins team. It is not co-ordination 
among equals but subordination to his leadership. This situation 
repeats itself at the Panchayat Samiti level where the Block 
Development Officer is all suprsms. 

When one talks of local planning, one expects the local 
body to assess local nerd:- and resources and work out the completr 
programme all within the frameuQrk or guide-lines provided by 
the higher level agencies. But in the name of local planning all 
that is done is an inventory of felt needs. Actually, there are 
a number of district level schemes all formulated by the state 
government and patterned by. it in terms' of content, staff and 
finances. It id -ther of or e not a local plan, based on local needs 
and local kn ouled g e , ' brit a state plan for localities. This 
pattern of decent ral izat ion ..opens a Pandora’s box since local 
functionaries are concern&d with essentially distribution of 
individual or collective goods and services. This only 
multiplies avenues for corruption. Often, it leads to lop-sided 
development, waste of scarce resources and lack of local 
enthusiaism and participation. 
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District leual planning in tlaharashtra suffers from the 
same weaknesses, Working on the assumption that panchayati raj 
bodies cannot prepare realistic local area plsnsj this activity 
is antrustad to a separate n on- st atutory body outside the Zila 
Parishad Called the District Planning and Development Council 
(DPDC) . Ths reasons advanced for this arrangement are that the 
Zila Parishads are concsrnsd with only rural areas while district 
planning covers e much uie'e-r area including the urban parts j and 
includes subjects over and above those transferred to Zila 
Parishads and which ere administered by the State’s District 
officers. The DPDC is a body of 30 to 40 members which brings in 
flPs^ TILAs and others like the Divisional Commissioner, Represen- 
tatives of Urban Local Authorities and Public Sector Undertakings 
and some nom inated non-off icials .. It is very much like the 
District Planning Board of Andhra Pradesh with the Collector a 
powerful person and the Psrishad members relegated to the back- 
ground. But while Andhra Pradesh integrates regulatory and 
developmental activity, I'laharasht r a keeps them apart. So does 
Karnataka. But with fiaharashtra unlike Karnataka, the strong 
arm of the state government is very much in evidence. 

In fact, in Maharashtra, instead of more developmental 
activity being entrusted to the Zila Parishad, the move is in 
the reverse direction. For instence, Central schemes like Small 
Farmers Development Agency (SFDA) and Drought Prone Areas 
Programme ^DPAP) Ox' even rhe state’s prestigious employment 
Guarantee Scheme(EGS) not brought within the purview of 

tha Zila Parishads although they are involved in the work of 
implementation. The large number of orders and directions of 
the otate Government that go along with implementation of trans- 
ferred activities seriously curtail the decision-making powers 
of the lected bodies. Add to this the inadequacy of staff, 
infrequent elections, decline of Plan allocation resources and 
one can easily explain the decline and decay of Panchayati 
Raj institutions. 
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Sorns rernadial action uas proposed by the Rao Committee 
appointed by the Planning Commission uhsn it advocated that the 
planning authority should be an arm of the Zila Parishad and 
that a planning cell should be set un to undertake planning, 
revieuing and monitoring work. For r'iar'ar ashtr a , the Bongiruar 
Ccmmittee r scommend ad that the Planning Officer’s post which 
uas spught to bo abolishea should on the contrary be up-graded 
and redesignated as Oeput y Chief Executive Of f icer(Planning) 
and this recommendation was acesptad by the Government. The 
Patil Committee recommended a Oistrict Planning rn d Evaluation 
Cell under ths DPDC and a District Planning and Evaluation 
officer under the Zila Parishad. 

All said and done, it is a truism that ’’real planning 
functions have not percolated to the district level nor the 
Panehayati Raj institutions have been involved in the process”. 

With decision-making concentrated at the state level and with 
top administrative personnel at ths district, belonging to the 
state cadre, there is no real decentralization. The state holds 
on to the reins of power and has neither the political nor the 
administrative will to decentralise. 

The Asoka l^ehta Committ ee ■ t alkeri of the lack of clarity in 
regard to the concept of Panehayati Raj itself and the objectives 
for which it stands. To quote the report, ’’Some would treat it 
just as an- administrative agencyi others as an extension of democ- 
racy at the grass-roots levels and still others as a charter of rur 
al local government."'^ f'Tr.harashtr a subscribes largely to the first 
idea. Since aeve iopmen t is .cil-import ant and ths state government 
is responsible for it, Panehayati Raj is essentially a tool in the 
hands of the state to achieve that end. One could do no better 
than quote the Bongirwar Committee that manifests this thinking 
in clear terms; "These august authorit i8s(Parl lament and State 


* Report of the Asoka flehta Committee on Panehayati Raj 

Institutions, Govt, of India, August 1978, New Delhi, p.6. 
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legislatures) in fact and in law, are the real custodians of the 
people's pouers'some of which they, from tins to rima, anc to ths 
extent necessary and expadiant, davolya upon the lower tiers of 
their limbs, elected or otharuiso, witheut absolving thaiTiselues 
from the ultimate r aspons ibil it y in respect of those subjects too 
for which also the people would always hold them accountable. 
Therefore, they always retain with them the final authority also, 
in respect of the subjsct.s transferred to the local suthcrities.” 
And again, '‘The system has to be regarded as a structure devised 
within the state structure to ensure involvement of the people, 
at appropriate levels, in the process of development in certain 
specified matters and to promote a democratic way of life and to 

evolve administrative orqsnizations tc support and sustain the 

* 

same , " 

Though From time to time efforts have bean mads to activate 
Panchayati Raj institutions and remedy defects high-lighted by 
committees, nevertheless Panchayati Raj is viewed very much as an 
agency of the State Government. 

Undoubtedly, in riaharashtra, the Zila Parishad is important. 
But its import, nnee lies, not so much in its being the top-most tier 
in Panchayati Raj as much as in its linkages with co-operatives and 
the state government. Though like Karnataka, developmental activity 
is separated from that which is regulatory, yet in the operational 
mechanisms of developmental activity one can see a significant 
difference. While the Karnntrka Zila Ferishad handles planning 
and executing, the iTnharcshtx a pattern shows the controls of the 
state. To conclude, the Karnataka model could be described as the 
best attempt so far in decentralization, the Tlaharashtra model is 
still largely delegation and Andhra, though' largely a model of 
integration is in the process of incorporating features of the 
Karnataka model. 


* Bongiruar Committee Report, p*207. 
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NE D THRUST IN DEM OCRAT IC DECENTRALISATION 

BY 

N .C ,R eghauachar i ' 

T he ■ irnportanc e of Local Self Gousmtoent asoecially in 
rural areas has been recognisad in our country from time . 

immemorial. In early days thsrs uas some sort of Self Government 
uihich was a success euen uithout statute. Then with the ■ 
passing of establishment oT District Boards j Local Boards and • 
rfluh ic ipal it y j Local Gouarnmsnt has besn uorking quite 
successfully. 

The creation of Uillaga Panchayats as Self governing 
autonomous units of administration is logical and proper 
culmination in the process of Local Self Government. The 
recognition of the Village as a Unit of administration is an 
important land mark in the scheme of decentralisation and 
administration of a vast ccun-try like ours. The country has 
improved both in efficiency and purpose by creating a sense 
of -self confidence and self-sufficiency in the several 
hundreds of thousands of villagers all over the country* 

From time immemorial India has been the land of 
villages. It has continued to be so right doun to the 
present day in spite of all the vicissitudes through uihich 
it has passed. 

In old days every urillage uas an entity by itself 
managing its oun affairs,, and providing all the daily and 
essential necessities for the sustenance of lifej the society 
being organised on the basis '"f appropriate division of labour. 

In early days the village elders uere the custodians of 
the health, wealth and progress of village. They settled their 
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disputBSj orpanised for community activity ano concsrtBd action 
uhenBver necessary . The kingdom or State j, uas a collection of 
such village units administered on a highly decentralised 
basis. The people j imbued with a strong sense of village 
units, worked as one in all matters relating to their common 
interests and uiere consequently happy and contented. Simply 
living find high thinking wore their distinctive characteristics. 
They were peace loving, unselfish and public spirited. Tolerance 
and hospitality usre their uatch-uords. It uas under these 
favourable conditions that Indian culture developed. The 
economic prosperity of the people uas assured by the local 
self-sufficiency and the local initiative which it encouraged. 
Religion flourished and a system of philosophy which uon the 
admiration of the uhole world uas perfected. 


Then came the foreign domination, which deprived the 
people of their initiative and destroyed local patriotism. 

The foreign domination dislocated the original structure of 
Indian society. The .taxes paid vanished into the central 
coffers of the Government and were being spent in ways not 
directly beneficial to the villages or the villager. A 
highly centralised administration sapped the vitality of the 
people. With an unnatural growth of the towns and of a 
more sophisticated urban population, the village lost its 
importance and usefulness, and the basis of economic and 
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cultural development. 

In a country like ours which' is predominantly rural in 
character, where there is still, in our villages, a live sense 
of corporation unity, the village must necessarily be the basic 
administrative unit. It is already so in matters relating to 
agricultural taxation and the .collection of land revenue. The 
next step to make every village a self-contained unit, managing 
its own affairs and meeting. as far as possible all its needs 
in the matter of food and clothing by local production and 


providing on its oun initiative for all the socials economic 
and cultural necessities of the people. The need uas felt 
for a democratic set up to administer the villages with a 
Qovernmental control on important mrctters like finances etc. 

In 1884s. the first Local Board uas constituted Forming 
more tounlats rather tha.n villages. This system did not 
apply to all villages and the vast majority of them uere 
left unattended. 

Then 1920, the fladras Uiilags Panchayats Ac.t uas 
passed but the Panchayats under this Act, could not thrive 
for lack of finance and the necessary powers to execute 
the works,' 

Later, in 1930s the fladras Local Boards Act was amended 
bringing within its scope the Panchayats constituted under 
the village Panchayats Act thus placing the Panchayats on 
the Same footing as the Unions, The supervision and control 
of panchayats were divided- between the'Taluk Boards wherever 
they existed and subsequently between the district Boards 
and the Government through the Inspector of Local Boards 
with certain reserve powers for the Gollector, 

When the Congress Ministry assumed office in 1937 an 
attempt Was made to make this Pancnayat Unions autonomous 
village units, but it did not succeed as before the proposals 
could take some concrete shape, the Ministry had to quit 
Office in 1939, Thus during the Advisers Regime, Madras 
Act of 1946 Was passed and the new Act became Law in the 

same year. But the Advisers desisted from bringing it into 
force and left it to the popular Ministry. It was felt that 
comprehensive Act giving functional efficiency in vesting the 
dynamic power to reorganise and control village life in all 
its aspects so as to ensure for the people pure drinking 
Water, clean surroundings, ..healthy, food and self-sufficiency 
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in all matters governing their daily life and immense opportu- 
nities for co-operation for their mutual uelfare. 

After independence to achieve those aspects by the 
Act X of 1950, i.s. I^adr as Village Panchayats Act of 1950 uas 
passed. Under uhich a Panchaya't for each Village or hamlet 
uith a population of 500 and more uas ast ablishad , villages 
of Issser population uas grouped uith other conti-guous 
villages and a single panchayat has to be formed for the 
group. The formation of Panchayats was compulsory. The 
residents of Village were offered to elect their representative 
to the Panchayat. The Panchayats uas to consist of 
elected representative of the people, elected by secret 
ballot the residential areas of the village being suitably 
divided into groups for the purpose. The village headman 
uill be an ex-officio member, uith no right to vote in the 
meetings of the Panchayat. 

■ The President uas to be elected directly by the whole 
electorate. The Vice-President uas to be elected by the 
members of the Panchayat. There uas no reservation of seats 
for any community or class. Houaver, there uas provision to 
co-opt any person belonging to minority community or woman. 

The electoral roll, uas provincial legislative Assembly list. 
The Village Panchayat uas to manage all the local institutions 
and deal uith all local matters - civic and administration. 
This include construction, repair and maintenance of public 
roads in the Village or loading to neighbouring villagesi the 
lighting of streets and public places, the construction of 
drains and the disposal uf drainage water and sullage| 
sanitation; the cleaning of streets; removal of rubbish, the 
provision of public latrines .and the cleaning, of latrines 
whether public or private, . There uas provision for protected 
supply of Water for drinking and the sinking and repairing of 
wells, ponds, tanks for washing and bathing purposes and the 
construction of and maintenance of water works. 
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The Panchayat was also entrusted with the administration 
of vicil and crirninel justice; the Registration of Documentsi 
all the village panchayat can make provision for planting 
and .preservation of trees on the side of public, roads , and 
maintenance of public markets, control of fairs and festivals 


in th8' village. The opening and -maintensnc s of public 
slaughter houses. improvements .of agriculture and agricul- 
tural stock and the hclding of agricultural shows. The 
opening and maintenance of public cart-stands, cattle sheds, 
etc., the promotion and .management of Cottage industries, 
the opening and maintenance of reading rooms and libraries. 
Setting up and maintaining sf dispensaries, maternity and 
child welfare centres. The setting up and maintenance of 
wireless receiving sets, play-grounds and physical culture 
and other measures of public utility calculated to promote 
the safety, health, comfort or convenience cf the inhabitants 
of the village. ■ 


The present Act, Tamil Nadu Panchayats Act (XXXV) of 
1958 came into force with affect from January, 1960, 
throughijut the State except Kanyakumari and Senkotta Taluks 
under Sec.13, fiadras Village Panchayats Act was repealed with 
effe.ct from the data of which the Panchayat Union Council came 
into existence. The Panchayat Union Council under the scheme 
of the Act, will come into axistence into State according to 
a phased programm-- in 3 batchesS- 


First from .2nd October 1960 
Second from April 1961 
Third from October 1961 


Panchayat means the body constituted for the Local 
Hdmin istr at ion of Village or Town under this Act. 

Under Sec, 3, the Inspector appointed by the Government 
under this /ict is empowered to classify and declare every 
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local area possessing urban char actsr istics and comprising a 
reuenue uillage or villages or any portion of a revenue 
village or contiguous portion of two or more ravenue villages 
and having a population" estimated at not less than 5,000 
and an annual income estimated at not^ less than Ps,10,000/— 
as a Panchayat Toun for the purpose of this Act, 

Government is empouered if motion is passed by both 
the houses of the Legislative to declare any village or toun 
as tounship- if it is Industrial, Labour Institutional and 
health resort. In such event a function of the Panchayat uould 
be transferred to the Tounship Committee, 

Sec, 7, provides for formation of Panchayat Unions by 
notification by the Government. 

Under Sec. 8, Panchayats will be constituted for each 
village and for each town. 

Under iec, 10, the strength of the total number of 
members of the Panchayat shall be notified by the Inspector 
in accordance uith such scale as may be prescribed uith 
reference to population. 

Under Sec. 11, Panchayat Union Councils' shall be 
constituted for each Panchayat Union and the administration of 
Panchayat Unions shall vest in the Panchayat Union Council, 

Every Panchayat Union Council shall be a body corporate in 
the name of the Panchayat Union, 

Panchayat Union Council shall consists of a Chairman, 
Presidents of all Panchayat Unions and one non-member , in each 
Toun Committee in the Panchayat Union, The pouer is gives to 
the Panchayat Union Council to co-opt a woman member or ' a member 
of Schedule Caste or Schedule Tribe, if there is-no member uho 
is a uoman or a person belonging to Schedule Caste or Schedule 
Tribe, ^ ■ 
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Undsr Sec.1 


o . 


for the 


purpose of electing msmbers to a 
Panchayat, the Inspector is, empouered to divide the village 
or roun into uards and detaroine the number cf members to be 
returned by each uard in accordance uith such scale as may be 
prescr ibsd . 

Sec. 17" The term of Office of the members of every 
Panchayat Union shall be 3 years. The term of the Office of 
the members of every Panchayat Union Ccuncil is also 3 years. 

Sec.20: provides, for preparation of electrol roil and 
qualification of -a person entitled to vete. Unless a person 
registered in the electrol roll of the Uillage is not entitled 
to stand for election. The age qualification for election is 
21 years for a membership as well as for the Chairmanship. 

The Officer and Servants of the Government and Local Bodies 
cannot stand for election. Every residents whose name is 
found in the electrol . roll, who is not of unsound mind who had 
a conviction for a offence punishable under the Indian Penal 

Code or under this .Act shall not be entitled to stand for 
election. 

The President shall convene meetings, shall act on the 

recorda of the Panchayat and dissharge the duties specifically 

xrn p o s G d on h im dythGAc’b^ 

There shall be a Chairman for every Panchayat Union 
ouncil to be elected as provided unsar Sec . 36 A of this Act. 

Covernment can appoint an Executive Offioat under Sep.40 
for every Toon Panchayat. In the case cf Unisga Panchayat 
Unions the Presidents cf the Ullage shall perform the function, 
nf -he Executive Officer. The Executive Officer's functions 
=Te c attend the mestlngs of the Panchayat or any Committee 
d ta e part In the dlscuasions ulthout right to vote or move 
any rasolution. The Executive Authority shall carryout the 


resolutions of the Panchayat to control all the Officers, 
Servants of the Panchayat and discharge all the duties 
imposed on him by this Act. 

Under- Sec .44S This provides for appointment of 
Commission for each Panchayat Union Council, The Commissioner 
is to- attend the meeting of the Panchayat Union Council, to 
take part in the discussions without right to vote and to - 
carryout the resolutions of the Panchayat Union Council. 

Under Sec,45J This gives a emergency power to the 
Commissioner for execution of any work, necessary for the 
wealth and safety of the public. 

Every Panchayat shall submit to the Panchayat Union 
Council the report of its administration for each year as 
soon, may be up to the close of such year within the prescribed 
date. The report shall be prepared by the Executive Authority 
and scrutinised and forwarded by the Panchayat, Similarly, 
every Panchayat Union shall submit to the collector, the 
consolidated report of its administration and all the 
administrations of- all Panchayat to the Panchayat Union for 
each year. The Report shall be prepared by the Commissioner 
in -the Panchayat Union and Panchayat shall consider and 
forward it with its resolutions. The Collector is also 
empowered to prepare a general report of the /.dministrat ion 
of the Panchayat Union Council and the Panchayat in the 
districts, place the same before the District Development 
Council and submit the same to the Government with a copy of 
the resolution of the District Development Council. The duties 
of the Panchayat is set out in Section 63s- 

a) ■ The construction, repair and maintenance of. all, 

village roads, that is to say, all public roads. 

b) The lighting of the public roads and public places. 
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c) 'Til© construction of drains and the disposal of drainage 
vmter and sullagei 

d) The cleansing of streets, the remov-al of ruhoish heaps, 
jungle growtii and prickl3^pe.ar5 the filling in of discussed 
wells, insanitary ponds, pools, ditches, pits, or hollows, 
and other improvements of the s.ahitary condition of the 
villa.ge or town?y 

e) The provision of public latrines and arrangements to 
cleanse latrines v/hetlier public or privatej 

• f) Tlie opening and maintenance of burial and burning 
ground 5 and 

g) The sinking and repsiimg of v/ells, the excavation, repair 
and maintenance of ponds or tanks and the construction 
and mainten&ioe of water-works for the supply of water for 
supply of water for d'rinliing, washing and bathing purposes. 

Section 6 tfs This gives power to Pan chaj^ at for 

a) the planting and preservation of trees on the sides of 

all public roads in the village or town subject to mutually 
agreed terms and conditions between the Panchayat and the 
authority which maintains the road in case of road is not 
maintaiaed by the Pan'Chaj/at itself; 

b) the lighting of public roads and public place in areas 
other than built-up . areas; 

c) tile opening and maintenance of public markets otiier than 
markets which are classified as Panchayat Union Markets; 

d) the control of fairs and festivals other than those 
classified as Panchayat 'Union fairs and festivals; 
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e) the apening and maintenance of public landing places, 
halting places and cart-stands and of public cattle- 
sheds? 

f) the opening and maintenance of public slaughter-houses? 

g) the opening and maintenance of reading rooms? 

h) the establishment and msintenanca of wireless receiving 
sets, playgrounds, park.Sj sports clubs and centres of 
physical culture? 

i) the opening and maintenance of literacy centres and 
centres for imparting social education? and 

j) the construction of works of public utility and the 
provision of other facilities for the safety, health, 
comfprt,. convenience , culture or recreation of the 
inhabitants of the village or town. 

Section 65S- Subject to the ■ prov is ions of this Act 
it shall be the duty of 'a Panchayat Union Council, within the 
limits of its funds, to make reasonable provision for carrying 
out the requirements- of the panchayat union in respect of the 
following matters, namely J- 

a) the construction, repair and maintenance of all 

public rOads in the Panchayat Union uhich are classified 
as Panchayat Union Roads and of all bridges, culverts, 
road-dams and causeways on such roads? 

b) the establishment and maintenance of dispensaries 
and the payment of subsidies to. rural medical 
practitioners? 

c) (Omitted by T am.il Nadu Act XXUIII of 1986) 

d) the construction and maintenance of poor houses, 
.orphanages, shops, stalls plinths, the training and 

employment of vaccinators, the removal of congestion of 
population .and the provision of house-sites? 
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e) the opening and maintenance and expansion or 
improvement of elementary schools 5 incluoing rhe payms 
of grants- to private managements in respect or 
elementary schools? 

f) (Omitted by Tamil Nadu Act XXUIII of 1986) 

gO the control of fairs and festivals classified by the 
Panchayat Union Council as those reserved for controx 
by it? 

h) veterinary relief? 

i) the BXtention of village-sites and the regulation of 
building ? 

3 ) the opening and maintenance of public markets uhich 
are classified as Panchayat Union Horksts? 

k) the maintenance of statistics relating to births and 

deaths? . , 

l ) the establishment and maintenance of choultries? 

m) improvements of agriculture, agricultural stock and 
the holding of agricultural shous? and 

n) the promotion and encouraged of cottage industries. 

Other matters which Panchayat Union Council has power 
are set out in Section 67J~ 

All unreserved forests in the Uillage and the 
commencement of the Act was vested on the Panchayat to be 
administered for the benefit of the Uillage, The power to 
Government to resume unreserved forests and payment of 
compensation. All public roads in Panchayat shall vest 
in the Panchayat vide Sec.73, Similarly, all public roads 
in Panchayat Union Council shall vest in Panchayat Union 
Counc il. 
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All uatar works shall vast in the Panchayat vide See. 84. 

Under Ssetion 87, Panchayat can regulate the use of 
lanes which are set apart for any of the purposes namely 
cattle-sheds’, village-sites and for common use of the 
inhabitants of such village or toun| for communal purposes. 

Under Sesetion 99, Panchayat Union Councils may after 
obtaining the previous periTi-'-saion of j-nspector, can provide 
places for use as public markets. 

Under Section 100, the licence may be given to private 
market body by the Panchayat, 

Under Section 112, the Panchayat Union Council can 
grant permission for construction of factory and to install’ 
machinery. 

TAXATION AND FliMANCE 

There shall be a levied- in every Panchayat development 
block, a local cess at the rate of 45 nays paise on every 
rupee of land revenue payable to the Government, with power 
to Panchayat to recover the local cess under Tamil Nadu Revenue 
Recovery Act. Out of the procaeds of the local cess collected, 
in every Panchayat town or in a Panchayat Development Block a 
sum representing two-ninths of the said proceeds shall be 
credited to the Town Panchayat Fund,- 

Out of the balance uf tlie proceeds of the local cess 
collected in the Panchayat Development Block such percentage 
may be fixed by the Panchayat Union Council to be credited to 
Village Panchayat Funds. Panchayat can levy tax like House 
Tax, Prof essional Tax and. Vehicle Tax, Panchayats can also 
levy duty on transfer of property as provided under Section 124. 
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Section 135 provides for Panchayat Union Funds. 

Section 140 provides that the Executive Authority of the 
Panchayat and the Commissioner shall prepare budget and place 
it before the Panchayat or the Panchayat Union Council respec- 
tively , ■ 

Government control is provided as follousS- 

Section 144, appointment of Officers for inspecting, 
superintending of the operations of the Panchayats and Panchayat 
Union Councils, Government can have power to regulate rules 
regarding methods of recruitment conditions of service etc,. 

Section 147| Inspector may be order suspend or cancel 
any resolution passed, as provided in this Section, 

Section 149 (A) provides for Inspector of his oun 
motion or on a representation in writing signed by not less 
than tufo-thirds of the sanctioned strength of the Panchayat to 
remove the President, if satisfied that the President wilfully 
omits or refused to carry cut or disobeys any provision of this 
Act or rule, by-law, regulation, or lawful orders of this Act, 
after calling for his explanation. 

Any meeting to be convened by the Tasildar for the 
consideration of the notice and the explanation, if any, and 
the proposal for the removal of the President, at the Office of 
the Panchayat at a time appointed by the Tasildar,. 

Government also have similar power to remove the Chairman 
of Panchayat Union Council, as provided under Section 151 , 

Section 151 provides for motion of no confidence on 
Chairman. 

Section 154, provides for the Government to supersed 
the Panchayat under the grounds mentioned therein. 

Section 155 provides for Government can dissolve the 
Panchayat Union Councils, Government has power to make rules 
and by-laws under Section 178, 
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I have analysed in detail the various clauses in the 
Tamil Nadu Panchayat Act of 1958 shouing tha achievement of 
complete Local Self L ovemment in rural areas* The adminis** 
tration of the villages has thus been vested in elected bodies 
confering to the villagers the right to vote and elect their 
representatives to the Panchayat, Panchayat 'unicn, Panchayat 
Union Council uith a control and supervision of the Government, 

The Act thus has creasted village Panchayat, Toun Panchayat, 
Panchayat Union and Panchayat Union Council, 

The Toun Panchayats are placed in slightly higher 
footing than the Uillage Panchayats. Toun Panchayats have 
Executive Officer appointed by the Government, uhile the 
village panchayat does not have such functionery. The President 
acts as the Executive Authority. The funds of the Village 
Panchayats have to be lodged in the Panchayat Union Consolidated 
fund maintained by the P-anchayat Union Council, uhile the Toun 
Panchayats can operate a separate treasury account in their oun 
name. The accounts of the Toun Panchayats are audited by the 
examiner of local fund accounts, the accounts of the Village 
Panchayats are audited by the Executive Officers of the 
Panchayat Union Council, 

There is also ptovision, for lady member of the Panchayat 
and the member belong to schedule caste and schedule tribe. 

There is provision for election of the members of the Panchayat 
in each uard, each uard returning one or more members as 
determined by the Collector. The voting is through adult 
franchise and secret ballot. The Panchayat electors has 
vote only for uard representatives. The Chairman of the 
Panchayat (President and Vice President) are elected from 
among themselves by the members themselves. 

The main source of Panchayat finance is Panchayat 
Development Scheme budget prepared by the State Government 


for ths duration of flue years pls*n contaif'iing an ostinate 
of funds ausilablB from the local rsv/enucsj Government grants 
to cover ■ expenses on Elementary EducatioHj School Fleals 
proqrammej community development schemeSj maintenance of 
minor irrigation sources 5 maternity centre's and dispensaries. 


The special local revenues includes all these resources 
raised by the Panchayats and Panchayat Union Councils as part 
of their matching centribution for different schemes for uhich 
government gives statutory as usll as non-statut or y grants. 

Thus this budget constitutes a radical innovation in the domain 
of Panchayat Raj finances as it places the Panchayats and 
Panchayat Union Councils budget estimates on an integrated 
pattern removing the legal and accounting problems inherent in 
the multiplicity and objactives of funds made available to the 
local bodies. Ordinary local revenues are tax revenues and 
assigned revenues taxes are levied on housesj profession, 
trades and calling and on vehicles. 


Assigned revenues are share of local cess levied at the 
rate of 45 naye paise in every rupee of land revenue. The 
share of local cess surcharge in case the Panchayat Union 
Council levies, a surcharge, shrcra on the duty cf transfers 
of pr epert y , 

Elvery Panchayat has to receive village house tax 
matching grants to the extent of 100 percent for every 
rupee collected by the village panchayat as house tax. 

The Panchayat has its oun establishment, appointing 
clerks, officers, servants sevengers. The Panchayat can 
utilise the services of village officers, karnam on payment 
of special allouances. Town Panchayat has large staff 
competently headed by Executive Officer appointed by the 
Government, paid out of Panchayat funds, clerks, sanitary 
inspectors, maistries, pump mechanics, peons, attendants and 
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Cart— dr iu EPS 5 mBnials and scusngsrs and oil! collectors 
appointed by Town Panchayat. 

The Panchayat Union Councils are formed for ■ each of the 
community deuelopment block and consist of four types of 
members ex-officio member, presidents of toun and village 
panchayats co-opted members, including women and schedule 
castes and scheduled tribes, associate members i.e. flLA whose 
constituency cover the Panchayat Union FiLC if his residing 
in a Panchayat Union, who are entitled to take part in the 
proceedings of the council but cannot vote or contest election 
for the post of Chairman or Vice-Chairman and one non-official 
member of each township committee in the Panchayat Union* 

The Chairman of the Panchayat Union Council is elected from 
among themselves by the members. Government has power to 
declare any local area forming development block for the 
purpose of the national extension service scheme of community 
development to be a Panchayat Development Block. Government 
also can consider a Panchayat Union for such Panchayat Development 
Block • 

The Panchayat Union Council is regarded as a non- 
official deliberative council, being over all in-oharge of the 
administration over the Panchayat Union, while specific 
executive powers are vested either in the Chairman, Panchayat 
Union Commissioner or the executive authority as notified by 
the Government from time to time. 

The Council meets at regular intervals to take policy 
decisions in matters within its competence while the executive 
authority executes the decisions according to the directions 
of the council. Thus the Panchayat Union Council exercises 
administrative functions. The financial resources of the 
Panchayat Union are determined by Panchayat development scheme 
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budget. The District Deuelopment Committee is a statutory 
body consisting of official as uall ss non-^off icial 
members. It is a recommendatory body uithout any executive 
functions and pouer has no pouer to supervise and ccordinata 
the schemes of the Panchayat Dnion Council. 

All the properties in l/illage Panchayat are vested uith 
the Panchayat as sat out in detail in the various provisions 
referred" to above. The objoct of founding fathers of 
Constitution in Article 4D of the Chapter relating to 
directive principle to establish village panchaysts has been 
achieved by this Act. There is nc- doubt whatsoever that 
since the passing of the Panchayat Act of 1958 the rural 
economy has progressed and rural development to a considerable 
extent. There is village autonomy established with certain 
statutory control. Thus the statute has given impetus for 
rural' development in all its aspects. The programmes of 
rural development are carried on through the elected 
representatives of the village. 

Thus the Democratic Decentralisation in separate form 
knoun as Panchayat Raj has been established, 

I am grateful to the Organizers for giving me this 
opportunity to participate in this very important seminar. 
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Decentralisation, like donocracy, free enterprise, 
commijinism and other concepts, confronted tvK> different pers- 
pectives. One perspective has transformed decentralisation 
into a value in its oi/Ci right. The history of efforts relat- 
ing to decentralisation in post-independence India are, hy 
^d large, guided by this perspective. Hie second perspec- 
tive, mainly that of the analyst, is concerned with specify- 
ing structures, procedures and behaviours that could maximise 
the end value i,e,, decentralisation in the present instance, 
Unfortunately, there developed a haitus- between '^'tEe^ersp ac- 
tives of the poljlcy-'ffiakers and- that of the analysts. The 
J^ormen.,--'ifr''lheir for a doctrinaire approach have 

endowed decentralisation wiidi a romantic idealization of decen- 
tralisation, Such an idealization of decentralisation was 

in many ways similar to that of an assertive and sentimental 

advocacy of centralisation as the means to the attainment of, 

ecxjnomic efficiency and unit, its J" asies W, Fesler arguess 

**¥6 are all -viitness to how tragic can be the 
consequences of centralization as 'the means 
for maximising values chosen by one or a few 
powerful men. But it does not follow that 
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-■tiie op-po.site--va3jaer--‘iBcentrali2ations is 
an absolute good. If as appears true, 
decentralisation has hardened into a dogma 
that furnishes the conscious or 'unconscious 
premise of such political analysis and 
even its mysteries he timely'’”^ 

Siere is a striking similarity in the Western pr^elic- 
tion for the virtues of self-government in a small city or 
to-wn, as the Greek city states and in contorporary United 
States and the romajitic viev of the functioning of Gram Sahhas 
in primary comrauni'bies or villages in India, In both tiie 
philosophical traditions, die strongest possible case is made 
out for the virtues of the self-governing local coinraunities. 

It is necessary to note that the romantic case for decentra- 
lisation is made on the basis of conditions of living ard 

P 

ass'umptions of human heha'vlour in face to face comiriunities. 

The Mehta Team’s approach typifies this perspective. 

Contrary to the doctrinaire version many academics 
analyse operational features and instrumental values of decen- 
tralisation, MirdTsierial,.,^!!! parliamentary remotaiess from the 
process of interaction hetween''"‘'lhre~-.,adm^ organs and 

citizens, particularly of the rural area, ir‘is~-angued could he 
corrected hy a process of devolution of pc^/ers to the loiter levels. 
Such a process is also expected to serve as an anti-do te so that 
■the higher tiers function more p-orpo sefully hy concentrating 
on national or state-1 evdL issues rather than pre-occupying 
themselves with local needs, ventilating local grievances and 
concerning themselves with placement (transfer) decisions or 
criticism of local officials* 

indhra Pradesh was one of the two early advocates of 'the 
scheme of democratic decentralisation suggested hy the 
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Balwantry Team. A three- tier structure of Pahchayati 

Rad 9 with the Zilla Parishad. at the top, the Pa^chayat at the 
bottom, and the Panchayat Samithi at the middle leTel, was intro- 
duced in .1959 • Initially people evinced keen interest in the 
system and the representatives of the people participated in 
various development activities in rural areas. The initial 
euphoria did not, howeveTj really last long. As Professor Ram 
Reidy, a serious atialyst of Pahchaj^ati Raj, notesJ "the entiiusiasra 
lasted for about a decade and was then followed by a decade of 

•5 

criticism" 

Due to disenchantment witii ti:ie structure and function- 
ing of Panchayati Raj in the State, there has been a grov/ing 
concern, for reform of rural local government. Perhaps, the 
attempts at reform and tiieir fruition are diaracterised by a 
high frequency. Despite minor alterations from time to time 
the basic structure remained the same till the end of I986 
when the Government introduced die MsndaL Pshchayats in die 
State.^ 

The TeLugu Desam Government felt dhat the development 
programmes and other welfare schemes haire suffered a set back 
in the three- tier structure of Panchayati Raj institutions. 

The Panchayat Samithi, with a population of 80,000 or more, 
has grown unwieldy to provide a sense of participation of the 
people. In j. act, the architect of the three— tier pattern of 
Panchayati Raj, Bgj-wantray Mehta, hitnselfhad expressed the 
view that the present area of the Panchayat Samithi was too 
large, preventing it from being sufficiently close to the 
peeple to reflect faidimiy their aspirations and to seek 
their participation. He stateds "A time probably will come 
when we will have to diink of rei-ucing the size of the Pahchayat 


Sapiithi by about fifty per cent».^ In Mia, the size of the 
local government units is defined primarily for Q-jnvenience 
of delivery^of services rather than for ensuring proximity to 
people or fiscal viability. •• Hie Asok Mehta Coimittee suggested 
the creation of smaller units of Panchayati Raj - to be called 
mandal Panchayats. It also noted that the goal of the govern- 
ment cannot be achieved if the people find it diffi-olt to get 
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ini>,lved in the pro gran mes due to distance betv/een the clients 
the elected local bodies.^ Widespreai acceptance of the c ncept 
of growth centres for purposes of develcpmeiit planning Is yet 

“PP°i-ttag the oreation of s.-raller units like 

. £raii :zma Praia 

—art? alls , and ^1 . 3 .Er3n33.1ka ibhivrudhi Mandal s I986 

repealed the Andhra Pradesh Panchayat Samlthis aid zilla 
Parishsds Act of 1959. Under the provisions of the 1986 Act 
the Mandala Praja Parishal (MPP) consists of the SaipjanoheJ of 
all die Grair Panchayats in ttie area' aid tte ta*er of Le 

Legl^atlve Ass^hly of «re state r<^resentlng the concerned 
T. ^area. Manhers of Parliament are also eruofficio marbers 

of Aapdals, hut nhey have to opt for one Mandal within 

oonstltuencles. The Zilla Praj a Parishsd (ZPP) 
Presidents of MPPs, Members of Legislative 

AssemPly airi Members of Parilamart. 

I'he Act made provision for reserving fifty per cent or 
the positions of presid«ts of MPPs and Chairm* of zpp I 

scheduled castes (15), scheduled tribes (6), bacPwnrd oi 
(20) '■hd w-^TiiPn ^'Q^ -o -di ^ ^ uacAward classes 

4 - 1 , ^ ‘ Besides, there is one elected manber f r m 

the minority (ueligiouq o-r i -inmn-? +•• v ct^icer ir..m 

to the 2PP 9 imguistio) members fc the MPP a«i 

ZP.. A salient feature of ihe present set up of 

^ i 3 ttat the Ghairr^an of ttre 

3 irectty elected by the entire ^ectorate of ttre district, 




which is equivalent to two- Lok Sabha cinstituencies. 
Chairman is elected hy the members among themselves. 


Ttie ?ice- 
■Ihe 


President of the MPP is also elects directly by the electorate of 
the M and al area and the Vice-President is elected indirectly oy 


the memb ers 'th eni-s alv es , 


The Act also provided, for the first 


fine, reservations 


f o r ■ wo men and b acto/ ard cl as s e s to 


the office of toe President 


of MPP and Chairman of ZPP. It has allowed the political parties 
to contest in the elections with their symbols. Under toe statute 
the elSLCted persons lose tneir posrtion/ofi ice if toey defect to 
other parties, toe iict also empowered the State Government to 


constitute toe Zilla Praiidlika Abhivrudhi Mandals (District 
Planning and Development Boatos^r'^-She^^rovision relating to DPDB 

has given wide scope to suspicion and doubto'to- -tiia critics. The 

presence of' two apex bodies at the district level is expected to 
cause some friction. Fears have been ez'Cp res sed that this provision 
undermines the hitherto powerful position of the Zilla Parish^ 


Chairman^;^ especially so if the Government entrusts import^t 
powers and functions, to the Abhuvrudhi Mandals, Hence, toe 

, iO' 

Abhivrudhi Mandal was caricatured as the super - Zilla Parishai . 
Keeping in viev7 the force of these criticisms about the plan- 
ning boards, the Act has been amended in January 1987, : The 
ameiidment dispense! with the powers of sanction of the planning 
bodies. In other words, these boards will not be in a position 
to boss over the :^Ps, 


About eleven hundred MPPs came into existence all over 
the State on l5th January 1987, Elections to 1058 I'IPPs and 
21 ZPPs were held in March 1987. 
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differed due to some litigation in the court. 
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Dscantralisation is usually undsrstoad ae a cne ns tne 
tBchniquss of organisational man aQSrr. snt or or tne “ost as a 
deuisB of administration. But m its uiasr paralsnca it 
remains as descendent pirocass of the political pousr to the 
lower echelons. Dacentr al isst ion denotes c prccecs or 
situation in which powers and resp on s I d il it iss are trans" 
ferred from a central authority to other, usually morn to 
local, organs. The term can also be amployad in relation 
to the political decision making process, to the distribu- 
tion of powers between elected authorities -no to the organi- 
zation of the bureaucracy,^ The e.ppl icstional background of 
the philosophy of decentralisation in Indian context goes 
to colonial period, when the Britishers started entrausting 
the responsibility of the manaQing local affairs to the locall 
elected/appointed people. Therefore, the intentions behind 
the philosophy of decentralisation and its intr oc'uct icn 
usually remained as three in their specific context of the 
colonial rule which by and large continued ever after the 
Independence and these are reflectively seen in the present 
analysis. There are essentially three folds 

1. Accommodation of (who emerged in the process of 

national movement) the assertive local elite in gaumt 
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i-sp-e by extent ion of tbo 
'""lo'trrelwy rooted od.inistretion in 
ire"onuntrv-olda. This precisely resulted in a pro- 

tne C'-unb_y , , _ s ^iiH-horitV oyer 

npss of consolidation of u.iS _ 

_ py+ontion oif the 1 sqi~ 

Therefore, i:ne toXtanriPt. 

3 . democracy which 

tioacy to the profBSoed gu.*s ,3rtions 

eiBCisely means aharinc the pouer oy - 

in - society* Decentra-j-XScit xJn 
of the masses m . ,,, colonial stata 

therefore uas rather a nec^o ^ ^ This 

to accquire regrtrms y .e rt. ^..t-indspendent 

assumption stands ealle .. ,.3 for decentralisation. 

Indian State and its state's attempts 

• , 1 n nc.pd as a conyincible design 

Decentralisation is a s -i-if id once 

1 to haye faith and confluence 

to persuade the mao- - , . „ d n-'Ocess 

4 -hp nolitical structuras, pai^ios an ; j- 
oyer the politi ,ins the mass 

through which the pOxitical P w-- g 

character and its acceptance. 

• -Pinn 1 ° also a suitable process for intru- 
Dscuntra--isci ^ rponh'-nism instrumental 

ducing viable administrative mechunium, 

in delivering tho public services. 

Therefore, this paper attempts to 

"".“hi ^.... 

radesh starting from erot ^ 

.mperlcal observations houaver remain confined - 

specific context of t^ndhra Pradesh only. 
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o 4 - p, a F 1 m- q-t- tuo states in India 
Andhra Pradesh was one a ^ ^ ^ y 33 , ^959 . 

astabiish the System uas introduced 

taeguentiy a throe Jibilitias mere 

H Fhe Durisdiction of powers an u p ^ ^ 

^ • n -4 h PTnrhayat Saniithies ano 

lecified in the Andhra Pradesh, Pan y 




Zilla Parishad Act 1959, and tha A.P. G r srrip anch ayats Act 1964, 
After the promulgation of these acts ano introaucrioa O) 
institutions in tha rural eraas of .sndhra Pradesh, interast- 
ingly, tha elections for thase local bcdies uers non-existant 
for a dec ada 5 and aosin it was ■cno Congress riiQ-i-mo headed by 
Anjaiah was responsible for conducting exactions co these 
institutions in tha htote which agzxn hava set a nsui a 
situation and picture oubi the political alignment Os uhe 


rural classes. Cart a ini 


the sullen! 


Howeyor tha in 


has again been sat in motion, 
struggle in the then ruling political parry 


: 3 1 situ r.t 1 c n 
-rnal DO'Usr 
4 « C □ n 5 1 3 s s 


reached its bights which was ultimately defontad by th; 
victorious Telugu Cssa'":, a political [ 


tv emerood cui 


thi 


alignment of the specific, social classes roottod in Andhra 

s . ■ . ... 

region. The class alignment is evident in its successive 

mandal elections and acts of power consolidif icet ion in the 
countryside.^ The introduction of' the Randal Panchayat as an 
attempt in this direction taken"Up by tha raling Telugu Oesam 
Party in Andhra Pradesh. 


Ill 

The inspiration to t’na introduction of the RandBl 
Panch.ayats by the Telugu DGs.sm Party was derived from ths 
reports of Ashok Rahta and Narasirnham C ommit t eas . The new 
setup entitled to bring ch.anqes in the revenue administra- 
tion as well as in Pancheyat R oj . Following the broader 
guidelines and premises of the Ashok Tlehta Committee’s 
recommendations, Telugu Dasam Party introduced the flandala 
Praja Parishad bill' in the- legislature assembly on duly 7, 
1986, Tha bill proposod the constitution of 1,104 mandals 
in place of 322 Panchayat Samithies, Each Randala Praja 
Parishad Would consist of about 35,000 to 50,000 population 
of about 20-25 villages. The voters of the Tlandal directly 
elect the President of Randal Praja Parishad and the RPP is 
also sought as a viable administrative unit for the delivery 


of Public services to the people. Organisational setup of 
fIPP consists the Sarpanches of villsga panchayat, fl.L.A. rerr- 
presenting Handel Araa. Lok Sabha HeirberS; nominee member of 
Rajya Sabhas a member representing (on the basis of religion 
of language) and five nanbers co-opted. 

The set of public services to be hcndeled by these insti- 
tutions range a uida variety in their nature, Aom in istrat ion 
of Health Centras, Primary and higher school education, 
co-operative banks, Waternary Hospitals, Police-station, market 
yards etc., are feu of many areas where MPP given wider power 
to exercise. These institutions also act as a -instruments 
in implirnentation of various developmental programmes at the 
grass-root levels. 

The above sketch therefore explains in brief about the 
organisations setup, the set of functions entrusted to these 
institutions as a result of the newly introduced democratic 
efforts in- the state. The real intentions of these much 
ushered efforts of decentralisation in the state houever stands 
different in its nature to the very nature of objectives that 
were latently outlined at the time of its introduction. The 
difference of this latent real postures of the decentralisation 
is obviously seen through the follouing analysis as it is 
accompained by the interest of specific class interests and 
specific socio-economic pressures. 

lU 

Introduction of the f'iandal Praja Parishad System has its 
Qun political and economic pressures as well, ..._J_h.ese pressures 
are explicitly seen in the eventual out came of the MPP 
introduction in the State. The Out coma and consquonces - of 
the Newly introduced decentralisation ef forts , in the state 
at the grass-root level are briefly explained as here under? 

l) The introduction of the Handal Praja Parishad is 

an effective act of the newly, assumed political 
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party to strengthen its basis in the existing 
rural classes. An apt comp ans ionship uas thus found 
u it h the rich and nso—rich sections whose capacity 
to excel the traditional land lord class is guaranteed. 

It is the land lord doss, broadly identified with 
the Congress in the stats. The neo-rich and land— lord 
classes contradictions uero sot to forth with the 
advent of local olections where the latter had a 
trumph over the former. 

The assertion of noo-rich in the political area 
quickend the widining of tha power structures and there 
by the political accommodation of the articulated 
sections into tha power spectrum. The anhancemsnt of 
the grass-root organisational span has aptly absorbed 
the rising neo-rich political aspirations. With the 
fulfiled political aspirations of power weilding, the 
cadres who are benefited have adhered to the regional 
political party, and this process hath equally profillod 
a new forms of un quostionable loyplity, mute and 
uncritical obedience to the lender and there by 
infusion of new forms of loader-based chuvan's in the 
minds of rank end file which other way uas acting upon 
33 a solid force the earlier political party i.e. 

Congress. This opanion is authentic because, the nao- 
rich class in Andhra in particular and in India in 
general is trying to rally tha rest of the masses along- 
with its articulation against the ’wrath of the monopoly 
capitnl’. Its popular ideom is ’Peasantry’ as an exploi- 
ted class it self • This logic focuses and shows the con- 
tradictions of Rural Ms Urban and c-griculture Ms Industry, 
a simple strategum of the neo-rich to rally the ’simple 
minded peasantry’s’ support. The same analogy could also 
be seen in the context of Andhra Pradesh. Mustering of 
’peasant - support’ to the T.d.P. policies is possible 
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only if the richer sectiens are with the perty, since they 
turned to ba inf luent id 'oyer the hehryiour of the masses. 

To kssp these sections uiith the party, they hpua te be 
prouidod with feu powers exerciabie at the local levels 
uhers their 'alter sgo'' is satisfied. The ersai-ion of 
hrindels is a timely penecaa for the same. 

2) It is neb only musterinQ the neo-rich's support 

through the creation of the 'new pouer structure' at t'ns 
grass-root level, but it is also locally designed 
structuro where 'common people ' are going to be regularly 
in touch with these structures with ths effect of changed 
and compl ic at ad , r ev enua p roc edu res of land records. The 
abolition of 'Patwari' System centralised the information 
system related to land ounership uhere peasantry have to 
come to the headquarters' of the flandal on any megre uork 
either on his pun or through some niddis men. This has 
.3 tremendous ideological impact over the perceptional 
capacity of tne peasant. His visib to the mandal realises 
his position and 'wise political choice* to the chosen if 
at all his work to be attempted quickly. Sooner or the later 
ha has to side the official party or gain. Some ruling party 
link to finish the job that he has with the mandal office. 

The officials are appointed in these, positions are supposedly 
implement the prioritiss of the official policies of 
the T.D.P, party. Thus, the Decentralised organs have been 
approprict B ch.-nnels for the 'positive propc.gandic effect* 
of the political philosophy and priorities of the ruling 
political party over the masses. 

finally the- organic link, and administrative expansion 
the grass-root ndminiatrat ion i,a. flandel has feu effects 
r the masses to bo studied carefully, flandal’s creation- 
essentially two fold administrative effects. They areS- 

It has hit the political power of the Samathi presidents 
mostly belonging to land .lord. , class who were replaced 
by rolatively in ex per-ien cad .mandal presidents. 
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The institutionalist expansion (by creating 1,104 
nandals) could throu up feu prcnotional channels 
to the long uaiting bureaucratea and it had prourded 

than with a chance of erj u/ing political pouer 

^o-n a- OPT'- rrp''ail to b3 mostly young and 
as their counter parti pre„c-i . . i . j. 

. rt-,.- p nn UP r ~ idn of' 'samitnies into 

inexperiencBcl , i 0^,. conu-ru.,^ 

numerically increased number of nandals could provid 
a’fpll time activity' tc the village youth uho span 
their energies in approaching these offices for al ^ 
the practical purposes of the 'grievances claarence 
and tc fulfil their 'image urges' to bs popular among 
the people. Even the machinery for rendering the 
public sarvicss evolved by these institutions stands 
more 'centralised' and 'far a day' from the common 
people. It might have in a uay reduced the spatial 
distance of the travel of the peasants to nearby 
places but did not become really "nearer to the door 
steps* of their houses as it uas much publicised 
during its Intrcducticn in 1986. Therefore the gap 
of the professed and practical intentions are clearly 
imminent even in the case of administrative viability. 
But in a uay the party uas successful in creating 
an image among the people that every administrative 
institution is nearer to them through its abled 
propoganda niachanism* 

In uiBd of the gap exist in the latent and real 
intentions of the very decentralisation. It clearly proves 
that it is farciai. uhen it is put to the real democratxc 
nature of reforms. It is farciai because, during the perxoct 
of same mandal elections held in the state, in feu areas 
of Karimnagar, the 'right sense of the extreme democratxc ^ 
sprit' of the ruling regime could not spare the propoganda 
of the CPIflL democratic front candidates xn thexr respectxve 
constituencies. They uere arrested, beaten and prevente 
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from the propogation of their ideals. Hsnce the decentra- 
lisation attempt ’ is partial and biased. At the mast it 
remains as a process of ’ decancentration of the pouer- to the 
much lOL'dar and richer sections than a genuine attempt of 
decentralisation of the power. , 

Therefore a new thrust certainly filled in their attempt 
but again only to the economic advantage of upstrating class 
and the political benefit of the present regime in the state. 
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COWARDS REF0H4ING LOCAL GO^mENT 


BY? G. SREEA'JIVAS RFDDY 


j| Altiiough Paxichayati Raj as a system of rural local 

government is a quarter ceatury old, there is ongoing debate 

j in regard to its structural configuration and functional 

. 

alignment. This debate has at times assumed a dimension more 
important than mere acaiemic exercise consequent upon changes 
in the political set-up at national or State level. The 
recent turn of political events in the South has again forced 
. • the debate on Pahchayati Raj to the force, (The States of 
‘■j Kamataha and Andhra Praiesh have introduced important changes 
in the set-up,) 

A major inadequacy of Panchayati Raj stems from its 
i -weak legal position. The Constitution males only a vague 
and ineffective reference to Yillage Patch ay at under Article 
ho in its non-justiciable part - the Directive Principles of 
; State Policy, In other wcrds, there is no compulsive pro- 
■ vision in the Constitution to ensure the continued existence 
of, local goverment as in tlie case of higher organs of govem- 
meit such as the Union and State Governments# Thrther, the 
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Constitution enumerates local government as a State sutQect, 
thereby placing the very being of local . government - both 
rural and urban - at the mercy of the State Governments. The 
State Governments are in fact accorded unfettered powers to 
wish local bodies in or out of existence and to prick or pat 
them at will. As the logic or power d^mamics in such a 
situation would have it, there has been a general tendency 
among State Governments to scuttle, supplant and suppress 
the warking of Panchayati Ra^ Institutions through machina- 
tions like delay or non-conduct of elections, resort to 
suspension or supersession, curtailment of powders, establishing 
control from with throu^ bureaucratisation or simply exerci- 
sing pressure. 

To obviate or at least to minimise scope for this, the 
local bodies should be accorded the status of inalienable organs 
of government receiving sustenance from the Constitution as 
in the case of Union and State Governments. The above entails 
Constitutional amendment to provide for three and not two 
layers of government - Central, State and Local - all three 
•frawing powers from it. Of all- the different powers layers 
of a danocratic government, local government is logically • 
the most natural, closest to the people ahd one that offers 
widest scope for meaningful, popular participation. Therefore, 
a strong Constitutional status for local government would give 
content to the danocratic intent of the Constitution insofar 
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as it lays a firm 'basis for the cultivation of people’s 
power. 

That people® s participation is ah indispensable 
ingredient of a democratic disp sensation is a point that can 
’De hardly over- emphasised. The very gen,8sis of Panchayati 
Raj (PR) could be traced to the ostensible urge for popular 
participation in deve.lopraental activities, Howerer, the 
measures ^d methods devised for securing participation fall 
far short of requirement. Wliile ’participa.tion’ is a wider 
process encompassing numbeious acts of decision-maKing and 
b enefit- sharing j tire PR scheme has "^/irtually narrowed it 
down to a sin^e act of voting in elections. Once elections 
to local bodies are over the generality of the people are 
pushed to the background and the show is monopolished by the 
dominant few or, mudi vorse, a one-man shor-j- succeeds. This 
naturally res’ll ts in what may be called alienation of the 
people at large from Panchayati Raj processes. Secondly, 
'people® were by and large perceived as an undifferentiated 
lot all of whom unifonmLy neei increased participation. The 
glossei-over point "was that in fact people are not one but 
constitute two different classes. One class consists of tire 
dominant but numeric'ally fewer people, who are over-partici- 
pa'-'ing. The other class consists of the mass of the people 
who are largely kept out of the arena of participation and 
allowed, if at all, only a marginal role. _ The real task is 


not merely enhancing the participation of ''chose who are kept 
out hut also concomitaJitly undoing orer-p anticipation of the 
dominant few* 

Eecc'urse to instruments of direct d quo cracy such as 
referenduTi of major local issues, recall of representatives 
who no longer enjoy the confidence of eLectors, and citizens 
initiative on local matters in the PR scheme, woilLd largely 
meet the requirements of continuous participation. A sem- 
halance of vhat is suggested above is no doubt provided for 
in the legislation governing village panchayats in a number 
of States in the fonn of grajn sabhas but the provision has 
hardly crossed the confines of the statute book. It may be 
argued that there will be difficulties in operationalisation 
of these devices at all levels of Panchayati Raj, -but no 
major difficulties can be foreseen at least at the level of 
village panchayats which have small spatial jurisdictions and 
limited population ranges. 

Hie above provision can be buttressed with a few 
complementary measures. One such measure could be conduct 
of direct elections to non-official executive positions a>.s 
is already done in a few States like Andhra Pr^esh, This 
change wuld check distortion of popular will as witnessed in 
the process of indirect elections. Another step could be 
broadening of the electorate by reducing the voting age from 
the present 2 ] years to 18 years so that more people get 



the processes of PR. ais Is already done in a 
fev States arh needs to se adopted in a3.1. This toting age 

reduction is ivsirrent-p/i Utr -i-v^ -- o. . . ... 

^ ® ■‘•a.co rnat vdien a person is 

considered a Biaior f‘ ■)■*■' n „ ■ . 

~ of law after attainment of 

18 years of age, noting right need rot be postponed till 

attaining 21 yaa-rs of ate. 

IIa "tij. 0 Q -F 0n Q| ] 70 p- vto r- -p O /"i -? -v-e 4- ‘ n, 

of weaker sections 

and representation of special intppecitQ -d vn v, - 

ojiter^sos, Panchayati Raj legi- 

a. tro 2a Ja as ^ en i** iTb t ri no ^ h-*^ • 

,a.^ pio.7ideu for association of women, 

scheduled castes .ana Tribes, and persons experienced in co- 
operation and rural develophent with PE bodies. The provision 
das been used more to distort ahd dampen popular wai than to 

o^pouse it. Three different methods of nomination, oooptlon 

ciild election were variouslv -i-a 

-^xuuoxy usea to secure association of 

weaker sections and special Interests, while toe method of 
nomination Is outrlghty undemocratic cooption was used to 
bolster the strengto of dominant groups in local councils. 

EV® in cases vtoere seats were reserved for weaker sections 

"th 6 CO li s t i tu GH C'V “■'* n " 1 cr ^ 

oueno. ar..togements were such that particular 

groups for v.'hioh reservation was intended irere sn 

V/U.O j-iii^t-nuea were in many cases 

a minority. 

A more meaningful vaj^ of ensuring participation of the 
weai-er sections is to grant double voting rights to their 
members, /long with the right to vote in elections to non- 
reserved seats they are to be given additional vote to be 
aerclsed in choosing a meaber representing the resented 
on tne one, hand this wuld ensure additional 
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•Eaiglitage to. the., ■weaker. on -tiie o..ther -.it-'mifl.d make 

thehciseto^ei seat holders representative in the sense that the 
comniunit}^ for which the seat is reserve! will have SKclusive 
say in choosing its representative. Tills specific proposal may 
look somewhat strange, hut the underlying principle of com- 
pensatory discrimination is already extended to groups like 
SGs and STs in matters of election to legislatures, recruit- 
ment to public services and admission to educational insti- 
tutions. In all these fields SGs and STs, in addition to 
being eligible for non-reservei positions, are allotted a 
certain percentage of positions to be exclusively contested 
by them. On the face of it the principle may appear as 
violative of political equality by negating the ’one mm 
one vote’ norm. On the contrary, it is precisely aimed at 
securing political equality by providing for substantive 
equalito of weaker sections by compensating tlieir hgidicap 
in the matter of influencing the political processes through 
extra-electoral manipulations vhich the dominant sections 
are able to do. 

With some exceptions Pahchayati Raj is manifest in 
different states as a tiered structure. Generally it has two 
or three tiers, the latter being more common. While there is 
broad agreement that it shoiild have more than one tier, there 
has been debate on the precise number of tiers and about the 
suitability of one or other tier as the focal unit for develop- 
mental thrust. 
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integrate lo era bodies horiaDntally and vertically on a 
STjatlsl ba,3is. The preferreS- mod^ of three tiers is gene- 
rally found ill-suited for tvjo reasons, Firstj it is expen- 
sive on account of expenditure involved in maintaining esta- 
blishment at many levels. Secondly, ^ihe three- tier model 
views 'toxei and countryside as exclusive and, provides for ■ 
spatial integra,tion of oray rural local bodies j while the 
fact is that ttie above ti,c are complementary and separation 
between the tw is artif‘icial. In the absence of integration 
of rural and urban habitations into one local government 

structure, the disparities in civic and developmental amenities 
between the- two are gxo^dng and the urban areas are being built 

at the expense of the rural ones. 

To overcome tkiese lacun.ae, the local government system 
shotod provide for integrating rural and urban local bodies, 
at the same time confining the number of tiers to the minimum. 
This Can be done by providing for a two— tiei structure of 
which the town and village councias would be the units at the 
base and the district councils the to units. The 

village and town comisias siiould b e integrally linhed to the 
district couTicil by providing for ex-^ membership of 

tile villaSe council chiefs and town councillors in the dis- 
trict council. The population range of the village councils 
should be aiound tai thousand to msKe them functionally and 


financirliy viable. Experience Las sLotajh that lorgesizei paJicha- 
yats ha''-"e generally fared better than 'the smaller ones. 

Since the wealth of the urban communities is by aid large the 
surplus extracted from the rural areas, there should be an 
in-built arrangement, in the proposed local government stru- 
cture, that l^JOuld ensure spending a reasonable share of 
towns ’proceeds on the development of rural areas. As for 
as the distribution of powers betwecaa the tiers is concerned, 
the guiding principle should be to give the lower units all 
the powers and functions that can be better managed at that 
level, giving only the residual ones to the top tier. The 
development departments of district level and below should be 
brought under the purview of the district council as is 
already donw in the case of Maharashtra, This step, apart from 
strengthening the position of District Councils as units of 
• self-gouernment, would also tahe the developmuental process 
closer to people. 

The dominant thinking among persons involved in shaping 
the Panchayati Raj movement has bean that party politics harms 
the effective functioning of Panchayati Raj institutions and 
hence they should be insulated from it. Consequently, excepting 
the States under the rule of the Left parties like Kerala and 
West Bengal, and Andhra Pradesh, others have preclude! a formal 
role for political parties in the working of these institutions. 
This thinking is. unrealistic. Even in States where the 
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political parties are not given any formal role they are in- 
fluencing -ttie PE institutions' v7orking covertly and overtly. 

I'lo political party h cl. left Pan ch ay ati Raj alone. Infact all 

political parti sed look towazcLs PR Institutions to provide 

a grass-roots h~asis for their support structure and have used 

every oprortunit;^ to inf?_uance the PR sysrem towaSds tiiis end. 

Furthers vhen a 'uell-organised party system is taken as an 

inportant ingraiient for tlie success of a democracy j it makes 

little sense to keep political parties outside grass-roots 

political institutions. Besides, political parties havd a 

positive role to play at the local level. They articulate 

interests on a ideological hasis and train, people in the craft 

of politics. Operation of political parties at the local level. 

•would enable people judge .their promise and performanfce better 

at the level than at national and State levels. Itirthers 
local politics xnuld counter the trend of cost-based 
partyfbased/vo ter mobilisation and replace it with a secular 

basis. In vle-w of the above it is desirable tliat political 

parties be given a free and formal role in the functioning 

Panchayati Raj institutions, 

Paiichayati Raj institutions have not generally been 
trusted to handle inportant functions at the local level. 

This was 'the result both of a certain mistrust about their 
potentiality to undertake important activities as also the 
fear that they would develop as rival power centres to those 
in higher organs of government. That the latter may be more 


true is bione out ty the fact that PR institutions ha'Ve been 
grahualiy sidestepped with the creation of numerous special 
agencies managed by the bureauv-*r acy and operating outside the 
frame\C)rk of PR system for executing developmental programmes. 
With some honourable exceptions the PR institutions are not 
given powers aid functions commensurate wi’th their status as 
units of self-goveriTiient, jFor idler, they are not provided with 
means adequate for effectively discharging the limit©! fun- 
ctions assigned to them. It is strange but true that while the 
States complain against the Central Government for not allowing 
substantial powers, functions and finances to themselves, they 
in tuin ha'Ve not shown ah attitude substantially different from 
ttiis when dealing with the local bodies. 

According a strong Constitutional status to local 
government as suggested earlier may solve this problem to some 
extent. However, tbe issue will not be settled fully till there 
is the necessary political commitment. A beginning cah be made 
by the political parties in power which claim that they are 
committed to democracy and people' s power. They can first 
initiate the process of effective decentralisation of powers 
within the parameters of iJie Constitutions and political system. 
Among others specifically the local councils should be given 
powers to review implementation of socio-economic legislation 
and developmental programmes such as land ceiling legislation, 
land alienation regulations, bonded labour relief, minimum wages, 
rural works, village housing, ei>Q, 
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T The effecui've sxercise of powers and functions largely 
depends on tie availability of adequate finaiicial resources to 

locifL bocies. Inadeq:aate finance has be-sn the perennial 
eonstratet on tiae pi-oper vorking of loca3. bodies. This problem 
■to some on tan t could b e sol'/ed by specifically scheduling certain 
items for local taxation in the Constitutions as is done with 
regal'd to Central, and State taxes. ‘This •I'rotol.d give a measure of 
au'tonoEiy end certaiii'ty, to local bodies in planning their 
prograrQuies, Suggestions such as transferring a certain 
percentEige of State Government's total receipts to local bodies 
maj' also be considered. 

Wo living in one and the same polity as they are, 
local bodies cannot be totally immune from interaction with 
otn. or -units of goviernmait . , 3his inter relationship between 
local bodies and die State is generally sought to be regulated 
through the control • syndrome where in the local bodies are 
subord’inated -cc) the State Chvernment in law and more so 

inpractice, Tt; ere has been a tendency on the part of the state 
to -usurp tlie limited local .powers, . 

Pbr preserving and strengthening local autonomy there 
is need to regulate state-local relations with the help of 
some institutional deiaces like a Local Authorities Commission 
which should be empowered to conduct periodic elections to 
local councils, exercise general super-vision over the working 


of local todies and sugvest financial devolution. It should 
comtine the roles of the Central SLection and Finance Oommiss- 
ions in regulating the state - IccaL raLations, Its status and 
functioning should also be modelled on the pattern of the above- 

mentioned bodies, 

Ihe thrust of -che ehove prc'posal is to restructure 
the rural local bodies as genuine and effective instruments of 
democratic decentralisation, Ihe specifies of the proposal 
suggested here are more illustrative than exhaustive. There 
may be many reflinements, elaborations, amendments and additions 
to the framevjork envisaged here, VJliat is important is the dire- 
ction of siiaplng local bodies as real organs of people’s power. 
Now the question arises whether the direction underlying the 
proposal would be acceptable to those controlling state power. 
Even jjC it may not be acceptable to them as a group, one need 
not be totally pessimistic since a part of the ruling class in 
India, particularly that part which is in the saddle in the 
States under Leftist influence, have professed commitment to the 
cause of cultivating people’ s power. They can shape the local 
bodies as grass-roo ts/orgaJis of people’s power even within the 
constraints of the overall system. In fa.irness to them it must 
be said they have already moved in this direction to a limited 
extent. But there is much more that can and ^ould be done. If 
they fail to do so, th^ will be bracketed with the vested in- 
terests who ate out to turn Pancliayati Raj into an ornamental 
f iacade, : 
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The revival of PaECha^rati Eac institutions (PEIs) 

In iindEra Pradesh and Karnatalia with major changes is a 
welcome step in the direction of democrats decentralisation 
and institution building process; v;hen the country is poised 
to transform tlie so cio- economie conditions of the rural so cietyv- 
jl though; these experiments appear to he the out come of the 
ideological commitment and the political strategy of the 
Telugu Desam and Jaiiata Party in A,P. and Karnataka respec- 
tively; some of these changes are the ’ trend se tt ears’ for 
establishing the institutions at the sub-regional level, which 

is an alternative for strengtiiening the country’s unity and 

1 

development. 

Although botLi the states introduced four tier struc- 
ture of Panchayati Raj in the place of the earlier three 
tier system, there is a wide v-ariation in the develution of 
powers, functions aJid resources to these institutions. In 
Karnataka, the PR set up at the district level has emerged as 
a mini government with the deTOlution of enormous powers and 

^Associate Professor, Development idministration Unit,_ 

Institute for Social and Economic Change, Nagarabhavi, 

’ Bspgalore-560072. 


resources to plan etiu execute the development programmes. 

•Howeverj its subsequent levels below the district level are 
the v'reakest <x»nimunication links whidri may negate the spirit 
of donocratic decentralisation. The institutions created at 
this level are not viable njiiits eitlrier to execute development pro- 
grammes or to p-er.fo-niL...to the civic..nnd.-..ather_..,^s^ ' - 

iunjitaons^, 

In, JuP-HL 4 ..--the -• m tier.,Jji-,.betwe.en_,,.the_dhal^^^ 

~the-'Villuj:g.e,,has--a^ ad- impo rt an t^-exacnrfciv-e-_ngenfiy^ -ftT' 

i.ni i be • d-ev elop ed as a. .-Seli^snf aPili tste_the--~..-"------ 

"■ -- ^Qgy t y- o f. -the admlnistnatlon. -to the-coiaiibn-jaan^-as. 

vjell as fo.r-efiL 8 CLti 3 /.e-delivery Q.f. vin:jjuus_inpiuts _and. o-the 

.for- snjeio-ecioiti:.UirLG_deveIn>pment, Howeverj^ Jhe.jLmpxnit.^33Ser- 

of PKL.aJras^'oeeD....ijaxierm^ x)-re-atniig..-Qne----raor^agei]r^.-^^^ 

— ^. abnv A _th P. el : eeited b.Qdv^-,md.pr---the---di.pdniiiansliir^ the-jmrLlstrer. 

- - Jtt“the-S. ama. .tame^ - P.ahchaya-tL. Ea;i sy s t em li as yet to atiain^. 

i±Le--status,.,of Karnataka ■'vhi.ch.-is-.tba. mQsjrjhevQlJrtlQn.a^ 
r ef grtTi s .. .jn -tna..-errti:r^--aQiiri tiy t. In this article.^. an.„ at. temp, t . .has^ 
,..-..-been_jrada_-jx)..higltLigbi. .the imipo-r'^l^%,£esjmies'tyf’l>B_sy'S in 
bo'lh tile states. 
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1, BBIEP HISxQEI 


As soon as ttiey-cama 'uo -po-wer .in 1983? both the lelugu 
Desam in indhra Pradesh tirid tlio Janata Party in Kamataha d.ecidei 
to revitalise the PSiChes^ati Haj institutions (PRIs) by developing 
more powers to them for undertaking socio-economic activities, as 
promised in tlieir election manifestoes. Bills to this effect 
were passed in the respective State legislatures. 

The Karnataiia Act came into operation from August 14, 1935 
as against January 15? 1987 in AP. ■ Elections to these institu- 
tions were held in Jan.ua.ry snd .May, 1987 ? in Karnataka and a,P» 
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respectively. Fighting the elections on pai’ty lines, hoth the 
Janata Party PjitL Telugu Desajn estahlished their control ni a 
majority of Zilla ParishEds and Mandal Panchayats. The TD won 
18 out of 21 2Ps in A,P>. as against 16 out of 19 the JP in 

Karnatfcuca. The remaining ttiruo zPs from each of the two States went 

went in favour of the Congress. 


2. 8TPQCTUIIE OF PH SxSTBj 

In ho til States, structui-al reforms in PEIs were initiated 
mainly on 'the basis of the Asoka Mehta Committee report. However, 
while designing tine PKL system, -'fhey also drew xnspiratrons .uiom 
State-1 evtCL committees on PPJs such as the C. Harasimhan and 
J. Vengal Rao Committee in iiP end the Kondaii Basappa Committee 
in Kamataica. Especially, tiie mandal concept in iiP owes its ' 
origin to the firc.a development scheme of the late If Prakassm 
when he was Chief Minister of the erstwhile composite State of 
M^ras in 19^9. 

The four tiers of PRIs in, IS. are the village panchay’-at, 
mandal praja parishsd (MPP) , zilla praya parishad 1.2PP) and zilln 
abhivruddhi sameekslia mandali (ZASM), whereas in Karnataka, they 
are the gram sabha, mandal paiichayat (fiP) , taluk panchajatn Ssmlaii 
(TPS) and Zilla parishad (ZP). 

The malor change in both States is the creation of a mandal 
panchayat for a group of villages, though its population slse varies. 
~ 8,000 to 12,000 in. Karnataka against S^jOOO to 50,000 in A.P. 
However, it is only ^+,000 in tiie case of trie MaJ-nsd districts of 
Karnatalia According to Asoka Mehta, its size was to be 15,000 to 
20 , 000 . 

At tile grass- root level, the village panchayat has been 
retained in iP, whi?i.e in Karnataka it was replaced by the grama 
sabha. its for the block and taluk level set-up, the existing pan- 
chayati Samithi was abolished in fjp, while it has been retained in 
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Karnataka but without pOv?er S3 knom as TPs, 


At ttie district level, the earlier District Development 
Board- (DBB) rmder tlie chairmanship of die Deputy Commissioner 
in Kam.ataj.:a was replaced, b;/ the Z»P. Now it is headed by an 
elected representative jniow as the Adhyalesha. Ifi /iP, besides the 
2 PP 5 there is the Zasam under the chairmanship of the State 
Minister to a.ct as an body at the district level. It mainly 

consists of district l 8 gislatc-rsCML.iiS, MLCs and MFs) and experts 
nominated by the State Ct)vernment. The Chairman of the ZP is its 
Vice-Chairman while the Collector is its ex-officio Secretary. 


M5MBHR3HIP 

As for the membership of these bodies 3 th.ere is wide varia- 
tion ajtong the two States. ££ opted for ex-officio membership 
against the directly elected inaTibers in Karnataka. In IP the 

I." . 

Eieinbers of ■'die MPP and the zp, are ex-officio members, while the 
Giiairmaii of the latter is direotly elected^ In other wrds^ the 
Sarpanchas of tiie village panchayats in . ’die Mandal are its-ex- 
officio members a'nd the Presidents of die MPP along v/itli the 
legislators are ex-offioio maiibers of the ZPP. However, members of 
the village panchayat are directly elec tel. 

The system of direct election to these positions is a major 
departure from the earlier sy stem and from other States except 
Tamil Nadu, Above all, ^0 per cent of these posts are reserved 
for weaker sections (SC 15, ST 6, women 9 and back-'Afard castes 
2} per cent) v/hich no otlier State including Karnataka has achieved 
so far. However, in Kamataka, 25 and 18 per cent of tl'ie seats ■ 
in these institutions ane reserved for women and SC s/ ST s, respecti- 
vely , 

In Earnataisa, the ZP mainly co-nsists of directly elected 
members for a pop'ulation of 15,000 tc> 35,000 as well as MLAs, MLCs 
and Lok Sabha members of the district, 'Jliey elect Adhyakshas and 
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Upatil'iysKg 


,sh 


ho enjoy 


■'die sfca'bus of S'ts.'be Minis'ters and. Deputy 


Ministei'Sj respec'ci“yely. t ^ 

On •the other hand, tlie TFS at tiie Karnataha talulo level li 
a co-ordinating agency with no powers of its omi.. It mainly 
consists of iiiandal pradliaJis of the taluk and a local MLA as its 
chainman. Hie grama sabha a,t the vjd.lage level comprises all tno 
adult members of the village whose names are on the electoral rcl. 


of the ZP« 


h, DISTKICI GQVSHi.:MHmT 111 


iNATAhA. 


With die devolution of many po-wers and resources -fco plan 
and ezecu'be development pro gramme Sj the ZP in Karnataka is head 'In 
tovaids district Go'vernmeiit, ill the developmental d^artments 
and agencies of the dis'trict including the District Rural Develop 
ment AgencyCDIDA) have been brought under the purview of the 
ZP, which no other State including West Bengal has a.chieved. By 
transferring planning functions along with 4'5 per cent (Rs.950 
crore) of State Plan resources to die ZP, Karnataka is far ahead 
of many States including Gujarat -idiere limited planning has been 
entrusted to the 23d 


How each dis’trict prepares a plan for Es.50 crore to RScjO 
crore, A senior officer of Hi e rank above DC, Imown as the. 


Chief Seer e t ary , 
of the Adhyal^sha. 
for co-ordina.ting 


works under the overall supervision and control 
}3e is 'the chief executive officer responsible 
; all the development activi'ties. For the firsr 


time in the comitryj uaus the eleseted representative has been 
elevated ■to the premier position :La district administration. 


Besides the constitution of a State level development 
council with the Aibyaitshas of ZPs under the chairmanship of the 
Chief Minister on the lines of the National Development Councii . 
the establishment of a finance commission on the lines of die 
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Central Finance Coiariissipn to work out the quantum of resources 
to he transferred from tiie States to the ZP, etCj enh^ces the 
status of the SP to ti-iat of mini-Goverment at the district level. 

In the importance of the Zp-^ has been undermined with 
the creation of the ZASi t-mder a State Ministerj although the 
chairman of the ZPP has hesn given status similar to that of his 
countexpart in Karnatelca. ALthoughj the ZPp chairman is elected 
directly by aJi electorate as big as that of t\-jo or three parlia- 
mentary constituenciesj he has been made subordinate to the 
State Minister whose constituency is at least 15’ to 20 times smaller 
than the chairman^ s. 

Unlike in Kainatakaj a senior of ficer has been posted in 
tile ZPP. Only an officer pmior to the Collector Imown as the 
District Development Officer (DDO) 3 works under the overall 
supervision of the ZPP chairman. Besides, tlie District Collector 
has a say in the affairs of PBIs, Also, many development department- 
particulary the DEDA, are still outside the pur- view of the ZPP. 

5» MAMDAL si STM III A.P. 

On tile otlier hand, the msjidals in AP are emerging as an 
important implerrientln,g agency of the PRI system. In many respects, 
the mandal system in AP is different from the Karnataka model and 
that advocated by the Asoka Mehta Committee. 

For one thing, the mandal in AP is two to three times bigger 
than that envisaged by Asoka Mehta. In many ways it is more like 
the community development block of 1952 vintage. When CD blocks 
were constituted for a population of 100,000 the tasks centrusted 
to them were limited and the money kept at their disposal was very 
little, kow there is a manifold incres^se in their tasks as well 
as resoiircesj with the iQitia.ticn of many rural leYelopment 
programmes# 


more or less on "biie lines 


B'/en. in terns ox - __ - - - - , ^ 

niandal tievelopment officer ano- 


staffj it 13 

of the DC tilock. B,;-sid.es a 
other ad-mini strgitiv e staffs there are mahd-al officers in charge 
of agriculta.re 5 animal hush co-operations women and. child 
welfarOj rural developmetits '^^rglnseriiigs etc, 'Diey are supposrted 
by the village devslopmait officers. In Kamataha, hov/evers an 
officer of assistant rank has been posted as the secretary of the 
MP witti little supporting staff. 

Hie other maQor deviation from t!ie Asoka Mehta and the 

Karnataka model is the conposition of mandal membership. Instead 

of electing its members on the ba-sis of populations as suggested 

by Mehta, AP opted for ex-officio membership. In other wordss aJJ- 
the .village sarpanchas of the MP are its ex-officio members. This 

ensures eq.ual access 'Xi ail villages, irrespective of tlieir size, 

to resources available at the mandal level. 

Contrary to this, if the meniber ship is based on population 
as practised in Karnataka (500), tl:iere is always a possibility of 
the bigger villages cornering all the benefits, Hiis is exactly 
what happened when small h-amlets were clubboi with maDor panchajats 
in the past. 


6, CONCLUSION 

'tous we can conclude tb-.t in Karnataka the ZP has been giver. 
tile status of a rnini-iGovemmerit as against the mandal in AP, 

However, its v/eakness lies in its immediate organisation below the 
district. Hie mandnjL in Kahnatal^a is too small a unit to undertake-, 
developmaital activities, while tl.e IP’s have no executive powers. 

At tiie same time, the mandal is too far away from the village to 
perform civic, wellare and other general ^ministrative functions, 
while the grama sabha cannot perform these functions in the absence 
of political power aijd supporting administrative staff. 
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nrp:Qc^.Tic decentralisation Bi3 K 
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- B.D.Sharma* 

Ours is a dumocratic republic in uhich the supraH-e 
osuur vesta in the paopla. The Constitution, uhich ue have 
Given unto ourselves on Oanuary 25, 1950, provides the 

frame for the exercise of this sovereign power by the people. 
The preamble of the Constitution sets out some basic values 
of democratic life like justice, liberty and equality 
which are expected to permeate the national life. These 
premises provide the basis for the legal supra-structure 
embodied in the Constitution and supported by a variety of 
institutions established under its authority. All citizens 
have also been guaranteed a set of fundamental rights uncer 
the Constitution. Further tha Constitution also spells out 
certain directive principles which the State is expected to 
follow in all spheres of its activities, including legis- 
lative, executive and judicial, which impinge on the life 
of tha Ordinary people,. 

In a modern state all relationships are formally 
defined whoso ultimate authority can be traced to the Consti- 
tution itself through a variety of laws which may be 
GiiciCted by the legislative bodies. The State, through 
these legioiet ions, thus, acquires authority to regulate 
every aspect of ind iu iaual ' s life subject to the proviso 
that the legislotion does not, infringe the fumdamental 
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rights. This formal frame of the madern state has been stsadly 
grouinq covering an aver-uiden ing sector of citizen's life 
leaving vary little of practical significance outside its 
ambit. - In this way the sovereign power of the people as 
embodied in the Constitution, in a sense acquires a tangible 
form as it gets transformed into a legal system. 

The law-making powers in our Constitution have been 
vested in the legislative bodies at two levels - the Union 
and the States, The residuary powers of legislation vest 
da the Union. The only exceptions to this two-tier 
distributicn of legislative powers are the Tribal Areas in 
the Uorth-cast in whose case a third tier of legislative 
authority is envisaged at the district level. The legis- 
lative jurisdiction of the District Councils has been 
clearly defined in the With Schedule of our Constitution. 

No law of the Union or the State on any of the subjects 
included in the Schedule can be extended to the concerned 
Tribal Area without the concent of the District Council. 

The Union and the State exercise the powers vested 
in them under the law through a number of institutions 
which themselves are created either directly under the 
authority of the Constitution or under statutes enacted 
by the legislatures. Even though the power exercised by 
these institutions v is-a-vis the citizen, in the final 
analysis, essent ially^ifffi*^^o\?ereign power of the people 
themselves expressed collectively, the citizen in the real 
life situation cannot be expected to realise and appreciate 
this basic, but not explicit, character of those powers 
against which he is pitched in his day-to-day life. In 
fact, for all practical purposes the experience of the 
citizen is that of being subject to a higher authority 
over which he has little control. 
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Tha alianation bstusan ths citizen and the formal 

authority sxsrcisGd in the name of the people beoomes incrsa- 

singly pronouncod as the formal system representing' 

the State bsocmss more and more complsx. and intricate" uith 

ovartonas of a mystique beyond the comprehension and 

unde rstan dinq of the common man. The wide gulf between 

the peoplo and large systems like ths Union and the State 

is sought to be bridged by creating a set of represantat iue 

institutions neeirer the people for smaller areas like 

district j t aluk , or block which may be deleg ated ■ suitable 

powiors by the State or the Centre^ as the case may be. The 

smallest geographical unit which can be considered for such 

a dispensation is the village which also happens to cons- 

. ■ the^ ^ ^ 

titute a sociQ-economic unit comprising ^ face-to-face 
community. The face-to-face community is the real frame 
of reference for the day-to-day life of the people. Therefore, 
the institutional set up at the village level has a special 
significance for the quality of people's life particularly 
in our country b'hich has a long tradition of self-governance 
by the community al.mogt like a republic at the village level. 

This crucial place^commun ity in the life of ths people 

in a village was fully appreciated by the founding fathers • T here 

fore special provision has been made in this regard in the 
_ . , .Accordingly 

uonst itut ion Article lO^in of the directive principle of 
State Policy in our Const itution, envisages ths organisation 
of village panchayats 'endowed with such powers as may be 
necessary to enable them to function as units of self- 
G ov -ernment ' , 

The use of two terms, viz ♦ ' endow ' and 'self-government' 
in Article 40 is significant. This provision does not 
envisage mere delegation of certain power to the village 
Panchayats. These institutions are expected to be endowed 
with certain powers. An endowment is. qualitat ivsly different 
from general provisions for delegation in a law. Delegation 
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in favour of UillngB Panchayats 


is rBversible, endoument is not. Such an end oument/is in 
consonance uith the spirit of dsmocracy. With tho establish- 
ment of Peinchayats at the village levelj, the circle raprasenting 


ths flcu of sovereign pouar beginning uith ths people through 

the State, and other tiers, if 
2 in a face to face situation, 
the Panchayats as an institutions essentially cutriprisBs cns 
microcosm of citizens uho are the ultimate source of sovereign 


the Constitution, the Union, 
geb completed, . 

any'j.^ At the level of uiilag 


pouer uhich is embodied in the Constitution through the formal 
resolution on their behalf. 


The Panchayat as a unit of self-gcvernment also acquires 
certain special features. The pouers exercised by such a body 
cannot be subjected to the scrutiny of any other authority except 
that of the people uhn collectively constitute that Panchayat and 
enjoy the inherent sovereign right for self-g oyernanca . It 
is important to note that the concept of sBlf-governance cannot 
be defined in terms of an aggregate of specific itefT;3 because it 
is an all inclusive concept. The best uhich can be done in this 
regard is. to define it in the context of v ill age Panchayats by f 

specifying uhat lies outside its ambit of self-governance with 
reference to the current state of polity in the nation. Therefore, 
the formal institution of village Panchayat can be said to be a 
unit of self-government only if it is organised oy carving out 
the area of its jurisdiction by, the process of elimination, or, 
net i neti . Once the endoument has been made by the state in 
favour of the Uillage Panchayat it should bscoma inviolable. 

Any authority other than that of the people in the village, uho 
uould comprise that self-governing collective!, should have no 
pouers whatsoever to interfere with ths performance of those 
functions. 

The spirit of this provision is fully reflected in the 
discussion in the Constituent Assembly uhich pracaded its f. 

incorporation in the Constitution. Shri K.Santhanam, uho moved 
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th3 amendmont to add this Article stated in the Const itut ion .( 1 ) 
that is c.ttompted to do here is to give a definite and 

unequiv Jcal direction that the State will take steps to organise 
Panchayats and will cndou them uith necessary pouers and 

fi 

authority to enable them to function as units of self-government. 
That the ent ire structure of self-government 5 of independence in 
this country should- be based on organised village -community is 
the common factor of all amendments tabled and that factor has 
beon made the principle base of tnis amendment*'. The Constituent 
Assembly discussed in detail the possible ambit of self-government. 
The concensus uas that the village Panchayats should be 
established in the image of village republics. The philosophical 
backdrop for this amendment uas provided by Gandhiji’s idea of 
or am suara.i . In Gandhiji's (2) own words, "my idea of village 
Swaraj is that it is 3 complete republic, independent of its 
neighbours for its vital wants and yet inter-dependent for many 
others in which dependence is a necessity’*, 

-An important aspect of self-governance. which was speci- 
fically considered was that the ambit of self-government 
could not be circumscribed to matters merely political. 

Shri L. Krishnaswami Bharathi (s) who had some doubts about 
its .span raised this issue and stated that "After all, what 
the amendment seeks to give is only political independence, 
Political innependence apart from economic independence, has 
no meaning. The idea behind the Directive Principles is to 
emphasis-a thu way in which we want the country to function, 
and for thet ws must make it quite clear to the whole world 
that economic democracy is important and for, that decentra- 
lisation nf Gconomic power is important" The consensus 
in the Constituent Assembly veered round a comprehensive 
fr.arr.e in which the concept of 'self-government* covered 3II 
aspects of pe-opla’ s' lif e including economic. Another impor- 
tant tenet of self-governance specifically referred to in 

(1) nil references relate to the debate in the Constituent 

Assembly on the amendment seeking to introduce Art. SIA in 
the Draft Constitution which has been renumbered as Hrt .40 
in the Constitution, 
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the debate uas self-reliance. Again Gandhiji prcn/ided the 
ans'jer who had told the paople that "Do not expect anything 
fron the Gouernmant . Who is the Governrnant? After all you 
constitute the Government. You nnusu uorKsi y iiiu-^^t prooucs . 
Thus, decentralisation, self-sufficiency and economic demo- 
cracy uere accepted as the guiding principles of erg an -:-s at ion 
for self-QOvernment. 


That the founding fathers ware unequivocal about the 
urgent' need for resurection of the spirit of village republics 
is quite clear from the debate. Shri V.I. P^unisuamy Pillay 
(4) stated that ’the villages are in rack and ruin, and if 
there is to be any amenities or self-government it is to the 
villages that the Sovereign Body must give them*. He felt 
that by this provision "tie are going a long uay touards 
reconstructing cur villages uhich are in such dire necessity 
Qf such reconstruction today". Continuing in the same vein, 
Shri Surendra flohan Ghosh (s) stated that "in my opinion the 
meaning of the Constitution uould have been nothing so far 
as crorers and crorers of Indian people are concerned unless 
there uas some provision like this is in our Constitution ,0. 
Our village people are so much familiar with the system that 
if today in our Constitution there is no provision like this 
they uould not have considered this as their Constitution or 
as something knoun to them, as something uhich they could 
call their oun country’s Constitution". 


Shri T.Prakasham (s) considered this provision as 

fundamental. Duelling on the circumstances which led to the 

introduction of this provision he stated that "a very serious 

situation uas created by not making the village republic or 

the village unit as the real basis of the Constitution, It 
, . Uraft 

must be acknouledged on all hands that this (the^Const itut ion 
under discussion) is a construction uhich begins at the top 
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■and uhich is qcing do'oin to the bottom. Uhat is suggssted in 
this direction by Dr. Rajendra Prasad himself uias that the- 
str'iict jre 'nust begin from tho foundations ano it must go up . 

■Shri Prakasham rsordttsd that it was rather late uhan this 

question of ’'making the village republic as the basis of the 
uhols C on s b it u t i on uss brought up anc at that st ags it •’■'■as 
too late t"' meke any attempt to change the basis of the 
Canstituti^n uhich nas gone so far I too agreej, Sir, 

that if thera uas any mistake, the mistake uas on our part in 
not having been vigilant enough and brought this before the 
House in proper time Under these circumstances it uas 

very fortunate that this should come at this stage, that 
this should be introduced and worked in a proper uay »•* 

This gives opportunity to the people of every provience 

and the whole of India to go on this basis and work up the 
whole thing without interrupting the progress of the 
Constitution at this stage ... I am anxious that this must 
be carried out in all the provinces as quickly as possible 
scon after the Constitution is passed, and I am seeing today 
the light and prosperity before the country when the 
Constitution is passed and when this village organisation 
comes into existence. 

The spirit behind establishing village Panchayats as 
vibrant village republics as the basic constituent units 
of our national life, which moved the Founding Fathers, 
while making the Constitutional provision has not been 
honoured. In fact as time passed it seems to have been 
forgotten and its significance is not being appreciated 
or seriously considered, by the policy makers and admini- 
strators alike. The result is that Panchayati Raj legisla- 
tions in the country have been framed in the mould of 
general laws in which these institution are subjected to the 
authority of the State and a bevy of functionaries operating 



its lagai-administrativs apparatus. Consequently, the 
Panchayats have not emerged as units of self-gouernment. 

They are functioning, mors or less, as minions of the State 
dependent -n it; for almost everything and subject to its 
supervision, direction and control. In this frame, the 
Panchayats are seen meroly as instruments for yielding 
influence, dispensing favours and settling scoros with 
no significant role for them in the reconstruction of 
the community and realisation of the great potential of 
countless millions as produd citizens of a Sovereign Socialist 
Secular Democratic Republic. 


The source of this regression appears to be the ambivalence 
in the prevailing concepts about democracy, democratic institu- 
tion and democratic decentralisation. Election of popular 

representatives based on universal franchise to the legisla- 
bodies taken 

tiue7appears to have been^not only as a necessary but also a 
sufficient condition for establishment of a democratic 
republic. This not true. In a democratic society pouer 
vests with the people. This should become menifest not only 
in form but in spirit in all walks of life and in the function- 
ing of the state- apparatus at all levels. In this frame, 
there is no question of delegating powers to an institution 
like village Panchayat in which the people themselves are 
expected tc participate directly. As between a polity based 
on direct participation by the people and the one depending 
on their participation through representatives the former is 
intrinsically superior with reference to the basic democratic 
values. The inherent powers of the people, therefore, can 
vest in the real sense of the term only in those institutions 
in which they participate directly. It is in face-to-face 
situations, as in the village, that the people can be expected 
to interact with full knowledge of the issues involved, 
complete understanding of the situation and clear realisation 
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of their peuers to intervene uith associated sense of res- 
pansibility. In forums other than a face-to-face community, 
the souere ign po’uiSr is exerciseo by the people not directly 
out through their representatives. Therefore, it is the 
Panchnyats uhich are democratic institutions o,3r exc 3llen.c .a 
in the bruo asnse of the term^all other institutions irrespective 
of bhsir ro3.'3s and responsibilities are .. oemocratic 

institutions only in forra, . 

In a GBriocratic republic the delegation cf powers 
can be conceived as delegation from the people upwards. 

In this frame the village Panchayats becomes- the basic 
building block of the national polity. The area of 
responsibility of the village Panchayat, a unit of self- 
government, with people directly managing its affairs, 
ex-pothesis becomes all inclusiue and its inherent pouars 
become inviolable. All higher tiers of representative 
institutions can exercise those powers only which are 
specifically delegated to them by the people and cannot be 
exercised by village Panchayat. In other uerds, the supra- 
structure of representative institutions should be visualised 
as being built from the base upwards. 

That this point was missed while making the basic 
frame of our Con st it ut ion w-as noted by the members of the 
Constituent Assembly themselves. The design of our Consti- 
tution basically represents a top down process. It, was, 
however, hoped that in the prevailing melieu after the 
Independence in which there were not only no dissenting 
voices but a deeply '.ingrained faith in the need for esta- 
blishing village Panchayats in the image of village republics, 
the Directive Principle,, as centained in Article 40 will 
be able to set into motion a process which will permeate the 
national life in due course and create the desired order 
notwithstanding the antithetical top down grain of the 
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thG crucial facts that 


Constitutional frams. It is a pity that in this exuborance,^ 
the power of the formal structures which abide and that the 


preuailing spirit of the time howsoever strong being essential 
ephemeral in naturo uere not realised. It isj thareforej 


not surprising that this ’Article 
devoid of its great potential for 


of F a it h ‘ r G m a in a d 
transfiorming the socio- 


economic structure of the nation and has boun i^reated by 
the power elite as a mare appendage in a complex system of 
no significance. 


The saddest part of the history of independent India 
is the lack of faith in the common man by those on uhom the 
people’s power devolved in course of time under the Consti- 
tution which is in striking contrast to the instinctive 
response of the Constitution makoss who echoed the voice 
of the multitude in the Constituent Assembly when they spoke 
about village republics. Their faith in the idea- of 
village republics being realised rested on the intrinsic 
merit of such Inst itut ion s , the great Indian tradition in 
that regard and the Gandhian athos engendered during the 
long freedom struggle. This faith has been belieo by tne 
consolidation of processes of centralisation and the nascent 
milieu cf self-rit uousness omniscense and omnipotsftCB in the 
corriders of power. This centralisation is not only comprsfBiaing 
the long-term national goals of fostering individual dignity 
and building up of responsible citizenry but has disasterous 
consequences even for the short-term mundane goals of 
eradication of poverty and economic growth. The highly 
centralised structure of the State has proved to be counter 
productive. It is clear that any attempts to reform it 
without any change in the basic design is bound to result in 
increasing the mass and making it still more counter-pro- 
ductive. The only way out from this vicious circle is to 
trust the people and create a system in which they can 
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managa/tnsir day-ta -day affairs by theiTiseluss. The establishment 
of Gram Ssjarai cr uiliage republics is the only hope. 

It is not possible at this stage to rebuild the consti- 
tutional frame bottom upuardsc However j it is possible to 
accept the Direct ivs Principles for establishing village 
republics as the main ingradient of the national life. A ’ 

system can ba uarlod cut in which a larce area can be carved 
rha 

out as^exclusiva ccncern of the village Panchayats, These 
institutions' at the grass roots should be unequivocally 


responsible to the psopls with regard to the area of their 


responsibility which may be endowed to them in a truely 
democratic spirit, Uhile village represents face-to-face 
community, a group of village can be visualised representing 
a quasi-f ace-to-f Eca community about whose affairs people 
are generally aware psrsonally or through word of mouth of 
those whom they can trust. Therefore j a P anchayat like 
institution for this larger area say a man dal, can be 


visualised,. The flandal Panchayat should ba responsible to 
the village Pancliayats and through them to the people. The 
flandal may provide a wider forum for scine of the activities 
for which village may not be a viable uiitoP'or example, wh ile 
alor.'er.t i,: y education could be a responsibility of the village 
Panchayat, secondary education could be taken cars of by the 
riandal Panchayut. Beyond mandal level, a face-to-face situa- 
tion cannot be simulated and, therefore, only formal insti- 
tution.s can be established at higher levels which must deal 

in ideas, concepts, formal rules and regulations. At these 

,to 

levels democratic institutions will have/be representative 
institutions like the gtate and the Central legislatures, 

[fl he need of the hour is not mere democratic decentralisation. 
The concept of democratic decentralisation is self-contra- 
dictory, The ambivalence in this regard can be traced to 
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the dissonance betuaen the top-doun grain of the Canstitu- 
tional structure and the base-up orientation of a truly 
democratic society. This ambivalence can be removed to a 
great extent by accepting a dualist ic design for our demo- 
cratic institutions - one for small face-to-face communities and 
quasi-f ace-to-f ace communities in a large area uith prouision 

for direct participation by the people and final authority 

other . • . , 

vesting in them and the . for larger areas uith formal 
representative institutions enjoying such pouers as may be 
delegated in them by the Union and the State. The area of 
responsibility of the Panchayats should continually grou 
so that they can become true republics of the dream of our 
F ound ing Fat h er s and the Father of the Nation. 
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B AC KG R OUN D ; Restoration of Panchayats to their pristine glory 

has been accepted as an article of faith by the Constitution makers 

as reuealed under Article 40 of the Constitution, The article readsS 

”Ths State shall take steps to organise uillage Panchayats 
and endow them with such powers ana authority as may be 
necessary to enable them to function as units of self- 
g over nment” , 

Introduction of Community Qevelopment and National Extension 
Service programmes in 1952 gave a neu fillip to rural development and 
an opportunity for the village Panchayats to play their destined 
role in the governance of the country. The programmes of N.E.S, & 

C,D, aimed at the development of both human and material resources and 
began the task of constructing economic and social infrastructure 
in rural areas. The village Panchayats were actively associated 
with these efforts raising the expectations and aspirations of the 
rural people. 

In 1957;, the Planning Commission appointed a study team under 
the Chairmanship of Baluantray Fiehta to study and report on the C,D, 
projects and N.E.S, with a view ”to economy and efficiency” and, 
among others- for the assessment of the extent to which the movement 
has succeeded in utilising local initiatives and in creating institu- 
tions to ensure continuity in the process of improving economic and 
social conditions in Rural areas. 

The riehta Committee 'report prepared the. blue print for the 
concept of democratic decentralisation. They pleaded for the decen- 
tralisation of governmental powers to .the field level peoples* 
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institutions. They said 

, 4- -.mt n-^oaress without responsibility and pouer. 

"Development cannot p^ogreos xu 

T ' „j- r-an he real only when the community 

Community Development can be .woi y exercises 

its responsibilities, exercises 
understands its problem realises xt- reap 

the nscsseery pouers-through its choean rapreaentattvea and 

Llntaina a constant inteUigant eigUanoa an local adpanxstca- 
t n'. ^ith this ohgactive pa raconnend an aarly sstahlxahnant 
Of statutory alaotiya local bodies and dayolutlon to tharaxn of 
tho necessary resources, pouer and authority 



sted the setting up or a rnre« ux^p. 

llage level, Panchayat Samities at the Block level 
y 3t the district level. Direct elections were to 
age Panchayats and the Panchayat Presidents to 
of the Panchayat Samities and the Chairman of the 
to become the members of the district level body. 

ns were endorsed by the National Develop- 
almost all the States and each State 
of decentralised administration which suited the 
ati Raj did not last long. The phase of 
ars was followed by the phase of stagnation 
A number of factors have conspired to undermine 
Structure and made them ineffective. Uhile there wa 
of the Government to share their powers with 
s on one side the performance of the 
limited powers entrusted to them was not 
entiai icoa that all developmental aotivities 

thus lost ground 

ucht within the 


and an advisory boi 
[38 confined to vil 
become the members 
Panchayat Samities 
The Committee’ s re 
ment . Council and accepted by 
worked out a strucrur 
best. The euDhoria of Panchay 
ascendancy of hardly five y 
and then the decline 
the Panchayati Raj 

reluctance on the part 
the decentralised institution 
Panchayati Raj bodies of the 

' complimentary. The es 
should flow only through- the Block level organisation ^ 
Schemes like SFDA, DP AP , IT DP when started, were not broi 
umbrella of a decentralised democratic set up, Bureauc 
pired with the forces acting against the decentralised 

to weaken the Panchayati Raj as they werS' not happy to 
in the development process they preferred- the line hie 
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uanted to be accountable to the State Government thtbiJgh their offi- 
cers rather than make themselves accountable to the local Panchayati 
Raj Institution. Above all the lukewarm attitude of the political 
elite at higher levels towards the strengthening of the democratic 
process at the grass root was generally the crux of the matter. 

Local M.L.As and fl»Ps found the development of power centres at the 
block and the District level a threat to their influence and importance. 
Panchayati Raj bodies usually dominated by economically or socially 
privileged section of Society cared little for the welfare of the 
weaker sections. This coupled with political factionalism, corruption 
inefficiency etc. resulted in total disappointment with the working 
of P ,R . Is, 

In December 1977, Government of India appointed another Committee 
under the Chairman of Asoka fiehta to enquire into the working of the 
P.R.Is and to suggest measures to strengthen them, so as to enable a 
decentralised systems of planning and development to be effective. 

The resolution appointing the Committee readsS 

*'The Gove rnment accords the highest priority to rural develop- 
ment, so as to increase agricultural production create 
employment, eradicate poverty and bring about an all round 
improvement in the Rural economy. The Government considers 
that the maximum degree of decantral isat ion , both in planning 
and implementation is necessary for the attainment of these 
objectives*’. 

The Committee made several useful recommendations. It advocated a two 
tier system, a Zila Parishad at the District level and fiandal Pancha- 
yats covering a population of 15000 to 20000 at the field level. 

This Committee was appointed by the Oanatha Government and by the 
time, the report was received, Congress(l) had come back to power^ 
f'Jo serious attempt was made to have a national debate on the 
recommendations of the Committee. However the Gouernment of Karnataka 
and Andhra Pradesh have adopted the structural changes suggested by 
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, -] 1 o 1 - 4 - i nn Thasa axoBrimants ars 

the CommitteG and enacted nay legislation. i P 

being y at ched yith interest. . 

Tuo Major problems yhich are facing the country today are.- 

a) Rural Poverty and 

b) Rural Unemployment, 

T-i- i-io -T- not no'i PS thny have been uith us eyer since the 

These problems ar^ noi n^o c.o y _ _ 

country became independent. Uhat is disturbing is the groping size 
of these malignancies uhich unless tackled quickly is like-y 
overtake the political system. 

The thrust Pancheyati Raj must ba in the direction of finding a 
solution to the formidable pouerty contours and unemployment. t as 
bean proved beyond ddubt that centralised planning and implementation 
of planned projects ulll not lead us to the desired goal. I hen ^uhat 
else is the ansuer? Tha ansuer is obvious. Decentralised planning 
and implementation associating the people and their elected represen- 
tatives in the planning process alone can bring down the povar y 
level of the rural areas, 

Uhat should be the structure cf PRIs. tie should hove to take up 
the onerous task of Rural Development, eradication of Rural poverty etc 
Ue have tuo models before ua - A three tier model recommended by the 
Baluantray Mahta Committee and the tuo tier structure suggested by 

Asok rfehta CommitteGs* 

The first Committee laid great emphasis on block level body for 
planning yhareas the second committee has pinned their faith on a 
district level elected body called Zila Parishad. Uhile there is no 
need to disturb the existing 3 tier structure the role of these 
bodies require reappraisal. Ashok Mehta Committee opted for Mandal 
Panchayats apparently for purposes of viability. It is no doubt ^ true 
that under the present set up large percentage of Panchayats don’t 
have enough resources to pay for a single clerk on a ^permanent basis. 
This has to change if ue are really serious in associating the grass 
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root level organisations in planning and administration. An enabling 
section in the Panchayat Act to marge the non-viable village Panchayats 
to make them viable to be decided by the Inspector of Panchayats uill 
meat the situation. Kerala has done this exercise uith great success. 
This uill ensure the village panchayats becoming partners in the 
dynamics of development. The existing structure at the block level 
could also continue uith the necessary pouers, Resources and. 
responsibilities. 

There is houever lot of force in the suggestion of Ashok T'lehta 
Committee that the first decentralisation of pouers from the State 
Level must be at the district level. Historically the District has 
been the pivot of local administration for centuries. For planning, 
supervising and coordinating developmental programme, administrative 
and technical competence of the requisite calibre is available only 
at' this level and not at the block. One is inclined to agree with the 
Committee that the District level Body must be an elected one with 
its oun elected Chairman if ue are to have a real democratic 
institutions. 

The- role of the District Collector vis~a“Vis Zila Parishad is 
another area of considerable constroversy. The experiment done by the 
Karnataka G overnment appears to be a good compromise. While having 
an elected body at the District levei for purposes of channelling the 
development programmes it will have a Chief Executive Senior to the 
District Collector. Is it necessary to call him Chief Secretary of 
the District Level Government is a moot point. The regulatory func- 
tions including the maintenance of lau and order can remain uith the 
District Collector. An official level coordinating committee presided 
over by the Chief Executive of the Zila Parishad uill sort out issues 
uhich are germane to development projects but come under the purview 
of District Collector, . 

The indirect election suggested by the B, riehta appears to be a 
better model rather than go in for direct elections uith all its evil 




3 As is the practice in Tamil Nadu the President or rne 
Chairman of the Panchayat Unions and the Chairman of the 
,3d may however be elected directly to giwe the necessary 

!r the elected Chief, 

, I -1 [VI 1 £l -- 1 n ri FI Ps of the districts 
Lready mentioned, the n.C.ho and ii.r'o oi 

r-vH mr'Tx/’ilpnss of^ ths Ci~i2[X x*rn sn ^ 
n honnv p^bout ths pouiors snci - y 

,1 is at ion is to share all 

:s at different centres. If the elected representative 
Chairman, Zila Parishad is more powerful he is at 
best for the same and get elected. As a convention, 
be allowed to hold more than one elected office, 

y must be backed up with the required resources if the 
buttons are to play their expected role. Unless there is 
to share the State resources with the district level 
institutional structure can deliver the goods. State 
ise must be linked to schemes and projects covering more 
ict , like power projects. National Highways? Research 
and all the projects meant- for each District must be 
18 District Level Government. The total resources- of the 
distributed on a ratio commensurate with the programmes 
ich District. Government of Gujarat is already sharing 
the State revenues with the Zila Parishads and the 
L nf the revenues for district 
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fear that the rural elite win oominare vno 
of their position and they will ignore the 
itions. There must be a built in safeguard 
jvQ3Qurces to the district level by not 
-littee of the District level body to look after 
Tave a fixed percentage of' compulsory alloca- 
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It is necessary to have a high levyel coordinating authority at 
the State lewel in the rank of a Chief Secretary called Development 
Commissioner 5 to oversee the functioning of the local Government, He 
should also be responsible for Human Resources Development uhich is 
important for maintaining quality in administration. 

Democratic Decentralisation can make little- he aduay unless there 
is qualitative change in the character of the people. Integrity, 
honesty and rule of lau are slouly becoming things of the past and a 
passive acquiescence uith such a- situation is becoming the order of the 
day. If this tendency is not arrested by the people themselves through 
their institutions, the future of this country is going to be dismal. 

It is fervently hoped that things will change for the better uhere 
peoples* Institutions taka over the reins of administration in future. 
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India attained indapendence on August 15, 1947, from the 
British colonial rule. During the British days, all powers were 
centralised in the. hands of the British authorities. There were 
some political institutions in India but they exercised powers 
only on the sufferance of the British authorities. It uas a natural- 
political craving of the Ind.ian -people that pouers should be 
decentralised on a democrat ic basis, T ha democrat ic .decentral isation 
of power uas on the top of the political manifesto of the Indian 
N at ional Cong r ess , 

The programme of democratic decentralisation envisaged 
local ssl f— go ver nme nt at the lowest level. It is a governance 
of local assemblies, called Grc-im Sabha in the villages in India 
and municipal government in the cities. At the middle level, it 
envisaged gouerance by Panchayat Saraitis at the block level 
and Zila Par is had at the district level. At the State level, it- 
has State Legislature and at the national , level, there is 
Parliament. Election t-o all these booiea provided democratic 


character 
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D.S, Hill had said that "all business purely local, all 
which concerns a si.igle locality, shoulo devolv/s upon the xocal 
authorities". Local self-government aims at management of all 
business ■ purely local by the local people. It envisages 
representative bodies composed of slactsd mambsrs and vesting them 
power of regulation and administration of local matters of that 
small area. "Local gcucrr.mairt is that part of the government of 
nation or state which deals mainly with such matters as concern 
the inhabitants of the particular district or place, together 
with those matters which Parliament has deemed it desirable should 
be administered by local authorities, subordinate to the central 
government 

Local self-government is the bedrock of people’s liberty and 
an essential condition for the success of democracy. A. de 
Tocqueville appropriately remarked that "local assemblies of 
citizens constitute the strength of free peoples. Town meetings 
are to liberty what primary schools are to sciencej they bring 
it within the p eopls ’ s ■ reach . They teach men how to use and 
enjoy it. A nation 'may establish a system of free government but 
without the spirit of municipal institutions it cannot have the 

. . t( 2 

spirit of liberty . 


Therefore, institutional changes in India since 1947 
have had cwo fundamental motivations - the one was urge for 
democratic decentralisation and the other Was development. The 
same motivations were at the base of the changes brought about in 
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the institutions of local self-government. These institutional 
changes sought political democratisation and decentralisation of 


1, 3 . 3 , Clarke, the Local Go\/t, of the United KinodomC London) . 
-1948, p,1'. V . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

2', Quoted by ^.D«Lipman, Local Gowt, Areas, 1934-1945 . Oxford, 
--,1949, p,1 ■' 
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pouer as usll as accelerating the pace of economic devyslopment and 
social change. In facts decentralisation of power uas presented as 
an essential condition for people’s oooperatian for accelerating 
the pace of development, 

■The demand for dec entral is atlon is based on several ' 
theoretical assumptions. One assumption is its relation with 
democracy. Abraham Lincoln had deocribsd democracy as a government 
of the people^ for the psople and by the people. The real 
manifestation of the ’’government of the people” can be only 
through dscentralisatipn of pouer. Therefore, i’lahatma Gandhi 
called decentralisation, as the soul of democracy. According to 
him, the village panchayats should constitute an integral part ' 

of our constitution if our independence was to reflect the 
people’s voice. Advocating decentralisation, Henry f’laddick 
said that in its absence all questions of popular control over 
administration •oiill becama mare academic as the people will 
have no knouladge of administrative matters and decisions. 

It is only through local institutions that the people can really 
participate in the administration of the country. As Prof. Gyanchand 
in his book, Local Finance in India , wrote. ’’Political decentrali- 
sation is necessary because the frailty of a ballot-box democracy 
becomes more and more evident by the utter incompetence of those 
whom this method places in a position of authority”. 

The second strong theoretical support For decentralisation 
is based on the need for respo.nsible government. No policy of 
the government can be effectively implemented without strong 
cooperation from the peopls. People’s cooperation can be 
forthcoming i’^ the administration is responsible and responsive 
to them. A responsibls administration can be practised if the 
units of administration is small as in a local self-government. 
Therefore, in the words of Prof. Finer, freedom, power and status 

1, Henry Fiaddick, Democracy.. Peoentr al isation and Development C 1963) . 

i'y-: -1: V : ■ V L- : f / /:v : ’ ; '' V: I ' M/' i' ' 
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to the local bodies are necessary in order to enable them to 
discharge their responsibility to the people. 

The third strong ground theoretical support to the 
decentralisation is its efficacy in accelerating the pace of 
development. After independence, India launched a massive 
prograiTime of economic development and social change. The community 
development programmes usra launched. These programmes were to 
rely upon institutions of local self-government for their effective 
implementation. As! the First Five Year Plan of India said, 

“Local self-governing bodies have thus a vital part to play in the 
field of development ,,, the general direction- of policy should 
be to encourage them and assist them in assuming responsibility 
for as large as a portion of the administrative and social services 
uithin their areas as may bs possible”. The development plans 
can be implemented effectively only uith people’s cooperation 
and for this the institutions of local self-government should be 
endowed uith sufficient powers and resources. As a United Nations 
Report in 1959 said, “community development methods are the key 
to stimulate local communities to awaken them to the potentials 
of the modern society and to instil in them the desire for 
..change”. Thus, from social stand point also, there is need to 
develop decentralised democracy. 

The fourth theoretical support to decentralisation is 
derived from the arguments for efficiency. Centralisation of 
powers "results in a false sense of omnipotence and omnipotence 
is incompetence. Concentration of too much powers in one central 
authority leads not only to inefficiency but also corruption 
resulting in disorder and confusion. 

The fifth argument in support of decentralisation is 


the need to provide opportunity to the people to exercise their 
own discretion and dec is ion , , : T his is possible only when powers are 
decentralised through institutions of local self-government. 
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The sixth strong argument in favour of decentralisation 
is the^need to msst a crisis situation affectively. Crises like 
drought, flood, fanine or fire - - n be fought affectively by 
institutions of local sclf-gcvernment uhose assistance is 
immediately end easily availeble. 

Centralisation leads to the growth of bureaucratic 
tendency. It may lead to uniformity bur is hardly conducive’ to 
loyalty. As Prof. Laski Scid, "Obedience is rarely creative in a 
highly centralised state; it becomes mechanical and inert; 
centralisation makes for uniformity, it lacks the genius cf time 
and place”. 

India launched the programme for community development 
projects with much fanfare in 1952. The programme aimed at all-rounc 
development of the rural population, formulating a plan for 
systematic development and seako'ng people’s cooperation in 
implementation of the development plans. There biere high hopes 
and Pandit dawaharlal Mehru characterised it as harbinger of 
’’silent revolution”. Delivering the inaugural speech at the 
Development Commissioners’ Conference on Play 7, 1952, he said, 

”The community(develGpment) projects are of vital importance 
not so much for the material achisvement that they would bring 
about but much more so, because tiray seem to build up the. jjcjnnmrLity- 
and the individual and to make the latter the builder of his 
own village centres and of India in the larger sense”. They 
projects failed to produce the desired results, and the committees 
constituted to elicit people's cooper £.1/ ion remained on paper only. 

As the Report of the Estimates CornmitteeCFourth) , reoorted. 

’’There are very few instances indeed in which these committees 
have worked as they were intended to work"(Para II, 1 965, pp.26‘“27). 
In it s ■ subsequent report in 1955, it said, ’’Advisory committees 
continue to be ineffective and in many projects they are virtually 
non-exist ent”(p.27) , 




T'na failurs of the community dayelopment projacts 
forced rj-thinkinq on tha pca-t of the Indian Issders, The Roport 
of tha Team for the dtudy of Community Projects and N.E,S.y seid 
that ” odmittudly , one of the least successful aspects of the 
C.D. & N.E.S, uork is its attempt to avokc popular in it iat iue” ( Idol . I , 
p.5)« The Ealwantrai I'lcnta Consrnittce report rocommondod ’‘demacretic 
decontr olisat ion" . It differed from tha community dcuolopmant 
projects in sonio important rcspocts, Tha community dovolopment 
projects uero temporary phase j uheraas the panchayati raj was 
envisaged as permanent structure for village self-gouornmcnt. The 
former was basically a technique, uhareas the latter is an ideal. 

It aims at modern izat ion , politicisation and democr at is at ion . In 

the words of Professor Norman D, Palmer, the Panchayati raj is the 
'“most exciting experiment in democratic decentralisation in any 
developing country". It is intended to bring about a revolutionary 
change in the social psychology and political approach of the 
village masses. 


Starting with Rajasthan, several States in quick succession 
started Panchayati Raj, Inaugurotino the Panchayati Raj in 



Rajasthan on October 2, 1959. Pandit Nehru proclaimed with 
understandable enthusiasm, "uie srs going to lay tha foundation 
of democracy or Panchayati Raj in India”.. Rajasthan and Andhra 
were the first to launch on the three-tier system of the 
Panchayati Raj, uhils soma States like Assam, Haryana and Karnataka 
introduced tuo~tisr structure. In dammu and Kashmir, Kerala, 
rianipur and Tripura, there is only one tier, i.e., Gram Panchayat 
at the vill.qqe lovei, '..Jhich is the first tier in many States, 

The Panchayat Samiti is the intermediate tier, whose jurisdiction 
in majority of the States, is co-sxtensive with the block. The 
third tier is usually at the, district level known as tne. Zila 
Parishad, . In Famil Nadu , and. Kamatcik^, it is known as the District 
Panchayat.^ In Bihar, Panchayati. Raj institutions-have been 
intro^^<jJ^^^^ig|^ ail the three I'Cvels ,:in all the districts recently. 




